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CHAPTER I 

H£B ABBIVAL 

"Out of doors into the night! 
On to the maze 
Of the wild wood-ways. 
Not turning to left nor right 
From the pathway, blind with sight — 

"*Now — now' — the door is heard; 
Hark, the stairs! and near — 
Nearer — and here — 
'Now!' and, at call the third. 
She enters, without a word." 

Robert Browning, Mesmerism, 

Fob more than a mile that light had cheered on 
the wayfarer, exhaustion notwithstanding. 

When it was extinguished, something like despair 
took possession of the benighted wanderer. 

She stopped short in the rutty lane, the water creak- 
ing in her soaked shoes, and dripping down her white 
face. Then a last flicker of nature's instinct of self- 
preservation hounded her on: for the throbbing in her 
raw feet warned her that, should she sink to earth, she 
would not have the power to raise herself. 

The road in which she walked could not have been 
a high-road, for in between the wheel-furrows were 
rough flints, grass grown. The rain descended upon 
the black fir-trees which bordered the way, with a roar 
that might have been the roaring of the sea, beating 
dully upon the ear. 

The wind made noise enough to drown all other 
sound. It was unspeakably cold and biting, and 
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seemed to blow from all points of the compass. There 
was no moon, the blackness of the night was impene- 
trable. It was quite likely that the house where the light 
had been might be passed unseen in the universal gloom. 

The thought added a kind of passion to despair. 
Hunger and cold, fatigue and fear, drive hard and 
mercilessly. She stumbled on — and suddenly, with a 
blacker darkness than the thick night, the house loomed 
up before her. 

It was no mere cottage — a long, low building, sur- 
rounded by an old brick wall. Her bare hand trailing 
along the wet brick, felt a gap, saw a glimmer of 
white — a gate. The numb fingers seemed fumbling for a 
long time, first one side of the gate and then the other 
before the latch was found and lifted. There lay be- 
yond a newly graveled sweep, all one yellow slop of 
liquid mud, with deep puddles here and there. 

As the latch fell with a click behind- the intruder, 
she exhaled a breath of thankfulness: for the light 
which had just been extinguished — ^the light which 
had been visible from the road — ^had evidently shone 
through the semi-circular fanlight over the door; but 
in a room to the right of this door a lamp still burned, 
hidden hitherto by the intervening wall. Gratitude 
to the people, whoever they were, who sat up to such an 
hour — it must have been past midnight — ^welled up in her. 

The house could not be niade out, but it was not 
so pitch dark here as in the tree-shadowed lane. Dimly 
the shapes of big ricks in the yard beyond, showed 
up against the sky. It ought to have been a farm- 
house. But its old-fashioned garden had been turned into 
a carriage drive: and the light that streamed through 
the biscuit-colored window curtain was rose-shaded. 
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The old-fashioned porch had not been removed. 
There were seats within, on either side. The visitor 
took the knocker, and knocked ais vigorously as she 
could — ^with an expiring effort of failing strength. 
There was a minute of silence: a minute in which that 
house, and the March storm, and the wild night, seemed 
to hold their breath: and then, just as suddenly, muf- 
fled sounds were audible, of chairs pushed back, of a 
door opening and shutting, and voices speaking. 

A strong hand was laid upon the bolts and bars 
from within ; therewith a man's voice said, " On foot ! 
He must have left the trap in Cattenf ord ! '' 

The door opened 

The intruder had sunk down upon one of the seats 
m the porch, and was not immediately visible to the 
man who appeared on the threshold. She, on the con- 
trary, was able to see him, and the whole scene, with 
extraordinary clearness. 

There was a big, square hall before her; and upon 
its floor, paved in black and white squares, were rugs 
and skins. There was a table, with some cinerarias 
and pelargoniums in bloom upon it ; there was a stair- 
case going up at one corner; the whole was lit by the 
rose-colored lamp, which had been hastily snatched up 
and carried to the hall. It showed the place, like a 
scene upon the stage, with a half-open doorway where 
stood the figure of a woman in a maize-colored satin 
evening gown, glittering with embroidery. There was 
something almost repugnantly unexpected in the aspect 
of her bare arms and breast ; something out of keeping 
with the situation. 

But the remarkable thing was to be found in the 
manner and expression of the two of them. There was 
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a smile on the woman's face, which seemed to have been 
put there carefully, and told to keep in place. She had 
thin lips, very light eyes, and masses of red hair, beau- 
tifully arranged. In that light, her skin looked like 
cream : but the curve of her mouth was that of a snake 
trying to look pleasant. 

The man was big, strenuous, and ugly. At the 
moment, his ugliness was pronounced. His prominent 
jaw was set, his face curiously white, his eyes had a 
peculiar glitter; but he too wore a carefully posed 
smile upon a mouth which looked as though it might 
express more fitly — well, other things than smiles. 

Words were on his lips as he opened the door. 

" Hallo, old chap, we'd given you up ! I stayed 
with your wife, as she seemed a bit ner" . . . the 
voice dropped into stillness with a kind of jolt. He 
peered out, with dilated eyes, into the blackness of 
the night. " There's nobody there," he said huskily. 

The woman in the glittering gown made a step, for- 
ward. " Don't frighten me, Jem," she cried in a 
queer, strained voice. " That knocking could not be 
fancy! He must be there, outside." 

"Can he have gone round to the stable?" mur- 
mured Jem. He stepped over the threshold, within 
reach of the fainting guest, and she stretched out a 
trembling hand and laid it on his arm. 

He gave the kind of smothered cry a man gives who is 
thoroughly scared. " Great Heaven, what's that.? " 

" It's only me," said a faltering voice, " I am wet 
through, I saw the light, I ask your help," — as he 
recoiled, she held his sleeve more firmly, and supporting 
herself against him, got upon her feet. The agony in 
them stung her back to full consciousness. " It is 
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of no use to tell me to go," she wailed, " for I simply 
can't." 

With a swish of silken robes, the woman had come 
nearer. " It's a beggar — a tramp ! " she said ; and 
mingled with the disgust in her voice, was a note of 
relief, plainly to be discerned. The gale blew her hair 
about, and fluttered the laces and ribbons in her gown. 

" My good woman,'' she said, "you must go round 
to the yard " 

" I'm not a tramp," said a weak voice, with an ar- 
resting note in it. " Can't you see I'm not ? But I am 
wet to the skin and — and starving. Sorry to be trou- 
blesome, but I think I must have help, or I shall die." 

The man glanced down at the rivulets which streamed 
from her skirt and dripped upon the doorstep. " Let 
us shut this door," he said roughly, " or the wind will 
blow out the lamp. Laura — get a newspaper for her 
to stand upon, and let us have a look at her." 

She was drawn inside and the door was shut. The 
blessed sensation of being no longer wind-bufFeted was 
what came first. The woman went into the sitting- 
room, whence the glow of firelight stole into the hall, 
brought back a paper and laid it on the floor. The 
girl who stood upon it, drenched as though dipped 
into a river, was a sorry sight. She caught sight of her- 
self, suddenly, in a glass which was fixed against the wall 
of the hall: and she burst into pitiful, weak laughter. 

" Oh, oh! " she cried, « dto I really look like that? " 

Her laughter threatened to become hysterical. " Oh, 
do forgive me," she gasped, " and let me sit down ! 
I have had no food for twelve hours, and I feel so ill." 

"Brandy," was Jem's masculine suggestion. But 
Laura was wiser. 
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"I shall only give her milk at first," she said. 
" Get a wooden chair for her to sit upon, and I will take 
a candle, and forage in the kitchen. Ask her who she is." 

She vanished, through an oaken door under the 
stairs, and Jem drew forward a carved chair upon 
which the drenched guest seated herself, shivering. He 
stood over her, his hands in his pockets, a most un- 
amiable expression upon his lowering face. " I am to 
ask who you are," he said at last. 

By way of a preliminary hospitality, Laura had 
thrust a little wispy pocket-handkerchief into her 
hands. She wiped the rain from her eyes and looked up 
at him. Yes — she was not bad-looking, though so 
draggled. Young too. By no means a desirable per- 
. son upon whom to bestow indiscriminate charity. 

" Are you the master of this house? " she asked. 

The question evidently took him somewhat aback. 

" No," he said. " This is Barrow End, and belongs 
to Mr. Trent. The lady is Mrs. Trent." 

" I landed yesterday morning, at Southampton, from 
New York," said the waif. " I have not been in Eng- 
land before. I had no idea it was such a wild kind of 
place. I thought you could get about England quite 
easily. But I have made a regular mess of it. I came 
to the wrong station, and was landed miles out of my 
way, and I had so little money I decided to tramp it, 
and leave my luggage. I have enough to pay for a 
night's lodging, though. I don't want to beg." 

" I never heard such an extraordinary story," he 
said, in the unpleasant manner which is equivalent to 
saying, " I don't believe a word." " Why could you 
not wire to the friends who were expecting you? " 

"Nobody is expecting me," she replied. 
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He stared her up and down. She wore a blue serge 
travelling suit, and a hat which was a sodden wreck. 
There was a button off her coat — ^nothing looks more 
demoralized than a double-breasted coat, minus one 
button. Her appearance most certainly could not be de- 
scribed as flashy. But any amount of rouge and pearl 
powder might have been washed off by the floods of rain. 

" Perhaps, when you have had some food, you will be 
able to make up a more likely story,'' said Jem con- 
temptuously. 

There flashed up at him a look which he had not 
expected. " I dare say I could, with your help," said 
the girl brusquely. " You had yours all ready on your 
tongue, when you opened the door — ^hadn't you? " 

He looked savage, but had no time to reply to this 
unlooked-for thrust, for Laura pushed open the oaken 
door, a lamp in her hand. 

" This way, please,'* said she. 

Rising slowly and hobbling with difficulty, the 
stranger crossed the hall, a trail of water marking her 
track. Supporting herself by the wall, she crept down 
a long stone passage, and entered a large, clean, com- 
fortable kitchen, with the high-backed fireside seat 
usual in that part of the country. Laura had stirred 
the sleeping fire to a glowing blaze: and on the white, 
well-scrubbed table, were a glass of milk and a couple 
of biscuits. 

The expression of Mrs. Trent's face was neither hos- 
pitable nor encouraging; but sheer hmnanity demanded 
the extension of some help to so desolate a creature. 
She stood watching, while the girl satisfied the first 
fierce pangs of hunger with the moderate refreshment 
provided. She set a foot, shod in tan-colored peau de 
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Suede with a gilt buckle, upon the well-scoured fender, 
and wrinkled her white forehead into a petulant frown. 
In a few minutes, Jem entered, and standing near, 
joined his stare to hers. 

" Well, have you found out who she is ? " said Mrs. 
Trent, impatiently. 

He whistled. " Her imagination is hardly in proper 
order,'' he replied. " She will arrange her material 
better, after some food." 

There were clean towels, airing upon a horse at a 
distance from the fire. Mrs. Trent took one and held 
it out to the shivering girl, keeping her own dainty 
raiment carefully aloof as she did so. The guest had 
taken oif her sopping hat, and now buried her face in 
the clean, dry folds, rubbing energetically. When her 
head emerged from this treatment, there was a faint 
glow upon cheeks which had previously been of a green- 
ish tint : and the tendrils of her burnished hair were all 
a-twist and a-curl. 

" I haven't got my birth certificate on my person. 
I don't habitually carry it," she remarked dryly. 
"But as it happens, it is in my trunks, at Southamp- 
ton, waiting till I send for them. As it appears that 
the young man won't accept my luisupported statement, 
there doesn't seem to be much use in any. more words." 

" Never mind the young man," said Mrs. Trent, 
who seemed to be slowly recovering her balance after 
the shock she had been through. " Tell me who you 
are, and what you are doing here at this time of 
night. Has there been an accident ^ " 

"No," said the girl, desisting from the rubbing of 
her hair, and stooping towards the generous warmth 
of the blaze in the grate. " There has been nothing 
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but folly. I donH know England, I am from America ; 
and I sort of expected to find that here, as there, most 
people could tell an honest person from a cheat. My 
father is dead. His name was Wilmot and he came 
from these parts, though he left England many years 
ago. I came over to find my father's sister. He had 
quarrelled with her, I don't exactly know why, and 
lost sight of her for years. He knew she was married, 
but had never heard her husband's name — only knew 
she lived not far from a place called, as I thought, 
Battistock. When he died, he thought he would like 
to have me come and find her. I could not write, not 
knowing the name. When I sailed, I didn't have very 
much money with me, I thought it safer to send over 
what I wanted to a West of England Bank. Thcin, on 
board, I imprudently lent most of my ready cash to a 
poor soul* who was in trouble. They said I could 
easily get to Battistock in the day, from Southampton, 
so off I set, as gay as you please. I stayed in Batti- 
stock, asking and asking, but nobody knew anything 
about my aunt Emma: and then they said it might be 
Bantistock I wanted, not Battistock. Then, when I 
came to pay my inn bill, it was double what I thought 
it should have been, and I was left very short, and after 
changing cars several times I got to Bantistock. Road, 
and found you had to drive miles to the village, and 
no trap was to be had, so I started in to walk and lost 
my way, and the storm set in, and I couldn't find a soul 

to ask, and kept on getting more and more lost ^" 

She broke off, hesitating. During this recital, Jem 
had stood with his back to her, facing Laura. Judging 
by the expression on her face, his look must have been 
an arresting one. Feeling that she was not believed^ 
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the girl, exhausted, drew a quivering breath that was 
half a sob, " If you don't believe me, I can save 
myself the trouble of saying more," she remarked 
defiantly. 

The man called Jem turned round swiftly. 

" On the contrary," he said, in a most disagreeable 
tone of voice, " the coincidence is quite extraordinary. 
Though you have not come exactly to the right place, 
nor to the right person, you have come precious near 
to both. Your Aunt Emma married Mr. Bardsley of 
Carronlea, and I am his nephew, Jem Bardsley, at 
your service." 

They stood together, the man and the woman, their 
eyes fixed upon the interloper with new, uneasy glances. 
She had stepped as it were, into the heart of things; 
and she was no stranger, who to-morrow would pass 
upon her way. She was Mrs. Bardsley's own niece. 
Without a word spoken, their sense of the awkward- 
ness of the situation impressed itself upon the girl. 
Her cheeks grew hot. 

"Am I far from Carronlea?" she asked, after a 
lengthy, dreadful pause. 

" About four miles," said Jem. " Mrs. Bardsley is 
a widow, and childless. Since her husband's death, I 
have managed the estate for her." 

Laura had turned away and gone to the dresser, 
where she was cutting some cold meat. She spoke 
with her back to them. 

"You had better be getting home, Mr. Bardsley," 
she said, " if you think you can make the mare face 
the wind. Miss — er — ^Wilmot is too wet and tired to 
go on to-night. You must drive over and fetch her 
to-morrow." 
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Now that you are no longer alone/' said Jem 
slowly, ** I had better go at once. If Miss Wilmot 
could stand against the wind on the moor road, I 
think I can. Will you give me the key of the stable? " 

She desisted from her occupation, went to the 
dresser, took down a key which hung there, and almost 
flung it to him, without looking at him. But as he 
slowly went out of the door, she said sharply — 

" Jem ! " 

He turned. She rustled after him, out of the door, 
into the passage, whence for a minute or two the 
murmur of voices could be heard. Then the outer 
door opened; a whiff of cold wind rushed bitingly in, 
there was the sound of a slam, and Mrs. Trent returned 
to the kitchen with red spots burning in her thin white 
cheeks. 

She brought a plate of meat, a loaf and butter to 
the shivering girl. 

" Eat some of this while I go and find you dry 
clothes." 

" I can't even apologize, to-night, for giving you so 
much trouble," said Miss Wilmot, " I am too stupefied." 

" Don't mention it," said her hostess, without hearti- 
ness : and the swish of her silken skirts died away in the 
passage. 

When she reappeared, after a longish interval, she 
had taken oif her ball-gown, but was arrayed in an- 
other garment, of quite as inappropriate magnifi- 
cence. She looked like an actress in the character of 
the Woman with a Past. It was the kind of thing 
that a woman on the stage usually selects, in which 
to leave her husband's house at dead of night. She 
carried another garment of the same furbelowed de- 
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scription over her. arm, some rough towels and clean 
sheets. 

"We have no servants sleeping In the house," said 
she apologetically. " My cook is married to the cow- 
man, and she comes in early of a morning." 

The arrangement did not seem strange to the girl 
from Vancouver. In a very short space of time she was 
free of her dripping clothes, rubbed dry, and clad warmly. 

Mrs. Trent helped her, but they hardly exchanged a 
word: and as soon as she was thoroughly warm, her 
hostess led the way upstairs. 



CHAPTER n 

THE NEW COUNTET 

** Explain the tragic mystery who can 
Something there is, we know not what, in man. 
With all established happiness at strife, 
And bent on revolution in his life. 
Explain the plan of Providence who dare, 
And tell us wherefore in this world there are 
Beings, who seem for this alone to live. 
Temptation to another soul to give." 

Arthur Hugh Clouqh. 

The room in which the wanderer awoke, was a room 
typical of the curious lack of originality and pathetic 
reliance on the past for guidance which is character- 
istic of our age. 

It was a genuine old farmhouse room, and every- 
thing in it had been carefully fashioned by a London 
upholsterer to support its archaic character. There 
was a little frilled valance above the window, a tiny 
washstand of the old, inadequate -kind, in a corner: 
and a box looking-glass of which the frame may have 
been genuine Chippendale, but whose reflecting capacity 
left much to be desired. 

The four pillars of an ancient fourposter had been 
fixed to a very modern spring bed, and there was a 
gate-leg table, an incredibly uncomfortable wooden chair, 
and a large oak chest which represented the only avail- 
able space for keeping clothes, and suggested wild rum- 
maging, with the thing you wanted always underneath. 

The wall-paper was all over parrots, the floor cov- 
ered with a thick matting of plaited rushes, which 

18 
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a certain firm in London at that time recommended 
as the thing to give just the requisite touch of the 
old world. It was all a deliberate playing at sim- 
plicity: and the costume of the chatelaine added the 
final touch to the impression of unreality suggested. 

It was high day when the stranger girl, at rest in 
the bed, opened her eyes upon her somewhat absurd 
chamber. It was her first night in an English private 
house: and it made het wonder. 

Youth and health are great powers. She felt little 
the worse for her exposure, except for the throbbing 
in her blistered feet. She stretched herself luxuri- 
ously under the warm and very modern eider-down 
quilt: and wondered what kind of landscape lay out- 
side the drawn curtains of figured chintz. 

At ten o'clock came a tap on the door, and Mrs. 
Trent peeped in. 

"Are you ready for some breakfast?'* she asked, 
with an air of gay hospitality, quite unlike her de- 
meanor of the previous night. "Yes? Bring it in, 
Jenifer." 

A good-humored young woman, with a very Lon- 
donified cap spoiling the general impression she made 
of an excellent farm-servant, brought in a tray with 
coffee, hot ham, clotted cream and other dainties. 

** You are very kind to me," said Miss Wilmot. 

Mrs. Trent approached, and the two surveyed each 
other in the light of day, as Jenifer drew back the 
window curtains. Mrs. Trent was not so young as 
she had seemed by lamplight. She was too pale, and 
her eyes too light. 

The girl who lay among the pillows, her brown hair 
tossed about her face, was not a beautiful girl. Her face 
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was too individual, too strong for mere prettiness. But 
she had youth — ^youth, health and a superb physique. 

Her clear face had the brown, ripe tint of one ac- 
customed to the open-air life; her teeth were white 
and even; her hair adorably curly, lifting itself in 
charming curves and waves from her forehead; her 
eyes, of greenish hazel, though not conspicuously 
large, were bright and full of expression, the whites 
of them blue with the clarity which is the result of 
perfectly tempered conditions. 

Mrs. Trent had not yet arranged her splendid hair 
for the day. It hung about her, and emphasized the 
fact that the skin of her throat was no longer quite 
firm. Her elaborate wrapper was a good deal soiled, 
and, in fact, she looked haggard. Her pale eyes 
rested with mute envy on the beautiful lines of the 
girPs form, as she stretched her arms above her head, 
sat up, and shook back her curly locks. 

"How do you feel?" asked the hostess, sitting 
down to a chat when the maid had departed. 

"Wonderful! I feel quite well. How dismally 
hunger takes the courage out of one ! If I could have 
bought some buns, I should never have come to the 
desperate pass you saw. But mile after mile I 
tramped — ^mile after mile and no sign of human habi- 
tation. I thought England was just strewn with 
houses all over, and telegraphs, and telephones, and 
trains and motor-'buses. A man on board said to me, 
*If it should happen that the village you're want- 
ing hasn't got a depot to it, you may bet a motor- 
1)03 runs there, every time.' " 

"This is an out-of-the-way spot," said Mrs. Trent. 
^^I suppose these hills are as little known as any 
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part of England; and if you came from Bantistock 
Road, there is next to no traffic that way. Perhaps 
you got into the forest at Ponthewel? If so, that 
accounts for your getting lost." 

*^ 1 did get in among some trees, just as the dusk 
was falling; and I thought I should never find my 
way out. I wandered and wandered, and about ten 
o'clock at night I found a ruined castle, or tower, and 
if I had not been so dreadfully hungry, I should have 
stopped there for the rest of the night." 

"Lancelot's Tower! You got there? Oh, you went 
miles and miles out of your way ! I am astonished 
you ever got here at all! You must have doubled 
round and come back." 

" I don't know. I lost all sense of direction, I 
think. My one desire was to find a house and knock 
up the people. When I found I was out of the wood, 
I just ran forward blindly." 

"You didn't see the ghost.'"' asked Mrs. Trent, 
with a fleeting smile. 

" No. I was too much self-occupied, I imagine. 
Is there a ghost?" 

" In Lancelot's tower. They say so. A rider on 
a white horse, and they go up the stair." 

"The horse goes up the stair?" 

" They say so. And then you see them at the top 
of the tower on the battlements, and they jump over. 
There's a piece of poetry about it, somebody told me. 
Two men, over at Wishfield, say they saw it, and heard 
the noise of the horse's hoofs, pawing the stone steps." 

" I almost wish I had seen it," said Miss Wilmot 
reflectively. " But I can't say I did. Oh, how glad 
I was when I espied your light ! " 
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Mrs. Trent waij apologetic on the subject of the 
girPs reception. 

** My nerves were all on edge," she said. " I had 
been sitting up waiting for Dan — my husband — so 
long that I got cross. He is a horse-dealer, and goes 
about the country a great deal, to races and sales. 
But he always lets me know if he is coming home or 
not, because I don't like being alone in the house, 
and I get Mrs. Daggett to come and sleep in. Well, 
yesterday, he said he should be home, so I kept on 
expecting him all the time." 

Her manner as she spoke was a little Embarrassed, 
but anxiously cordial. Breaking off in her explana« 
tions, she suddenly said — 

" Are you well enough to get up ? " 

"Oh, quite. But are my things dry?" 

" Your under-clothes are, for Mrs. Daggett popped 
them all in the tub this morning, and has nearly 
finished ironing them. But your coat and skirt are 
still very damp. I wonder if I can find you anything 
to wear? " 

"You are very kind, but I don't like " 

" ph, please don't apologize. It amuses me, we have 
60 little happen hereabouts : and if we are to be neigh- 
bors, as well begin by being neighborly." She ran 
out of the room, pleased and eager, returning with an 
annful of clothes — from which her guest selected the 
quietest — and then set herself with ready good-will to 
let out the hooks of the waistband. As her skilful 
fingers flew to and fro, she asked — 

"What part of America do you come from?" 

" Vancouver." 

She ceased working for a moment, and sat still, 
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her face set and tense. "What part of Vancouver? 
In — in the Champelotte direction?" 

" Not exactly. Golden Ridge they call my place. 
It is nearer to the Aragon Falls. Do you know that 
part?" 

" Oh, no. I was never there. But it has — un- 
pleasant connections in my mind." She was busily 
stitching. " I wonder if I might ask you not to tell 
my husband — ^not to mention to him that you come 
from Vancouver, unless he expressly asks you? " 

" Gladly," replied the girl, admiring the art with 
which a hat had been, in the short space of half-an- 
hour, concocted for her. " You have a quantity of 
beautiful clothes." 

^^ One has got to take an interest in something, if 
you live out here at the Back of Beyond," replied the 
other woman, a little bitterly. " How do you feel 
about getting up? Are you strong enough to go on to 
Mrs. Bardsley to-day, or would you rather rest here ? " 

^^ I am quite able to get up, and to go to Mrs. 
Bardsley, if I don't have to go on foot. I must not 
trouble you one unnecessary moment." 

It was about one o'clock when the girl came down- 
stairs, her tall form clad in borrowed garments, which, 
however, sat well upon her. She moved with the ease 
and freedom of one whose muscles were firm enough 
to dispense with artificial support. The carriage of 
her head, the proud way she trod, were noticeable. 
There was a dash in her of the child of the wilder- 
ness, something of a wild grace, a charm of which 
civilization almost always deprives. 

The hall seemed a cheerful place by daylight, with 
the sunlight shining in through the open doon 
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Mrs. Trent, her hair done up, and wearing a morn- 
ing gown and very coquettish apron, was arranging 
flowers at a side table. She placed a chair for her 
guest, in a somewhat different manner from that in 
which she had last night ordered Jem to do so. 

"I expect my husband every minute,'^ said she, 
glancing at the ^* grandfather " clock, which was of 
course there, like all the other suitable properties. 
There was a short pause. " I — ^I think it would be 
better," began Laura nervously, " not to let Mr. 
Trent know how late you arrived last night. He — 
he would be distressed to know how long I sat up for 
him." 

The expression on Miss Wilmot's countenance did 
not change. " Let me see," said she slowly, " was 
it so very late? Later than eleven o'clock or so?" 

An expression of vast relief stole over the other 
woman's face. She regarded her guest almost lovingly. 

" Well — ^perhaps not," she said, " I didn't notice 
the time particularly." There was a pause. Her 
color went and came. Miss Wilmot understood, yet 
could not think of a way to relieve her. 

"I — I don't seem to remember much about last 
night," she began at last, slowly. *^ I suppose I was 
delirious. You — you were alone when I arrived, were 
you not ? " 

Dropping the flowers she held, Laura swerved round 
80 as to face her, lips apart, eyes wide, not daring to 
believe this wonderful thing. The girl's face was calm 
and grave, her expression that of the simplest inquiry. 

"You thought," — ^began Laura: but the loud sound 
of rapid wheels cutting the rotten, sloppy gravel of 
the sweep, caused her to halt, with a white face and 
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appealing eyes. " My husband/' she said under her 
breath; and ran to the door. 

" Hullo, hullo ! " shouted a loud, coarse voice from 
without. " Hullo, there you are, my beauty ! Missed 
me a bit, did you? Glad to see me back — eh? Want 
to see what I've brought for ye — eh? " 

Miss Wilmot had leisure to note that there was no 
kind of apology for not having returned sooner — ^no 
explanation of his having been detained. 

There were shouts for Daggett, running footsteps, 
and then the master of the house entered, wiping his 
forehead with a green silk handkerchief with red 
spots. He seemed about fifty years of age, and had 
a red face, with short nose, wide mouth, heavy jaw. 
His hair was grizzled and he was growing bald. He 
took hold of his wife as if she had been his dog, shook, 
patted, violently kissed her. " Good thing I arranged 
to stay overnight — ^what?" he shouted. "There's a 
gale for you! Done no end of damage, finished off 
the Ponthewel fir plantation — saw it as I drove by! 
Felt glad I had told you not to sit up — what is it? 
Hallo! Who's your friend, Laura? " 

" Take off your coat," said Laura, going behind 
him and assisting him in removing it, " and I will tell 
you the whole adventure. She lost her way. in the 
storm last night, and knocked at our door just as I 
was going to bed. I thought she was a tramp at 
first, for she was all streaming with rain: and now, 
who do you think she turns out to be? I'll give you 
three guesses ! " 

He advanced, shaking hands boisterously with the 
stranger, and evidently hugely amused. "Guess?" he 
roared. " I'm no good at guessing ! Tell me her name." 
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" I don't think her name would help you much," 
said Laura, whose complexion was now in order, and 
her demeanor blithe and natural " But it*s Wilmot. 
Now try." 

"WiLmot? Any relation of Vernon Wilmot, the 
chap that quarrelled with Umfraville?" 

" The very same ! At least, his daughter." 

" The very same," said the girl smiling, " for my 
name, like my father's, is Vernon Wilmot." 

"And I am sure you're welcome. Miss Vernon Wil- 
mot," he cried, with hearty cordiality. " I remember 
your father — the young fire-eater! Well, and how is 
he? Did he make his pile, as he set out to do? " 

A shadow fell upon Vernon Wilmot's face. " He is 
dead," she said softly. " He did make some money — 
out in America. But he never got over my mother's 
death. He has been dead two years. And I thought I 
would come and look up my own people." 

He burst into laughter, declaring he never heard 
such a thing in his life. Vernon related to him her 
imprudence in leaving herself short of money, her 
unpleasant experience of the extortion of English 
inns, and her idea that you could make your way 
anywhere in England without trouble. The idea of 
her wandering about on foot in the Quarrymoor 
Hills, in the midst of the wildest storm known for 
years, seemed to him poignantly amusing. He roared 
with merriment at the sight of her dressed up in 
his wife's clothes, which he declared became her ex- 
cellently. 

'^ But my little woman does understand how to 
turn herself out," said he with pride. " I like a 
woman to be well turned out! Let your wife do you 
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credit, say I! I don't grudge you the cheque for a 
new gown, do I, Laura? '* he cried, pulling her down 
upon his knee. " At race meetings, I like my wife to 
be the most conspicuous woman on the course." 

It seemed to his guest highly probable that his 
ambition in this direction was frequently gratified. 

He proceeded to kiss his wife, noisily and repeatedly ; 
a process to which she submitted much as Vernon had 
done to the onslaughts of last night's gale — ^with set 
teeth and a rebellious heart. 

" Well," said he, after a while, during which he had 
tossed off a tumbler of whiskey and water, brought by 
Jenifer. "Well, I suppose I have got to send a man 
over to Carronlea, to inform old mother Bardsley of 
the windfall we have got here for her? A sweetheart 
for Jem — eh what, Laura? — Pretty girls are scarce 
in this part of the country ! " 

" Have you forgotten that you are expecting Jem 
to come over. to-day about the motor?" said Laura 
calmly, removing the whiskey to a side-table as she 
spoke. " He can drive Miss Wilmot back with him." 

" So he can ! A nice surprise for the old lady," 
chuckled Dan. He had scarcely spoken, when Jem 
drove up to the door, in a very well turned-out dog- 
cart. Trent hurried out to him, full of welcome, 
crying at the top of his voice that he had a surprise 
for him, and he might have three guesses before he 
came into the hall. " It's in the way of live-stock," 
he shouted, " and that's all the clue I'll give you, 
Jem! You've got to take it back with you, so it's a 
mercy you drove instead of riding, for I don't think 
you could put it in a basket." 

" I'm no good at conundrums. I give it up," said 
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Jem without enthusiasm; and he walked into the 
hall in spite of Trent's efforts to prevent him. His 
nerves were evidently in a state of tension, and he 
looked full at 'Laura, who apparently telegraphed 
back "All well," for his grim jaw relaxed slightly as 
he turned to look at the girl by the table. She wore 
a cream-colored dress of Laura's which fitted her well; 
a scrap of geranium tucked into her bodice gave a 
hint of color. The native warm tints of her skin had 
returned to her. The look she bent on him was too 
enigmatical to be completely reassuring. 

"A visitor — ^I see you have a visitor. But why 
you should want to hand her over to me, is more than 
I understand. Perhaps," — ^his reckless eyes chal- 
lenged the motionless girl — " perhaps Mrs. Trent will 
introduce me." 

Dan broke in boisterously. No, he should not be 
introduced. Jem should guess his conundrum, or go 
without lunch. He should guess who it was, and how 
she came there. 

He drove the party before him into the dining- 
room. This too had been remodelled according to 
the dominant affectation of the moment. The win- 
dows were diamond-paned, with hard, uncomfortable 
window benches below them. There was a dresser, 
holding pewter tankards and willow-pattern plates, 
furniture and decorations alike made the day before 
yesterday. The long trestle table had two narrow 
strips of white cloth, one each side. The hearth was 
open, and the heat of the logs Went mostly up the 
chimney. The food, however, was plentiful and well- 
cooked. Laura, in one brief interval when her hus- 
band was not talking, remarked regretfully to Ver- 
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non that she could not make her country servants cook 
fancy dishes; and Dan immediately bawled out that 
reprobation of " kickshaws " which seems to some 
Englishmen a virtue of a high order. 

He certainly enjoyed his lunch. It is possible that 
the strange girl did also. As regards the other two 
members of the party, one cannot feel positive. 

In after days Vernon often recalled her sensations 
during that meal: herself so new to England and 
English ways, pitchforked as it were into the heart 
of such a situation as this. After lunch, all but 
Vernon lit cigarettes, and drank liqueur with their 
coffee. The thrilling secret of the girPs identity was 
revealed after many an innuendo and jocose hint, to 
Jem, who received it with his usual impassivity. His 
lack of response did not seem to afflict Dan. He 
always assumed that what was a joke to him was a 
joke to other people: a proceeding which simplified 
life wonderfully. 

It was about a quarter to four when Vernon was 
assisted into the cart by her well-meaning host, Jem 
sitting grimly by. Dan said he didn't want to lose 
his guest, but supposed mother Bardsley had first 
look in; also the days were not very long, though 
lengthening in the satisfactory manner common to 
them about March; and he would like the old girl to 
see the young one by daylight. 

Laura was demonstrative in her leave-takings. She 
wrapped Vernon in a long motor-coat of pale biscuit 
cloth, with green facings, begging her to keep and 
use all her things for as long as she needed them, or 
forever, should she be so inclined. Her eyes spoke 
a gratitude which her tongue dare not express: a 
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gratitude which Vernon felt to be the culminating point 
of her general distaste for the lady. She had much 
ado not to shudder at her kiss. 

Dan stood with his purple pudgy fist resting on his 
wife's slim shoulder, while the stiff breeze blew about 
her copper-burnished hair. As the two in the dog- 
cart were borne away, there was a dim look of pain, 
or foreboding, which struggled with the arrogance and 
the self-possession in Laura's face. 

" Well, there's an adventure for you ! " said Dan, 
as he turned indoors, chuckling. ^^ And what an 
ankle the girl's got — eh? Should say the mother 
was a thoroughbred, eh what? Jem feels quite abashed. 
Never saw him so backward in coming forward. Took 
all of a heap, I suppose. Say, do you think the 
father left money? Is she a good financial spec — 
as well as a dam pretty girl? If so, our friend's in 
luck." 

Laura, who was picking dead blossoms from a flower- 
ing musk, turned towards him a face of faint surprise. 
"Pretty? Really Dan! Why her eyes are down- 
right small and her mouth wide, and she has too much 
cheekbone! I always thought you were a judge." 

" So I am, so I am, my dear," he responded, stand- 
ing widely a-straddle as he lit a huge cigar. " The 
type ain't subtle enough for me. Anybody that wants 
to know my fancy, can have a look at my wife. She 
hasn't got your — what'd that novel-writing chap call 
it? — ^your allure — but she's a fine girl all the same. 
And then you know, she's young. She don't know 
all you know — ^not yet — 'tain't likely," 



CHAPTER ni 

HEB WELCOME 

**! think I see my father's sister stand 
Upon the hall-step of her country house 
To give me welcome. . . . She had lived, we'll say, 
A harmless life she called a virtuous life, 
A quiet life, which was not life at all, 
(But that, she had not lived enough to know.)" 

Aurora Leigh, 

Foe a time there was no sound but the clop-clop of 
the horse-hoofs upon the road, as the two young peo- 
ple drove away from the front door of Barrow End. 

Vernon felt the full unpleasantness of her position. 
She was in no mood to spare Jem. She waited for 
some time to see if her sulky escort had anything to 
say for himself, but as he did not speak, she suddenly 
broke silence, with a dry question. 

" I suppose," said she, " that you wish me to con- 
clude that my aunt does not know that I am coming?" 

Jem did not look round, but she saw the dark color 
suffuse his thick neck. " No, I didn't tell her," he said ; 
adding after a pause — " I am completely in your hands." 

" Oh, thanks," was the hasty reply, " I have no 
fancy for such a handful." 

The repudiation passed unchallenged. The man's 
discomfort , was evidently great and increasing. 

"I am really sorry for my ill-timed arrival," said 
the girl after a most uncomfortable pause. 

He turned round then, and flashed a look at her. 

There was a very curious expression on his face. " 111- 

26 
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timed, do you call it?" he said as if grudgingly. "I 
could think of another word." And while she pondered 
his exact meaning, he inquired defiantly — 

"Are you going to tell?" 

She made a sound expressive of indignation. " Tell ! 
Are men in England as stupid as that? Or do you 
think our standards are different over there? No, 
there is no possibility of telling. I hate lies, but you 
have me fast in the meshes of this one." 

He gave a grunt of relief, which was half a laugh. 
" Jove, though you did scare me," he remarked. " I 
never knew what a funk I am until you touched my 
arm, and I looked and saw your wet face, that seemed as 
if it was streaming with tears. I — I — thought you were 
my little sister that died when I was a boy." He drew 
out a handkerchief and passed it over his brow with a 
shudder. " I haven't got over it yet," he remarked. 

" It was, if you reflect, quite as awkward for me as 
for you," said the young lady with spirit. " I did not 
find a warm welcome." 

" It was unfortunate," he said curtly : and after they 
had proceeded some way in silence, he inquired how 
long she thought of staying. 

" That will depend entirely upon my aunt's feeling 
for me," she said quickly. " I am not the sort of 
girl to stay where I am not wanted: and I am quite 
independent. I have not come to ask my aunt for 
anything, except a little affection, if she can spare it." 

" Should think she could. She doesn't lavish it on 
me," grunted Jem. " This is where our — ^her — ^prop- 
erty begins— just this spinney. All beyond out there 
belongs to Umfraville of Ponthewel; your father quar- 
relled with the Umfravilles." 
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"What did they quarrel about? *' 

"Land, I think. But I don't know much about it, 
except that every soul round about this place has 
heard of it. It kind of made history, hereabouts. 
They fought a duel, under very odd conditions, and 
your father had to bolt — so I was told. But I belong 
to the Bardsley side, you see, and wad brought up in 
the Eastern Counties. I only came here when uncle 
died, seven years ago, as aunt couldn't manage the 
property alone." 

This was the longest speech she had heard from him, 
and it was given in jerks, with intervals between the 
clauses. " This is Carronlea," he said at last, as they 
turned in at a drive gate, and wound slowly up-hill to 
where a pretty house stood, commanding a wide 
prospect. The gardens bore signs of careful tendance, 
and although the season was so little advanced, the 
beds were afire with crocuses. 

Jem whistled as he drew up at the porch, and a 
man came running from the stables to take the horse. 
Then he helped the new-comer to alight, and led the 
way into the hall, and beyond to a comfortable 
countrified drawing-room, where sat an elderly lady 
in a widow's cap and silk gown, pouring out tea for a 
young man in a riding-suit who sat near by, and a girl 
of about sixteen, in a habit and wearing a cap of pheas- 
ants' breast feathers upon her mass of tawny hair. 

Mrs. Bardsley looked up, and her keen glance 
stiffened into surprise as it fell upon her nephew's 
tall companion. 

** Hallo, Jem ! " cried the girl, before any one else 
could speak. "There you are! I thought you were 
never coming! I rode over on purpose to ask you 
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about my ferret, because he's ill, and Miles wanted to 
walk me off without waiting for you." 

"Sorry,'* said Jem, who seemed unable to shake 
off his gloom. " I was kept. Aunt, here is a visitor 
for you- Your niece from Vancouver." 

Mrs. Bardsl^y grew crimson. She stood as if rooted to 
the ground, forgetting all but this surprising news. " My 
niece from Vancouver," she repeated — " Vernon's child ! " 

The girl came forward, her manner a mixture of 
shyness and appeal which became her very well. 
"Aunt Emma," she said timidly. 

Mrs. Bardsley opened her arms with an impulsive 
gesture which seemed to the spectators of this little 
scene, very unlike her usual manner. The girl who 
gladly received the embrace, divined in some subtle 
manner that there was remorse mingled with the love 
which undoubtedly inspired it. 

"Where's your father.?" was the first question, 
asked as soon as Mrs. Bardsley could find her voice. 
When the answer came — dead two years — she stood 
beside her tea-table, oblivious of her visitors, of her 
duties as hostess, of everything but this suddenly 
aroused consciousness of the past. 

Jem found himself constrained to come to the rescue. 
"Miss Wilmot, Sir Miles Umfraville," he muttered, 
"Miss Selma Umfraville." 

Mrs. Bardsley started from her reverie. "Where 
did you spring from, my child? How did Jem find 
you? " she asked, a little wildly. 

"You had better ask him to tell you," smiled 
Vernon, sitting down beside Sir Miles, and drawing 
off her gloves. 

" She missed her way — so I understood," mumbled 
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Jem awkwardly. " I went to see Trent, at Barrow 
End, about his motor : and Mrs. Trent said she heard her 
knocking at the door — she was caught in the storm last 
night. She was wet through and had no luggage. So 
they put her up for the night — and — and lent her things.'' 

" I thought that was Mrs. Trent's motor-coat," 
burst out Selma triumphantly, " because we met them 
driving the other day, and Miles said — * Just the sort 
of thing that woman would wear.' " 

" Selma, hold your tongue, I'm ashamed of you," 
said her brother in vexation. He rose. " We are in 
the way," he said sympathizingly to Mrs. Bardsley. 
" Let me say good-bye for the present, and congratu- 
late you upon your niece's arrival." 

" Oh, Jem, the ferret ! " cried Selma. 

" All right, I'll come along and give you some stuff for 
him," said Jem ; and the three left the room together. 

Mrs. Bardsley seemed barely conscious of their going, 
except that she did just wait for the door to close, before 
gathering the form of the lonely girl into her arms. 

" My dear — ^my dear ! — ^You came to me ! " 

Her voice faltered and broke down: a dry tearless 
sob shook her. She was a stoutish person who had 
never been handsome, and had lost her figure com- 
pletely, as some elderly Englishwomen do: evidently 
she paid no attention to fashion. She did not look 
emotional, but there was no doubting the genuine 
character of the feeling which now overswept her. 
With eager fingers she removed the girl's hat, pushed % 
back her hair, and looked her long and earnestly in 
the face, while she strove to trace the features of the 
brother who had been dear to her, and who had not 
forgiven a long-ago quarrel of youth. 
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"Yes — ^yes — ^you are like him. My poor Vernon! 
He was so chivalrous and so impracticable! But you 
have something of your mother too. Your features 
are Wilmot, but your coloring and expression are 
Ransom. You are not so lovely as your mother was, 
but, thank God, you are dearer to me, because you are 
like your father." 

" He left me," said Vernon, choking. She laid down 
her curly head upon her aunt's capacious bosom and 
wept tears that were in part of joy. Her journey had 
been long and lonely, the latter part of it fraught with 
uncertainty and disappointment. But here was wel- 
come and love for the stranger — here was one who was 
almost alone, and had a fund of unspent affection to 
lavish upon her brother's child. 

By degrees they were both calmer: and bit by bit 
the girl was a-ble to falter out the story of her arrival 
in England, her search for a relative whose name she 
did not know, and her curious appearance at Mrs. 
Trent's door at midnight.' 

" How fortunate," her aunt remarked, " that Jem 
should happen to go to Barrow End to-day! It is a 
place we seldom go near, he and I. What — er — what 
did you think of Mrs. Trent?" 

" She was very kind." 

"I shall judge her more leniently for the future," 
said Mrs. Bardsley penitently. " People round here 
are very shy of her." 

"Well, I can't say I took to her," said Vernon 
guardedly. 

" They have only been married a few months," 
said her aunt, " and poor old Trent seems quite in- 
fatuated. Nobody knows where he picked her up. 
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Met her in London somewhere. I don't know how 
she likes being marooned, as Jem calls it, in the wilds 
of the country. She dresses ridiculously, and has 
turned a good respectable farm into a bad imitation 
of a manor house." 

**Yes," said Vernon with a laugh, thinking of the 
print valances and coffin stools. 

After inquiries as to where she had left her luggage, 
her aunt went off with anxious hospitality, to dis- 
patch telegrams and give orders for a room to be 
prepared. 

"You can stay with me — a good long visit — 
you are not in a hurry to go back? " she asked 
wistfully. 

Vernon said she would love to stay awhile at Car- 
ronlea. She did not respond, as she would have done 
yesterday, that if her only kinswoman had need of 
her, she would stay forever. She did not know how 
such an arrangement would meet Jem's views. She 
had no desire to compete with him for her aunt's 
favor. The young man's repelling manner had 
hurt her, for she was not used to be repelled 
by young men — ^far from it. Their introduction 
had been so unfortunate, that she doubted if 
they ever could be on a natural, friendly foot- 
ing together. 

She went upstairs, and chose her own sleeping- 
room, with a good prospect from wide windows, 
across the fine country, with its heaving uplands. 
Later, they assembled for dinner in a dining-room 
which, though much out of date, was at least itself, 
and not deliberately pretending to an age it could 
not boast. 
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During this meal, which was plain, solid, but well 
cooked and served, Mrs. Bardsley put a question which 
seemed to take her niece aback. 

" My dear," she said, " you tell me poor Vernon has 
been dead two years. If that is so, why did you not 
come to me before?'' 

Vernon paused a moment as if the question found 
her unprepared. " I — I did not wish to leave my 
home," she said slowly.. "Father left me free to 
stay if I chose. But he said, if I grew restless, 
or needed a change, I was to come to England, 
to you." The color flamed up in her face. " I 
thought I would have a change this spring," she 
said. 

" Who's looking after your place? " asked Jem. 

" My manager, a man called Gladwyn." 

"Good sort?" 

"A good manager? Oh, excellent. He has been 
ten years on the place." 

"Married?" 

" Yes." 

Jem was checked. He thought he had discovered a 
reason for Vernon's flight. 

" Is his wife a nice woman ? " asked Mrs. Bardsley 
sympathetically. " One must be so thrown upon peo- 
ple's society out there. Is she a woman you can make 
a friend of? " 

" I — don't know. I never saw her," said Vernon, 
in some confusion. " I don't think he knows where 
she is. She left him." She turned to her aunt, and 
began to tell her about her house, and about the 
Chapmans, a man and wife who had been with them 
from the first, and who had brought her up. Her 
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mother had died at her birth. Of course she was 
to have been a boy, and to have her father's name: 
but the poor yoimg wife, in spite of the sex, would 
not have the name changed. " Call her Vernon," 
had been her last words, and naturally her distracted 
husband acted upon them. Mrs. Bardsley listened, 
and was, as her niece intended, drawn away from the 
subject of the manager's matrimonial affairs. But 
Jem pondered. 

" Dear me, dear me," said Mrs. Bardsley mourn- 
fully, "to think of the mischief a girl can make! 
Of course it was your mother was at the bottom of 
everything, between your father and Sir Miles Umfra- 
viUe." 

Vernon stared. " But he — Sir Miles — must have 
been a little boy then ! " 

" Oh, this is the new Sir Miles. He only inherited a 
year ago. It was his uncle who fought your father 
in Lancelot's Tower. They said it was because of 
the Swan Weir meadow — ^to save her name — ^but it 
was about her really. Poor child, poor child! A 
coquette she was, but, like many such girls, goo4 at 
heart; and she loved my brother well enough to go 
aboard i^ fishing-boat with him that very night, and 
sail for America, trusting in him that he would behave 
to her as a gentleman, and marry her when they 
landed. And so of course he did, and very happy 
they were. But Sir Miles never recovered your 
father's handling. He was always an invalid, and 
never married. Poor Madge! And she had but 
two years of her dear-snatched happiness! We 
lived in a house about five miles away from here at 
that time. Your father was headstrong, and I dare- 
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say I was hard upon him. Mother was dead, and 
he was imprudent, arrogant and reckless. Madge 
was the Vicar's daughter, and had all the young 
men buzzing round her from mom to night. She 
was that kind of girl, and I, God forgive me, thought 
she was a heartless little flirt. A woman like me 
doesn't know what it feels like to be as she was — 
to have men always after you, whether you will or 
no. She was that tempting, ripe kind of girl, with 
great eyes that shone like stars, and lovely white 
limbs. Somehow, one is apt to think that such a 
girl has not much soul. But she was brave and 
discerning, too. She knew which to choose among 
her suitors. But at the time, I did all I could to keep 
your father from her; and one day I went too far. 
I told him a fib about her, saying she was gone away 
when I knew she was at home. He found it out, 
and from that day he never spoke to me — ^never since. 
He did not send me his address, after they ran away, 
nor any news at all, except just an American paper 
with the announcement of their marriage in it. . . . 
It has been cruel suffering for me. And he never 
knew I married Tom Bardsley. I do not know how 
he heard that I was married at all. He used to like 
Tom. Our home was sold when my father died, soon 
after Vernon ran away, and I left the neighbor- 
hood. So it was not likely he could think of me as 
settled down here for life. I never spoke with the 
late Sir Miles after the duel. But the new one says 
he sees no sense in keeping up feuds, so he came to 
call at once. I am glad to be on friendly terms with 
them once more." 
By slow degrees she told this story, as they dis- 
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cussed their almonds and raisins. The two young 
people listened with rapt attention. 

" Father had to run away because he had fought a 
duel?" asked Vernon with great interest. Evidently 
she knew nothing of her father's career. 

" Yes ; they got him away just in time. Sir Miles 
was too badly hurt to be moved, and I suppose he 
paid a heavy fine. At any rate, he was not im- 
prisoned! it was arranged somehow. Nobody quite 
knew how your father was got away. It must have 
been Madge's doing, as she must have been quite near 
the spot where they fought." 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE INVITATION 

What if with her sunnj hair 
And smile as sunny as cold* 
She meant to weave n^e a snare 
Of some coquettish deceit? ** 



TEs-imoxr. 



Two days had gone by. On the second of these, 
Vernon's huge trunks arrived from Southampton, and 
she was very busy unpacking and arranging her 
things. 

There was absolutely no doubt of her aunt's de- 
light in her arrival, and pleasure in her company. 
But Jem Bardsley preserved his attitude of sullen 
reserve in a way which would have been decidedly 
unpleasant had she seen him often enough for it to 
be noticeable. But she found that she saw very little 
of him indeed. He breakfasted early, and was off 
and away upon his duties long before she and Aunt 
Emma sat down together to their cosey meal in a 
sunny morning-room at nine o'clock. He came in to 
lunch, but disappeared immediately after. He like- 
wise appeared at late dinner, retiring to his own den 
afterwards, as he said, to write letters; but also, as 
Vernon quickly divined, because smoking was not 
aDowed in the drawing-room. 

He certainly went out on the second evening of her 
stay; and it was not possible for her to resist the 
conclusion that he had gone to Barrow End. The 
very thought of the place sent a little sKudder through 
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her. Before the eye of her fancy that picture con- 
stantly presented itself. The lighted hall, Jem's hasty, 
ill-assured laugh, the sight of Laura, in her yellow 
satin, standing at the half-open door with the red 
lamplight behind her — ugh! How hateful it was! 
But she could see clearly enough that it was also 
difficult for Jem. So far, she was holding her 
tongue. But he had no guarantee for her perpetual 
silence. Her aunt knew nothing. She spoke of the 
Trents as of people on the fringe of possibilities — 
people with whom she and her nephew were hardly 
acquainted. Ah, well ! 

The girl from Vancouver hoped she would soon for- 
get it. She had fled from one complication, over there, 
to find herself enmeshed here in a new one. But, 
thank the fates, this one was not her affair. Lionel 
Gladwyn emphatically was. 

She liked her manager — had liked him for nearly 
ten years. He was ten or twelve years older than 
she, had taught her to ride, and many other things. 
He came to the Ranch first, a broken-down, dis- 
appointed man. He had been well off, wild, fond of 
gay company. But he had not been vicious. He 
had married young, and without grudging had allowed 
his young wife to participate in his betting, racing, 
motoring, loafiing existence. They wanted no children, 
no responsibilities, just to enjoy life. And he pres- 
ently found that if they continued to enjoy it at their 
present pace, they would soon have arrived at the 
bankruptcy court. He was sent for by the solicitor 
who had always managed his father's affairs, and 
pretty thoroughly frightened. He told his wife that 
they must pull up. 
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She received the news in the manner for which her 
life had fitted her. She said it was ^* rotten luck." 
Lionel, a good fellow at heart, told her that he thought 
their best plan would be to quit the whole thing — ^to 
leave England, sell their motors, and buy an estate 
somewhere " out West," where you could really live 
well and have a good time, at about a tenth of the 
cost of their present hotel existence. 

She heard him out, and in the end consented. 
What else could she do? She had apparently drawn 
a matrimonial blank — a man who could give her only 
a very short run for her money. Her nature was of 
different fibre from his. He had an under-layer of 
sound tissue below the love of pleasure and surface 
indolence. She was a woman such as Mr. Finero's 
" Iris " — fundamentally animal, and dependent upon 
creature comforts. She did not say to herself in so 
many words, *^ I must have luxuries, and if Lionel 
cannot provide them, I must find some man who 
will." But that was what it all amounted to, in 
reality. He was fond of her. She had been a very 
amusing companion, as long as things went well. 
The inherited tradition of a long, clean English an- 
cestry behind him, caused him to believe that, now 
the tide had turned, she would rise to the situation 
and help him to work as she had helped him to 
play — ^help him to earn as she had so freely helped to 
spend. 

They went to America together. And the life suited 
Lionel well. He knew a good deal about horses, he 
liked fresh air, he was a good master and a com- 
petent workman. The powers he had wasted in such 
places as Monte Carlo and Biarritz came back to him 
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in the fine climate and healthy surroundings of his 
new life. 

But to Mrs. Gladwyn it was living death. She 
drooped and pined, and grew so peevish, so ailing, 
that he was half-distracted. He sent her, with a 
maid, to Colorado Springs, to try and get her accli- 
matized, as he said. She prayed to be sent to Eng- 
land. He could not afford it. The remains of his 
patrimony had been sunk in the purchase of his pretty 
estate, and for him to make her such an allowance 
as would keep her in England was simply out of 
the question, quite apart from his disapproval of 
the idea of separation. She went to Colorado 
Springs, and wrote to one of the men she 
had known and liked best in her society days, to 
come and relieve her boredom. The result of it was 
that she returned to England with this man, Percy 
Martin. 

Those who had known young Gladwyn were un- 
prepared for the extent to which this catastrophe 
prostrated him. His change of fortune had braced 
him, had given him a sense of responsibility. If his 
wife could have reconciled herself to the life, it would 
have been for him a happy one. He had thought of 
coaxing her to become the mother of one or two dear 
little sons or daughters, whom he could teach to ride 
and row and shoot and garden, and who would make 
the wilderness a true paradise in the eyes of their 
father. 

And now his wife had left him. Because he could 
no longer supply her with the creature comforts and 
luxuries which she craved, she had gone away and 
left him disgraced, miserable, alone. 
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"I never gave her a rough word," he said in a 
dazed kind of way. 

Of course, she put it on the usual modem grounds 
— the plea of irresistible passion. But even Lionel 
had sense to see through that. She was not that 
kind of woman. ^^ She thinks Martin can do her 
better than I can now," he bitterly remarked; and 
in that sentence summed up his wife's motives justly 
and completely. 

It was just at this point of his career that he fell 
in with Mr. Wilmot. The estate he had bought had 
become odious to him, and under the advice of his 
new friend he sold it, and came to live with him. 
The English air of comfort and good management 
which pervaded everything in the Wilmot household 
was soothing to his lacerated affections. He became 
very fond of the little English girl, whose father was 
almost comically careful of the purity of her accent, 
and pleased that she should have an English play- 
fellow. 

Tinie by very slow degrees lessened the smart of his 
wound. 

There had been no divorce. To the simple-minded 
Lionel, his wife's desertion of him had had in it some- 
thing so cold-blooded as to harden his heart against 
her. He had fully expected her to write and appeal 
to him to set her free, but no such letter arrived. 
In the isolation of his remote life, he heard no news — 
no news of any kind. He still remained the legal hus- 
band of the woman who sold herself to the higher 
bidder. 

And as the gentle years rolled imperceptibly by, 
the child Vernon grew to womanhood. Her father 
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died; and Lionel — quite suddenly — fell in love with 
her. 

The situation thus created changed everything. 
Apart from the fact of his having a wife living, he 
knew that to ask a girl who had never seen anything 
of the world to marry the only man she knew — 
and he a widower or worse, and considerably older 
than herself — was not what he called playing the 
game. 

He told her — he had to tell her. But he urged her 
to go to England before giving him an answer. To 
tell the truth, Vernon had no idea whether she wanted 
to marry him or not. He was her own chum, her 
best friend. But did she love him? That was what 
she did not know. There had been times — of late 
they had come to her more frequently — when she 
was filled with restlessness, and felt that she lived 
buried in a hole, and that she wanted to climb out 
and see the world beyond the blue hills. Both Glad- 
wyn and she saw clearly that they could not continue 
to live in adjacent houses, upon their present terms. 
They must either marry or decide not to marry. 
And in the latter case, parting was, he felt, the only 
thing for him. So they agreed that she should come 
to England, and that for twelve months she should 
be free. He, in the mean time, would set inquiries 
on foot to find out where his wife was, and if she was 
still alive. 

In resolving to remain behind, Gladwjm had chosen 
the harder part. Vernon had no idea, in her young, 
undeveloped nature, of what it cost him to see her 
go forth into a world full of other men. Young, full 
of health, and, in his opinion, unspeakably attractive, 
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he did wonder at himself when his straining eyes could 
no longer see the train that bore her across the Con- 
tinent. But, as he returned to the Ranch emptied of 
all that had made life joyous, he told himself that his 
own feelings at that moment were a justification of his 
conduct. He knew in his heart that she would never 
come back. If that were true, then how wrong he 
would have been to tie her down. 

Vernon had suffered, too, in the parting. She was 
leaving every familiar thing behind her. In the last 
hour, she had been very near clinging to Lionel and 
saying that she could not go. But there was in her 
an element of adventure, a spirit of youth and enter- 
prise, which drove her forward. She must see what 
life was, before she could settle down content. 

And before she reached New York, the wander- 
lust had hold of her. She felt she could go on now, 
to the world^s end. The lady who had been her escort 
across Canada — and who was returning from a visit to 
a married daughter — came no farther than New York. 
She saw Vernon on board the boat, and thence the 
girl sailed out solitary into the unknown. 

And this was the unknown. 

This countryside, which seemed to her so curiously 
divided up by boundaries, — this place where every 
one's property was clearly demarcated, where one 
saw no wide spaces, no waste land; where houses 
and farms seemed to be inhabited by a puzzling 
sort of people — where neighbors were not neighborly. 
Lionel had prepared her mind as carefully as he could 
for the changes she would find. The first two days 
of her abode in England were spent in great efforts 
to adjust her impressions to his sage counsels. Y^^^ 
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Lionel knew England, no doubt, but there was a good 
deal to puzzle the new-comer. 

" My dear," said Aunt Emma, after lunch the 
second day, " I feel that it is our duty to drive to 
Barrow End, call upon Mrs. Trent, and thank her for 
befriending you." She sdid it in a tone of courageous 
resignation. 

Her neiece heaved a sigh. " Ves and take back 
my borrowed plumes," she said seriously, " now that 
my own things have come. But I still feel very much 
a girl from the backwoods, auntie. Have you any 
large towns around, where I could fix myself up with 
clothes? " 

Jem made a sound in his throat indicative of mirth. 
Vernon's Americanisms were the only thing in her 
which, so far, provoked this queer, growling chuckle 
of his. 

" My dear, of course. Jem must drive us to Yeo- 
minster," said Mrs. Bardsley. " I wonder if you have 
time to drive us to Barrow End to-day, Jem?" 

" Sorry," said Jem, diligently helping himself to 
more beef, " but I must ride to Appleton and see Davis 
about Morgan's mortgage." 

"A pity. Vernon would have enjoyed the cart," 
said his aunt. "We must go prosaically in the 
brougham, Vernon." 

" I suppose," said the girl, after a minute's thought, 
"that one can buy a horse in England?" 

"Buy a horse? Of course, my child. Do you 
want to ride? " 

"Yes. I feel very cramped without a mount," re- 
plied the girl. 

The worst of it is, that Jem has really very little 
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time for riding," said her aunt regretfully. " Still, 
he does go about a good deal, one way and another, 
and I am sure he would be delighted to have a com- 
panion." 

" Oh, but I need not trouble him," cut in Vernon 
swiftly. " I like going by myself. I am used to that. 
Lionel — ^I mean Mr. Gladwyn, my manager — used to 
let me go anywhere, and you know it is really wild out 
there." 

" Dandy carries a lady," observed Jem, " and I've 
got no use for her this spring." 

** You might try her," said Mrs. Bardsley. 

Vernon looked full of interest. " How delightful ! 
I will try Dandy to-morrow, if I may. I brought my 
saddle and all my things, as Mr. Gladwyn thought it 
was worth while." 

" I cannot think," remarked her aunt, contemplat- 
ing her, " how they ' allowed you to come alone, on 
such a wild-goose chase." 

" There was nobody to prevent me," said Vernon 
coolly. " Besides, you couldn't have much difficulty 
in finding anybody in a little place like England, 
could you.'*" 

Jem chuckled again. There was something very 
contemptuous in the sound. 

"We are a bit thicker on the ground here than 
with you," he said. " I suppose there are more peo- 
ple in this one county than in all Vancouver." 

This provoked Vernon, and she launched into a 
little defence of the populousness of Vancouver, espe- 
cially of Victoria. Jem cut her short by rising from 
table; and almost had the air of leaving the room in 
order to bring to an end what she had to say. 
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on somehow respected him for his boorishness. 
s in my power and he won't curry favor," she 
herself. But Mrs. Bardsley was vexed. " How 
ly Jem is behaving," she said. " He is not al- 
' ^^s so grumpy. In my opinion, Vernon, he is suf- 
tvo^S from an acute attack of jealousy!" 
** ^He will get over it," said Vernon, laughing. 
Tlie gravel sweep at Barrow End was in better 
condition than it had been wiien Vernon first made its 
Acquaintance. 

It was well rolled, and the border showed many 
green hyacinth tips which would soon be very pretty. 
Mrs. Trent was at home, said the clumsy, smartly 
uniformed maid. 

They went into the hall, evidently so lately neither 
^ore nor less than the kitchen: and were ushered 
into the drawing-room, the apartment of the rose- 
shaded lamp, into which Vernon had not as yet 
entered. 

It was heavy with the scent of hothouse flowers, 

and drowsy with the warmth of a tremendous fire, 

^pon one of those new hearths in which the fire seems 

^^ lie upon the ground. The background was of 

'^^S'lazed red bricks, considered by the lady of the 

ouse a. felicitous expression of the general tone of 

Urious rusticity which she affected. Several novel- 

^bo^^ ^^d magazines, and many fashion papers lay 

* ^^ chAiT^i tables and sofas. The hostess was not 
-«ent. 

j^ • ^^••>^^ley> with doubting eye, approached a 

njo^^ j.^ p^^sterfield, a mass of cushions, looking 

Hpojj . '^^^ ^ i^^^^ ^^VL a sofa. Seating herself gingerly 

^ - * ^hfk __^ A^l^ ^o within a few inches of the floor, 
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and her cry of dismay caused Vernon to spring for- 
ward and rescue her, with some laughter. 

" What a slushy thing ! " said Aunt Emma in much 
disdain, taking refuge upon a kitchen chair. " The 
lady must be fond of lounging.'* 

As she spoke the door opened, and Mrs. Trent 
glided in, wearing one of her most freakish tea-gowns. 

" Well, this is pleasant,'' said she brightly. " How 
is my waif and wanderer.'^ You have found your 
harbor, have you not? " 

She spoke to Vernon with a caressing familiarity 
which the girl resented. And she saw that the lady 
produced, upon her aunt, just the same feeling of 
raised bristles which she herself experienced. It was 
hard to say just what it was that one resented in 
Laura Trent. She was not a common woman aping 
the manners of a class beyond her. Voice, language, 
and movements all belonged to the well-born, in spite 
of her absurd clothes. Mrs. Bardsley was a person of 
sense and experience. The more she looked at this 
woman, the less she liked her, and the more she won- 
dered where such a man as Dan Trent had picked her 
up, and why she had married him. 

She took the conversation into her own hands, and 
explained to Mrs. Bardsley that she had been too 
busy during the winter, trying to get her house in 
order, to be able to think of social duties, but that 
she now hoped to do better. Her husband had given 
her a motor, and she should be able to get about, 
as with the coming of spring the roads seemed likely to 
become passable, a boon she had not dared to hope for 
during the terrible winter. 

The maid brought in a very elaborate tea, and 
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they talked laboriously on, the good temper of Mrs. 
Trent remaining apparently impervious to snubs. She 
wondered what could be done to draw the neigh- 
borhood, which seemed so scattered, together. Could 
they start a Shakespeare Reading Society, or an 
Amateur Dramatic Society? Vernon did not know. 
She had no experience in such matters. Mrs. Trent 
supposed the Umfravilles were the people to get hold 
of, if you wanted things done. Vemdn still did not 
know. 

Mrs. Trent wondered whether, if she fetched Mrs. 
Bardsley in her motor, she would take her to call 
upon Selma Umfraville. Mrs. Bardsley thought Miss 
Umfraville would prefer to call upon Mrs. Trent first. 
Mrs. Trent asked, in tones of innocent surprise, whether 
these hard and fast rules were still in existence? She 
had hoped that, even in the provinces, people were 
now accepted for what they were, more than who they 
were. 

Mrs. Bardsley said that she hoped and believed 
that that was so. But in the country things moved 
slowly, and minds were not made up in a moment. 
She was feeling miserably uncomfortable. With all 
her heart she was grateful to this woman for the way 
in which she had befriended the girl on whom she 
had already fixed her fierce and narrow aflpections. 
She felt acutely that some return for such hospitality 
was demanded of her by her own conscience. Yet 
every word spoken by Mrs. Trent was increasing her 
aversion. 

However, Emma Bardsley was never one to flinch 
from her duty. She duly brought out her invitation 
for the Trents to dine at Carronlea one day the 
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following week. It was accepted graciously, without 
any appearance of imdue elation. Dan was not a 
diner-out. He preferred his own fireside. But to an 
informal dinner and with the chance of again meeting 
a young lady whom he had much admired — there 
was a mischievous glance at Vernon, which she found 
it impossible to meet with a smile. 

Not a word was said of Jem, from first to last. 
Mrs. Bardsley, having endured for twenty minutes, 
rose and made her adieux: and Vernon followed her 
from the room, wondering whether this could be in- 
deed herself, this stuck-up, stand-oflF miss, who resented 
chafF, repelled overtures of friendship, and was not 
completely free of the impulse to gather up her skirts 
from contact with the perfumed frills of the lady of 
Barrow End. 

Both her aunt and she were silent for a while; as 
the brougham bowled them along to their next visit, 
which was to Ponthewel, as it chanced. 

At last Vernon said, in a tone of irritation, " I 
thought that I was a democrat. But I find that I am 
either a prig, or a Pharisee, or both." 

Mrs. Bardsley looked at her with a twinkle in her 
eye: there was an odd, unexpected sympathy be- 
tween these two women, born perhaps of kinship, but 
real and profound. "Yes. That's just how I feel,'' 
she returned. 

"What is it.? " asked the girl doubtfully. 

" I do not know, and to hazard a guess would 
be uncharitable," was the reply. " If I saw any 
likelihood of your becoming intimate there, I 
would warn you. As things are, that seems 
quite unnecessary." 
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They both smiled, and Mrs. Bardslej turned the 
subject. 

Ponthewel is a gray stone Tudor house, which owing 
to the comparative poverty of its owners in the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, miraculously 
escaped the hands of the restorer, and fronts its 
grassy park with its mullions and dripstones, and its 
old arched doorway leading straight into the hall, un- 
changed. Vernon would have liked to penetrate into 
the interior, and was disappointed when the unliveried 
manservant replied that the baronet and his sister were 
not at home. 

" But I rather fancy, madam," said he, " that they 
are gone to Carronlea. I think I heard Miss Umfra- 
ville express that intention at lunch, madam.'* 

They returned home forthwith, and found the 
Umfravilles there, seated in the drawing-room, enter- 
tained by Jem, and awaiting their return. 

" Why," said Mrs. Bardsley, as they entered, " we 
have just been in state, to call upon you. Miss Umfra- 
ville, in order to apologize for the way I behaved the 
other day, when this child of mine dropped from the 
clouds, and I forgot my duties as hostess so con^- 
pletely." 

" We thought it very natural," said Sir Miles, look- 
ing at Vernon as he shook hands, as if he honestly felt 
that she might be held a valid excuse for much ab- 
sence of mind. Selma, as usual, put his thought into 
words. 

"You see," she said to Vernon, "I thought you 
looked the right sort. I said to Miles, after we had 
gone — * I believe that girl's a flyer ! ' I asked Jem if 
you weren't, and he said he didn't know. He said it 
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was early days yet — ^you know what an old stick-in- 
the-mud Jem is." 
" Selma ! " — from her brother. 

" He is, Miles ; I believe you said so yourself. He 
is so cautious and so close, but I determined to come 
and see you again, because there isn't a decent girl 
round here for miles and miles." 
" Sehna! " 

" Well, Miss Wilmot knows what I mean. I mean 
a girl of my sort, with any go in her. So I made 
Miles come again to-day, though he said it was not 
manners. But fortunately he wanted to come him- 
self, because Jem knows all there is to know about 
cows, and Miles is getting to be such a farmer, he will 
soon call turnips * turmuts,' and talk about * they 
steers.' " 

" I feel immensely flattered, you know, to be called 
a flyer," said Vernon. " It is not what I expected. 
Yankee, or Wild Colonial, or at the best. Country 
Cousin, was the summit of my ambition." 

** Oh rot," said Selma, " anybody could see that 
you were the real thing. And I am the first person 
who saw you, so I think we ought to have first innings, 
don't you.'^ " 

"I cannot control her," Sir Miles was explaining 
to Mrs. Bardsley. " I shall be obliged to say that 
she pays no visits with me on horseback, but only 
when Miss Frampton, her governess, can accompany 
her. Oh, I don't mind when she is here with you — 
I mean I don't so much mind. But there are houses 
where such talk as this would never do." 

" Don't be silly. Miles," said Selma. " You know 
quite well that in houses like that I am as good as 
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gold. At Mardrum for instance. The five Miss Les- 
ters and their father, Colonel Lester. The youngest 
of them is thirty-nine, and they read a great deal 
of solid literature, and travel every year, and talk 
to you about foreign picture-galleries and the hotels 
in Vienna. I'm as glum as Jem when we go to call on 
them." 

" A good thing too," said Jem calmly. " Aunt 
Emma, will you have some more tea ? " 

" My dear, no ; we had what you might call a tea 
of three courses at Mrs. Trent's," replied Mrs. Bards- 
ley. " I have just been there," she explained, " with 
my niece, to thank Mrs. Trent for befriending her 
when she came to her house near midnight, having lost 
her way." 

" Oh, do tell us the whole story," pleaded Selma. 
" You know Miles marched me off without hearing it, 
the other day." 

" There is not much story in it," said Vernon. " I 
acted like a perfect idiot, starting to walk miles of 
lonely country without a map, or knowing where I 
was going. And it came on a bad storm and I lost 
my way. And Mrs. Trent was sitting up for her 
husband, and I saw the light, so I knocked, and 
at first she thought I was a tramp, but when she 
found I was coming to Carronlea she was very kind, 
and fed me, and put me to bed and lent me dry 
clothes." 

" Come then, she must be a good sort," said Sir 
Miles, in his grave, deliberate way. " I feel rather 
sorry for her, don't you know, married to such a 
fellow as Trent. You go there a good bit, don't 
you?" he asked simply, of Jem. 
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" No, I don't/' replied Jem, looking carefully at 
the carpet, where Selma had let fall crumbs which he 
was picking up and ranging upon her lap to her mock 
disgust. 

" It is very difficult to know what line to take,'* 
said Mrs. Bardsley, knitting her brows. "Jem, of 
course, has a good deal to do with Trent, who rents 
some of our grazing ground. In return for this 
kindness of theirs to Vernon, I have felt bound to 
ask them to dine next week." 

"Are they coming?'' asked Jem. 

*' Oh yes. The question is — ^how can I ask any one 
to meet them? " 

"Look here," said Sir Miles firmly, setting down 
his cup. *' Is there any reaiion — does anybody know 
of any reason, except Mrs. Trent's appearance, why 
the poor thing should be sent to Coventry? Because 
if not, why not call upon her, and take away her 
feeling of being shunned? There is no need to be 
intimate — but why not be on terms?" 

Mrs. Bardsley looked worried. " Nothing is Tcnoxbn 
either against, or — or for her. Sir Miles," she said 
unwillingly. " Her appearance is against her : the 
fact of her marrying that man is against her: and 
I reluctantly own that I find her manners against 
her." 

" My aunt takes the view they call * county ' — the 
view the five Miss Lesters would undoubtedly take," 
said Jem sarcastically. 

"Well, Jem, Vernon feels it too, and she has been 
brought up far less rigidly. She iagrees with me in 
feeling — ill at ease — ^with Mrs. Trent." 

" I think it is only a question of personal attraction 
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and repulsion/' said Vernon, looking almost apolo- 
getically at Jem. " She was very kind to me.'* 

" Don't you think the fact that people all look 
down their noses at her might make her manners 
artificial — a bit ^aggressive — eh.'' " asked Sir Miles 
kindly. 

" Oh, very likely," said Mrs. Bardsley hurriedly. 

'^And nobody has a word to say against her 
character," went on the young man. Vernon felt 
herself growing uncomfortably red, and, rising, went 
to lay down her coat upon a distant chair. Sir 
Miles springing up, hastened to her assistance. The 
challenge was not replied to by any one. ** Well 
come," said Sir Miles, " I'll tell you what I'll do, Mrs. 
Bardsley. If you will invite me, I'll come to dine and 
meet them." 

" It would be very kind," returned Mrs. Bardsley 
doubtfully, " but it would mean that you would have 
to call upon her." 

" VTell, why not? Selma is too young, and she would 
not to be expected to go. If I call, it gives the poor 
soul what she wants: and the acquaintance need not 
go beyond the return call." 

There was a slight pause. "Well, if you will ar- 
range it like that, I shall be very glad," said Aunt 
Emma at last. 



CHAPTER V 



THE DINNEB PAETY 



** Too bold, too confident, she'll still face down 
The spitefullest of talkers in our town — 
How we talk, in the little town below!" 

Pippa Passes, 

The dinner party at Carronlea was completed by 
the presence of the Vicar, and of Miss Tarlton. 

This was ahnost equivalent, from the point of view 
of publicity, to a paragraph in the local Press. 

Miss Tarlton was the daughter of a former vicar 
of Ponthewel, and resided, " upon her means," which 
were limited, in a tiny habitation which the late Sir 
Miles had transformed for her from a workman's cot- 
tage by the addition of a porch, a bathroom, and 
an extra bedroom over the bathroom. Here she passed 
a life of most ideal content, making a fine art of the 
practice of knowing other people's business. 

Miss Tarlton was " county " to her finger-tips. 
Like most people of her kind, she out-countied the 
county. For, whereas that august body is usually 
quite without ceremony, to those who are inside the 
ring-fence, Miss Tarlton's whole existence was fenced 
about with ceremony: and she was used as a book of 
reference by those who came into the neighborhood, 
worthy of being received into the circle of the elect, 
but, by reason of having formerly dwelt in London or 
some other place where there is sadly too much 
tolerance or too little discrimination, not being initi- 
ated into all the delicate adjustments of local eti- 
quette. 

56 
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*^ Of course, dear, it is delightful to see you again so 
soon," she would explain to Selma, who, as she 
confided to Jem, " simply rolled in Miss Tarlton," — > 
" of course I am delighted ; nevertheless you know, 
you should not, strictly, have been to see me agaiii 
until I had duly paid my call after your brother's 
kind entertainment of me — a call which could not, 
with propriety, have been delayed longer than to- 
morrow, and would have been paid to-day, had not 
my gardener's weekly visit necessitated my superin- 
tendence.'* 

Mrs. Bardsley was, to Miss Tarlton, a part of the 
recognized scheme of things. One hardly paused to 
consider whether one liked or disliked Mrs. Bardsley. 
She was there. She was undeniable. One owed defer- 
ence to her opinion and acceptance to her invitations. 
One put on one's black silk and one's point lace to 
dine with Mrs. Bardsley. For a third-person invita- 
tion one added one's diamond brooch. 

When she walked into the comfortable, inartistic 
drawing-room at Carronlea, Miss Tarlton was much 
gratified to find that Sir Miles had been asked to meet 
her. She shook hands warmly, and told him, as she 
invariably did, every time they met, that one of her 
poor father's last exercises of his ministerial calling 
had been to baptize Sir Miles in the font of the parish 
church. 

"As if they usually baptized babies in the pulpit 
or the belfry," Selma was wont to remark; and Miss 
Tarlton wondered what Sir Miles found so amusing in 
her anecdote, little knowing that he had been specially 
instructed by his sister to note whether the usual 
formula was gone through, and that he had confided 
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as much both to Jem and to the fine, vigorous-looking 
girl in a classic gown of white chiffon, who stood 
beside Mrs. Bardsley in the glow of the generous fire. 

Mrs. Bardsley introduced Vernon with particular 
care to the well-bred chatterbox who would announce 
her arrival to the whole neighborhood. 

** My brother's daughter — ^poor Vernon's little Ver- 
non — the one child of the union for which so much had 
been gone through — and blood actually shed." 

Miss Tarlton was profoundly interested. It was 
upon her father's death that the Rev. Walter Ransom, 
father of Margaret Ransom, had come as vicar to the 
parish which he left abruptly, soon after the scandal 
of his daughter's elopement. He had been dead many 
years: and -Miss Tarlton was proceeding to give his 
grand-daughter his entire genealogy for the past four 
generations, when Mrs. Bardsley broke in-^ 

" I hate to interrupt you, Sophia," — ^Miss Tarlton's 
baptismal appellation — also bestowed at the font of 
the same church — was Sophia, — ^^ but I have to tell 
you that I am making a social departure this 
evening." 

" A social departure ! " 

"Yes. At Sir Miles's request. You know the 
Trents, of Barrow End.?" 

Miss Tarlton looked as though her friend has said — 
"You like pigwash, don't you.'^ " 

" I have heard of them," she said, between set lips, 
" I gather that you do not mean to ask whether they 
are upon my visiting-list.'^ " 

" Oh no. But they are dining with me to-night," 
said Mrs. Bardsley calmly. 

Miss Tarlton's countenance was worthy of study. 
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The three joung people left their talk to observe 
her. 

" Dear Mrs. Bardsley, you have always a strong 
reason for all that you do." 

"In this case, I certainly have. I am under a 
debt of great obligation to Mrs. Trent, which I will 
proceed to explain." She related the story of Ver- 
non's adventure: that is, the version of it which 
Vernon had given to the world: and concluded 
thus — 

" I felt it due to them to be invited here. I also 
felt that to ask nobody to meet them would be 
invidious. Sir Miles came to my rescue. He volun- 
teered to step into the breach: and he added — 'Ask 
Miss Tarlton. Her position is unassailable: and 
she is so skilled a society woman that she can easily 
evade being asked to call, or taking any responsibility 
in the matter.' " 

In silence the three stood round, watching the 
eflPect of this appeal. They saw consternation strug- 
gling with complacency upon the features of Sophia. 
It was a moment fraught with psychological inter- 
est: broken into by the opening of the door, and 
the sonorous voice of Brooke, the coachman, who 
waited at table when there was company, announc- 
ing — 

"Mr. and Mrs. Trent." 

Vernon admired the courage with which Laura 
made her entrance. She had no idea what she might 
find, what reception she might encounter. But her 
manner was just what it should have been, quiet, 
almost to the point of indifference. To the no smaD 
astonishment of Miss Tarlton, who had seen her only 
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upon her husband's drag, and in company with men, 
€ind men one did not know — there was breeding ap- 
parent in every movement of her pliant figure, gowned 
by Worth in a dress that was as subdued as it was 
manifestly costly. 

Poor Dan was not so good. It had been essential 
to frighten him a little; and his aspect, as he glanced 
round at the room and the company was, to say the 
least of it, constrained. He might have found relief 
in plunging into agricultural questions with the two 
young men, but Laura had told him — it had been 
almost her last injunction — ^that before dinner he 
must talk to his hostess; and as he stood stifily 
upright before the sofa whereon sat Mrs. Bardsley 
and the great Sophia, his embarrassment was very 
obvious. 

"We feel ourselves lucky to have persuaded you 

out, Mr. Trent," said Aunt Emma cheerfully. " Mrs. 

Trent says you are fond of your own fireside as a rule." 

Dan laughed uncomfortably. His innate honesty 

told him that this was his first chance to leave his 

fireside for any other at which his wife would have 

i consented to sit. But he knew that Laura's keenness 

10 ; to come was only equalled by her desire to hide the 

(C-^ fact, so he fumbled a good deal over his reply before 

achieving something about its being a bit lonely, at 

I Barrow End, for a woman who had been used to Lon- 

QTi ^^^ and plenty of society. 

^tj Sophia's lip curled. Society indeed! She knew 
tei ^^^y accurately what society meant. She wondered 
aiAi W many years had passed since the woman seated 
oiall Wore her forfeited her place in it. She was sure 
onlu ^hat this was not a parvenue, but a declassSe — a thing 
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more deadly, because there was some concealed story 
to be reckoned with. 

Dan turned forlornly to Vernon, a hesitating smile 
upon his face. " Well," he said, " that was a queer 
trip you took, wasn't it? What did your aunt think 
of you, alone on the roads that time of night, all 
unprotected, in a strange country?" 

Vernon smiled pleasantly, to reassure him. " She 
thought I was a very foolish girl, as you did, Mr. 
Trent," she replied. 

" Ay, Jem brought back more than he bargained 
for, that day, didn't he?" chuckled Mr. Trent, to 
whom the idea of Jem's driving home a young woman 
to his aunt appeared so exquisitely humorous as 
not to stale by repetition. " And are you going to 
settle down in England now, or are you going back 
again? " 

" I haven't made any arrangements yet," replied 
Vernon, with a nervous feeling that both Jem and Mrs. 
Trent had paused in what they were saying, to hear 
her answer. 

Dan contemplated Vernon with a long stare of ap^ 
preciation. " And so," said he, turning to Sir Miles, 
who stood at the new-comer's elbow, " so, your uncle 
and her father fought over her mother, eh? So the 
story goes. Well, if her mother was like her, I don't 
wonder." 

"You are misinformed, Mr. Trent," replied Miles, 
his eyes fixed humorously upon the girl. " They 
fought about the ownership of the Swan Weir meadow, 
which remains undecided to this day." 

"O ho! That was it, was it? How came it that 
there was a doubt about the matter? " 
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Miss Tarlton simply could not refrain from giving 
them a short chapter from the County Gazetteer which 
existed in her retentive brain. 

"You see, Mr. Trent," she said, as frigidly as was 
consistent with politeness, " the Wilmots, though of 
county blood, were strangers in Yeoshire. They had 
not, like the Umfravilles, held their position from time 
immemorial. Miss Wilmot's grandfather. General Wil- 
mot, bought a small place, known as Swan Weir, ad- 
joining the Umfraville estate. He was under the 
impression that the Swan Weir meadow, and the fish- 
ing in the stream which flowed through it, were included 
in his purchase. Old Sir James, the great-uncle of 
Sir Miles, maintained that this was not so, and there 
was a great deal of quarrelling and going to law about 

it;' 

"And what, in your opinion, are the rights of 
the matter, ma'am?" asked Trent, with so much 
deference that Miss Tarlton was indirectly flat- 
i- tered. 

I "I dare not presume to give a reply," she returned. 
'F| **01d Mrs. Baldwin, who holds the little property 
'4 now, bought it on the express understanding that 
ic4 the Swan Weir meadow was not included. And I 
think I am right in saying that Sir Miles is looked 
upon as the owner? " 
"I haven't any idea whether Fm the owner or 
"^ not," said Miles, laughing. " If I were sure it be- 
longed to me, I would make a present of it to you. 
Miss Wilmot. But I see no way of settling the affair, 
for as I don't know whose it is, I cannot buy it, as I 
should like to do.'* 
"But if the present owner of the other property 
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expressly has not got it, does not that make you the 
owner? '* asked Vernon with interest. 

** Of course it does," said Jem. " Anybody but 
Umfraville would take it and say no more about it. 
Mrs. Baldwin would be glad to rent it.'* 

" Dinner is served," said Brooke at the door ; and 
Miss Tarlton's nervous tremors were allayed when 
Sir Miles offered her his arm, though she had privately 
felt sure that this would be so, since Jem must take 
the bride, and Mr. Trent the hostess. 

Vernon went in with the Vicar. There was really 
nothing to be said about Mr. Turpin, except that he 
was elderly and had a bed-ridden wife, and no living 
children, though the churchyard contained many in- 
scriptions to the memory of various short-lived infants. 
Perhaps the withering of his earthly hopes had cast 
a gloom over his spirit. He was nervous, depressed 
and dyspeptic. He was a type not previously en- 
countered by the girl from Vancouver. He could not 
have been much over fifty, but he seemed to have no 
interests in life, and no opinions upon any subject. 
She said as much, afterwards, in the drawing-room, 
to Sir Miles, who darkly replied — 

" Ah, wait till you get him on the subject of diet." 

" Diet ! " echoed Vernon, as though the selection 
of such a subject was inconceivable; and Sir Miles 
laughed heartily. 

" You see, his one interest would not have inter- 
ested you, so he had to talk about Easter decora- 
tions. I heard him. You have promised to go prim- 
rosing. Selma will go with you, I expect. She 
usually declines to help decorate, because Miss Tarlton 
bullies them so. But if it is a question of going in 
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the woods with you, she would joyfully help, I feel 
sure." 

Her attention was a little drawn away from what 
he was saying, by her noting, without looking round, 
that Jem had at last gravitated to Laura's side. 
The four elders were eagerly talking together about 
some question of local rates and the Parish Council. 
She was, to all seeming, occupied with Sir Miles. 
The two had their chance at last. She could not 
hear what they were saying, but before they had 
spoken together for three minutes she heard Jem 
laugh. 

It was not the laugh which she had heard from him, 
but a low soft sound of genuine amusement. The 
lady continued to talk, and again and again she 
heard the sound of his mirth bubble up, carefully re- 
strained. So he found Laura amusing! And he liked 
being amused! He was of those men who love mirth, 
but cannot themselves initiate it. He found Selma 
amusing, too. He loved her rattle. Vernon came 
out of a reverie on the subject of Jem's character, to 
hear Mr. Trent, in a ringing voice, relating how his 
wife, on Friday night of last week, had got stuck in 
the motor, having gone out without a chauffeur, and 
had not got home until near midnight, having walked 
two miles to fetch a blacksmith, leaving the car in the 
lane. 

Swift as thought, Vernon turned round to look at 
Jem. This was the night upon which he had gone 
out, and had been still out when they went to bed. 
She would have given much afterwards to have fore- 
borne the look: for she encountered such a ferocity 
in J^n's defiant glare that she positively flinched. 
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" Really, Dan, you do give me away," said Laura, 
rising to take leave, and standing under the lamp 
with her gown rippling harmoniously about Jier feet. 
" Mrs. Bardsley and Miss Tarlton will neither of them 
dare to accept me as a chauffeur after this." She 
crossed the room and shook hands with her hostess. 
" Thank you for a delightful evening. We hope soon 
to see you at Barrow End." Then, to Miss Tarlton, 
"You have no car, I think.'* I do hope, when you 
want one, you will let me know. I am on the 
'phone, you know; you can ring me up at the Post 
Office." 

" You are far too kind," was Miss Tarlton's glacial 
answer, accompanied by the tips of her chilly fingers. 
She considered a bow enough for Dan, who gladly 
escaped, at his wife's heels. The effect of her super- 
ficially civil acknowledgment was so great, that a gen- 
eral wave of pity for the two people making their 
exit swept over the company. 

" Stupid of me, I never said I'd call," said Sir 
Miles uncomfortably. " However, I will. I'll go to- 



morrow." 



Miss Tarlton looked steadily at him with her milk- 
and-water eyes. " You are a good, nice, kind-hearted 
fellow. Sir Miles," said she. " But I warn you that 
you will regret any dealings you have with that lady. 
What does a woman of her breeding, married to the 
like of Daniel Trent? I have not lived to be my 
age for nothing. I keep my eyes open as I go along: 
and I just say this, though probably I might as well 
leave it unsaid — ^ Be careful.' '* 

She took her leave. The Vicar volunteered to see 
her home. Sir Miles also wished them good-night. 
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Mrs. Bardsley went to her morning-room to find a 
prescription which she had promised to send to Mrs. 
Turpin. 

For a minute, Vernon found herself alone in the 
drawing-room with Jem. He was going out into the 
hall: but turning, and seeing her stand alone by the 
fire, he suddenly shut the door and came up to her 
where she stood. 

His face was so angry that a sensation of trouble 
or excitement overswept her. " You have an evil 
mind,*' he said, through his teeth ; " and I wish ' to 
God you had never come here. How dare you think 
what is in your thoughts now? It is a lie — ^the sort 
of thing you are always suspecting, about me and 
her." 

In her indignation and distress, she would have 
found it hard to answer him. But he gave her no 
chance. He turned on his heel and hurried out as 
though he feared to lose his self-control: and Vernon 
went to bed oppressed with a nameless melancholy, 
and wishing for Lionel. 



CHAPTER VI 



strained' B£I«ATI0N8 



-•* There's better love, I know ! 



This foolish love was only day's first offer; 
I choose my next love, to defy the scoffer." 

Pippa Paii€i 

April was laughing through her tears as Jem i 
sulkily at breakfast by himself next morning, 
night of fitful, scurrying rain and warm, boisterc 
west wind had turned to a glittering dawn, with 
wet radiance upon every leaf-bud and grass-bla 
and a sky of that particular deep, crude, spring b 
which wakes a kind of riot in the heart, as though 
were a foretaste of something infinitely deeper, rid 
and more mysterious. 

As the young man munched away at his west coi 
try breakfast of grilled ham, witb mashed potati 
baked in a pie-dish, he saw the figure of Verr 
Wilmot emerge from the trees of the avenue, a 
come up the gravel path, between the dewy law 
She moved with her usual springy, splendid step, i 
gait of a free, open-air creature in perfect health a 
the sound vigor of youth. The wind ruffied her h 
about her uncovered head, and in her hand she helc 
few violets. 

Jem's black brows came together, and his jaw 

as his eyes fell upon her. She came straight < 

pushed wider the open French window of the room 

which he sat, and entered, with a whiff of the fi 

grance of the morning. 

66 
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( 
I have plenty of money, and about twelve times as 

much land as Carronlea contaps. Now for the 

other matter. I was involuntarily a witness of what 

I wish with all my heart I had | never seen. I only 

wish to forget it. I should fortet it if, you would 

let me alone. Just by accident^ I happen to know 

the kind of man you are, and sc( we can't be friends: 

but I see no reason why we should not stay for a 

while in the same house, without your insulting me in 

the fashion of last night.*' 

She spoke with deep resentment: and not until, 
lifting her eyes, she saw the extreme pallor of the 
man's dark face, did it strike her that her words were 
very merciless and cruel. 

He swallowed hard, once or twice, and it was an 
appreciable time before he remarked, " There is one 
thing to be said. You can hit back." 

The color rushed to Vernon's cheeks. " Oh," she 
said hurriedly, " in a way I admire you for being so 
uncompromising. I do understand a little how you 
feel. You will not be even civil to me, lest you should 
seem to be trying to propitiate me. Oh, do try and 
believe that I only ask to be allowed to forget — ^that 
nothing would make me speak of what I so dislike to 
rememiber! But for Aunt Emma's sake, can't we 
agree not to be enemies, please? " 

He broke up a piece of toast in morsels, and tossed 
them to his dog. For another long pause he did not 
speak, though she thought he kept silence with an 
effort. At last — 

" Do you expect that what you have been kind 
enough to say this morning will have the effect of 
improving the terms on which we stand? " 
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His tone was sneering and bitter. She was con- 
fused. 

" I— I hoped it might.'' 

" Your methods are curious," said Jem scathingly. 
"You accuse me openly of being after your aunt's 
money. You tell me that I look upon you as a rival 
claimant : and then you size me up — * I know the 
kind of man you are, and there's an end ! ' " He 
laughed very bitterly. "You think you know the 
kind of man I am, do you? You sit in judgment on 
me, and condemn me. As you like. I expect the 
Pharisee thought he knew all about the publican — 
all there was to know. You make a big mistake, but 
I expect that is but natural imder the circumstances. 
At any rate it clears the ground on one side. I know 
what you think of me, by Jove ! " He made a sound 
of derision. ^^You might be astonished if I were to 
tell you what I think of you; but that couldn't 
interest you, and may as well be left out." 

He rose from the table, and gathered up the open 
letters that lay around his plate. " What do I care," 
said he, "whether you are here or not? I suppose 
the house is big enough for both of us." 

A rush of remorse overcame Vernon. The intoler- 
able smart of the man's hurt pride rang through his 
harsh words. She had lain awake half the night, 
nursing her indignation against him for the unwar- 
rantable affront of yesterday. She felt that she had 
spoken to him in heat and resentment, though it had 
been her wish and aim to speak plainly but in calm- 
ness. She had not been prepared to find him so 
sensitive, and, too late, she wanted to retrieve the 
false step that she had taken. As he gained the door 
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she said faintly, " Oh: — ^Mr. Bardsley — I didn't mean 
to be so horrid. But — ^you know you were atrocious, 
last night." 

He paused. "Yes," he said, "the passages be- 
tween us haven't been very felicitous, have they? 
However, I note what you say. If things get in- 
tolerable, it is my place to go, not yours. I see 
that." 

" Now," cried she, " you wilfully misunderstand 



me." 



But he was gone, and had banged the door. 

He left the girl somewhat sick at heart. She had 
meant to begin so differently. She had always been 
so petted, indulged, admired by the other sex, that 
Jem's plainly displayed aversion seemed like an out- 
rage. She was overswept by a vast desire to get 
baek to Golden Ridge and Lionel. Yet she felt in her 
heart that to leave Mrs. Bardsley would be sheer 
cruelty. The elder woman had not for long years 
known such pleasure as the visit of her brother's 
child brought to her. The estrangement between 
herself and Vernon, the father, had been the great 
sorrow of her life. Now it seemed that the presence 
and the affection of Vernon the daughter might heal 
the wound that for so many long years had bled in 
secret. And so far as could be seen, there was no 
shadow of a reason why Vernon should not stay. Her 
estate was in capable hands, she had no ties, she had 
plenty of money and was her own mistress. There 
seemed to be, at least for a time, no escape from the 
situation. 

When her aunt came down to breakfast, she was 
full of animation, and pleasure in her party of the 
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previous evening. She had done her duty by the 
Trents, and now she and Vernon could, with a clear 
conscience, decline all further invitations. There was 
another reason for her good spirits which she did not 
confide to the girl, and this was that she could not 
but perceive that Sir Miles was attracted by her niece. 
If such a thing as that could come about, what 
poetic justice! The union of Montagu and Capulet — 
the dau^ter of Margaret Wilmot and the nephew of 
Miles Umfraville. 

She was too sensible a woman, besides being too 
genuinely refined, to speak to the girl upon such a 
subject. But it lay at her heart and warmed it. 

"I was so relieved," she said, "that, by sending 
you in with the Vicar, and Sophia Tarlton with Miles, 
we managed to avoid the diet topic. You know Mr. 
Turpin and Miss Tarlton, when together, never speak 
of anything else. It was amusing for a few years, 
but now they really do go into such minute detail as 
to the effects of the various schemes upon their 
digestions, that I get quite nervous: and Selma is 
something dreadful, she is such a monkey: and 
Jem encourages her. What do you think of her, 
Vernon?'* 

** I find her very fascinating," replied Vernon whole- 
heartedly. " She is freer, more unprejudiced, more 
natural than I expected to find English girls." 

Her aunt sighed. " My dear, if you expected to 
find English girls formed upon the model of Miss 
Charlotte M. Yonge, you will be disappointed. It is 
a most curious thing, how the lawlessness which is in 
the atmosphere affects the girls of the rising genera- 
tion. Selma has been most carefully brought up, 
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and always taught at home, but she is a regular little 
social rebel, and Miles cannot manage her a bit." 

^ Oh, but that is because she can see quite well that 
though he reproves her, he is admiring her secretly 
all the time," said Vernon. 

"Well, there is something in that. She has no 
mother, you know. His uncle, old Sir Miles, was so 
crotchety and peculiar, that they never came down 
here, and I knew nothing of them till he inherited, 
two years ago. She was the very sweetest thing, I 
thought, when first she arrived. She must have been 
fourteen, I suppose." 

Vernon thought that a friendship with Selma would 
have been pleasant. But in that direction, too, the 
enmity of Jem confronted her. Selma and Jem were 
chums. Would he not be distrustful and jealous and 
nervous, if he found her becoming too intimate at 
Ponthewel? 

She sighed a little restlessly, as Mrs. Bardsley 
continued to give out little facts respecting the Urn- 
fravilles and her own father's youth. It seemed to her 
that this was her own part of the world, her father's 
birthplace, the scene of his romantic wooing: and 
Jem stood in the gateway to prevent her entering 
in and enjoying it all. That afternoon her aunt 
drove her to visit old Mrs. Baldwin, who lived at 
Swan Weir, the house which had been General Wil- 
mot's. 

The beauty of the spot, the beauty of the way 
thither, the interest of its associations all combined 
to draw the girl more and more strongly to stay for 
a while at least in those parts. She was minded to 
defy Jem, or to ignore him. 
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** Do you ever go to London, Aunt Emma?" she 
suddenly asked, as they were bowling home, through 
the mossy lanes, where the ferns were as yet furled 
and hidden, and the pale stars of the primroses made 
promise of coming beauty. 

'* Never, my dear. I have nobody to take me," 
was the reply. " Sometimes I think I should like a 
week or two, I used to be fond of the theatre. But of 
course Jem cannot get away, and I am too old to care 
to go alone." 

" Let us go together, you and me," said Vernon 
suddenly. " I want to buy new clothes, and you 
shall go as my guest. We will stay at a good hotel 
and go about and see things. I believe I ought to go 
to London for a while." 

Mrs. Bardsley viewed the project at first with the 
doubtful mind of an elderly lady who distrusts other 
people's bedding, and likes her own hot water bottle. 
But though she was no longer young and had never 
been of an adventurous turn of mind, she was a 
sensible person, and her judgment told her that Ver- 
non ought to go, and that she had better accompany 
her. In a day or two it was settled, and as soon as 
the necessary arrangement could be made, they set out. 
Vernon hoped that a little absence might make the ten- 
sion between herself and Jem less acute, and her own 
memory less keen. 

She could do nothing — ^nothing at all to stop what 
was going on: and she hated to see it. 

Jem Bardsley was in the hands of an unscrupulous 
woman. Let him extricate himself, if he wanted to 
win clear. 

K! 



CHAPTER Vn 

THE MOTO& BB£AKS DOWN 

''Ah* world of ours, are you so gray 
And weary, world, of spinning. 
That you repeat the tales to-day 
You told at the beginning? 
For lo! the same old myths that made the early stage successes, 
Still hold the boards, and still are played, 'With new effects 
and dresses.'" 

Austin Dobsoit. 

" Oh," cried Selma, checking her little brown mare 
with delight : ^^ Oh Jem, how glad I am to see you ! I 
thought you were dead and buried ! " 

" Then you ought to be in mourning," said Jem, 
contemplating with much satisfaction her blooming 
face, and the knot of rose ribbon at the collar of her 
trim habit. 

"So I ought! If I had thought of it: but it 
seemed wiser to wait till the rumor was confirmed." 

"What rumor?" 

" That you had gone up to town for the week-end, 
to stay with your aunt and your new half-cousin." 

"Well, you see, I haven't. I have other things to 
do." 

" I expect so. Miles has been telling me all about 
the new crops. Of course he is going to have the 
same as you. He always copies you exactly, doesn't 
he?" 

" He's not above taking advice, if he thinks a man 
knows more about the land than he does. Which way 
are you going? " 

" Down towards home. I have been to ask after 

74 
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Miss Tarlton's bilious attack. She thinks it was 
caused by the sweetbread and asparagus she had at 
the Lesters' the other night. She is sure that the 
asparagus was tinned. She was reading a new 
pamphlet when I got there — a pamphlet which the 
Vicar had given her about ptomaine poisoning. She 
says that all her symptoms point to a mild form of 
ptomaine poisoning, and she asks what are poor 
women to do if even vegetables are not safe? In 
her opinion the Lesters ought to be above tinned 
asparagus." 

Jem chuckled as he turned his horse to walk beside 
hers in the beautiful lane. ^^ Did she detail her symp- 
toms.'^ " he asked. 

" Partly. They began with a most extraordinary 
sensation at the back of the eyeballs. But they soon 
extended to other parts of her person which she was 
proceeding to describe in whispers, when she suddenly 
remembered that she had something of importance to 
say to me." 

"Oh! What was that?" 

" It was to warn me that Miles was rushing into an 
intimacy with the Trents," said Selma, full of amuse- 
ment. " Dear old Miles ! She said — ^ Mark my words, 
Selma, that woman is a siren. That is the word to 
describe her.' " Selma's voice and manner became 
ridiculously like those of the astute Sophia. " She 
said that as she had observed that I am more in- 
telligent than most girls of my age, she just wanted to 
give me a hint not to encourage this intimacy. I 
said that to the best of my knowledge. Miles had once 
met Mrs. T. dining at the Bardsleys', and that was 
the extent of the acquaintance. But she says she is 
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sure he has been to call at Barrow End. Don't be too 
shocked, Jem." 

"But I am— awfuDy." 

" She puts it all down to poor Miss Wilmot," con- 
tinued Selma. " She says that only an American 
girl, brought up in total ignorance of the proprieties 
would have knocked at the door of a strange house at 
midnight. I asked her what an English girl would 
have done in such a predicament, and she said no 
English girl would have got herself into such a pre- 
dicament, but if she had, she would have gone and 
slept in a barn, sooner than run such a risk. I asked, 

* Such a risk of what? ' and she answered, * My child, 
you are fortunately too young to understand,' I said 

* But Mrs. Trent couldn't have eaten her ' ; so she 
primmed up her mouth and said we had better con- 
verse on other topics. She added after a bit that 
she felt sure that, as Miss Wilmot is a Wilmot, and as 
your aunt has now the training of her, that she will 
improve very much as time goes on." 

" No doubt," said Jem, " she forgot to reckon my 
presence among the influences needed to refine Miss 
Wilmot." 

Selma looked at him with a keen bird-like scrutiny, 
due to some nameless quality in his voice as he made 
the remark. "You like her, don't you, Jem? I am 
hoping she will be the greatest boon to me, she does 
seem so human." 

" I'm no judge of young ladies," said Jem. 

" That sounds as if you didn't like her," said Selma 

swiftly. 

" I could have done without her," replied Jem 
slowly. " But I rather think her coming has been a 
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good thing for all of us. We wanted shaking up a 
bit." 

"Yes, don't we?" eagerly said the young girl. 
" I hope we shall have fun together this summer. 
Oh, I do wish I was eighteen; Miles is so fussy and 
maiden-auntish about me, he won't have a house- 
party except of stuffy relations, no men are to be 
asked, because I am not out, and it is awkward to have 
a hostess who is not out. I wish he would get mar- 
ried, if it was to somebody nice, and then I should be 
properly chaperoned, and we could have anybody we 
liked to stay.". 

"Hallo," said Jem. "Whom d'you want to stay? 
I shall be jealous." 

Selma laughed out gayly. The idea of Jem jealous 
was delicious. 

" You jealous, Jem ! Oh, how funny that would be," 
she cried at the pitch of her high young voice. 

They were just turning a particularly sharp comer 
in what she called a wiggly lane. And just beyond 
they came suddenly upon an unexpected sight. 

A motor-car lay tipped up in the ditch ; and beside 
it, her face turned inquiringly towards the spot whence 
came the sound of their voices, stood Mrs. Trent, in 
her long coat, an old-rose motor veil twined about 
her large hat and auburn locks. 
"Hallo!" cried Jem, "what's the matter here?" 
The lady, who for an instant had maintained a tense 
attitude, as of one disagreeably surprised, now smiled 
a greeting, and moved towards the couple upon their 
torses. 

They made a pleasing picture of youth and gayety. 
*^em Was at his best. His riding gear became him, 
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there was no scowl upon his face, he sat his fine horse 
well, and was altogether a specimen of vigorous, not 
unhandsome manhood. Selma was full of witchery, 
of a kind for which Laura Trent, who hitherto had 
seen her only in church, was unprepared. But her 
readiness did not forsake her. 

" You see the matter," said she. ** My chauffeur 
simply cannot grow used to slowing down for these 
dreadful turnings. He has been accustomed to urban 
districts, and he seems unable to calculate his speed, 
We came round here too fast, and went into the ditch, 
that's all. He has gone to try and find somebody- to 
help him lift us out again." She laughed a little, 
with a pretty shrug of the shoulders. 

Selma, full of sympathy and interest, forgetful of 
such preliminaries as introductions, leaned over, 
crying eagerly, "Which way has he gone? Our 
place is quite near, and he could get half-a- 
dozen men, the dinner hour is just over! Jem, do 
ride on, and send some of the men to help 
raise the car ! " 

Laura smiled this time differently. Well did she 
know that, a hundred yards or so ahead, the lane 
joined the high road less than a quarter of a mile 
from the drive gates of Ponthewel. She approached 
a few steps towards the eager young girl, saying 
quietly and with the pretty air of an elder woman 
toward a younger, "Are you Miss Umf raville .? " 

Jem started. " Let me introduce you ; Miss Umfra- 
ville, Mrs. Trent," he said, not without embarrass- 
ment. " Shall I really ride on and fetch somebody, 
Selma?" 

" Yes, do," replied Selma gently ; and, as he 
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quickly disappeared, she added in a friendly tone, 
" Miles met you dining at Carronlea, did he not? " 

" Yes. How charming he is. I did not know there 
were such people in this neighborhood," said Laura. 
" My husband is one of the best, but he cares nothing 
for society." 

Selma was a little uncomfortable. She could not 
reply that, in that part of the world, horse-dealers had 
little chance of knowing what manner of thing society 
was. She thought of Miss Tarlton, and wondered 
what she would say, to see her talking to the repre- 
hensible Mrs. Trent, who was supposed to be baiting 
a trap for Sir Miles, and made no scruple of saying 
plainly that she thought him charming. There was 
something about Mrs. Trent which fired her girlish 
fancy. At least she was not such a stifle old mummy 
as Miss Tarlton, but looked as if pretty clothes and 
fun generally were a pleasure to her. Selma began 
to feel sorry for her, without quite knowing why her 
sympathies should be enlisted. 

" People down here are a bit cliquy," was all she 
found ....y. 

" Well, one knows the feeling," said Laura, standing 
looking up at her with her hands deep sunk in 
the pockets of the long coat which enfolded subtly 
the slimness of her pliant body, and the spring breeze 
ruffing her rose-colored chiffon into soft billows of 
color and shade about her. "You know how you 
feel,^in a railway carriage, if somebody else gets in. 
Mute antagonism — it is the muteness which is so 
uncivilized really. If one spoke, one would be friends 
directly. But the train goes on, and as it goes, 
somehow the interloper gets assimilated in a mys- 
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terious way with the others — ^with yourselves: and 
when the next stop comes, he is on your side, and 
you on his — you are all solidly against the next 
stranger who enters, you feel that you have joined 
hands with the first comer, and are confederate with 
him against the next. It is the mere fact that they 
are strangers for which you dislike them. Yet you 
persistently keep silence, and will not make friends, 
so that they remain strangers, and you go on disliking. 
Is not that true.? " 

Selma thought it was. The idea amused and struck 
her. They were talking together with much animation 
when Jem came back, followed by the chauffeur, three 
other men, and Sir Miles himself. 

The baronet was very apologetic, since the sharp 
and difficult turn was upon his own property, and he 
said he had long been intending to remodel the lane, 
only so few motors or other fast traffic passed down 
it, that it had not seemed worth while. When the 
car was once more standing normally upon its four 
wheels, it was discovered that the bearings of one 
wheel had gone wrong, and would take the chauffeur at 
least half-an-hour to put right. What so natural as 
to invite Mrs. Trent to Ponthewel to lunch, since it 
was lunch-time? Jem, too, since Mrs. Bardsley and 
her niece were away, and he was lonely, poor chap! 

They all walked to the Park gates together, and up 
the drive, leaving the men to bring the horses, and 
grew quite friendly on the way. 

"Well," said Jem, as he removed the heavy coat 
from Mrs. Trent's thin shoulders in the old mellow 
hall, " you have managed this neatly enough. Have 
the sense to go slow.'' 
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She turned to him, and a lightning of scorn shone 
out of her green eyes. " Slow ! " she said under her 
breath, " no wonder you give that advice ! Slow 
indeed!'' 

Jem's pupils dilated with a sudden anger. His 
voice took a new note. " Perhaps it's a good thing 
for me if I am," he said, rapidly and very low. 

Then a feeling which was genuine, and not the 
effect of calculation, shone out of her eyes for one in- 
stant. It was almost like fear. " Jem," she whis- 
pered, ** Jem, don't." Her tone was wooingly sweet 
and soft. 

" You'd better take care," he answered short and 
sharp; and her eyes shot lightnings, as they followed 
the direction of his, and saw that they rested on 
Selma, who, at the far end of the hall, was giving 
directions to the old butler. 

Miles had gone to his wine cellar, and the two were 
practically alone; but Jem hunched his shoulders and 
deliberately walked away to the large open hearth, 
where a wood fire burnt sleepily, half extinguished by 
the beams of the April sun. He looked out of window, 
his lips tight pressed together, and for a moment 
Laura stood regarding him, as she very slowly stripped 
off one of her long, wrinkled su^de gloves. Some- 
thing had happened to Jem. She had thought that 
it was just a scare. It had been natural that the 
curious arrival upon the scene of his cousin should 
check his ardor for a while. But that was past. 
The cousin had played fair, nothing, so Jem said, was 
to be apprehended from her. Yet still there had been 
the shadow, the imperceptible difference, not nearly 
amounting to a coolness; and for days she had been 
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tormented, thinking that she herself must have caused 
it, must have frightened him, or disgusted him, since 
the relations between them had undergone a change as 
slight as it was nevertheless distinct. 

And now ... it was Selma! Youth had gravi- 
tated to youth, as it will. 

For a bitter, bleak moment, she stood faced by her 
thirty-seven years. Jem had told her that charm such 
as hers, has no age. But the pulsating girlhood of 
Selma was, after all, a more potent elixir to the senses 
than all her carefully cultivated spells. 

To the woman who has no other aim in life than the 
admiration of the opposite sex, all is lost when first 
she doubts her power to hold the man whom she has 
caught. The very notion that she doubted was to 
Laura treason against herself. She must do some- 
thing — anything almost, to regain her lost ascendency. 
And first, last, and all the time, she must steadfastly 
keep her temper. Selma hastened towards her, full 
of hospitality. "Will you not come upstairs?'* she 
asked; and led the way, ascending the broad shal- 
low black oak steps which ran up one side of the 
hall and then across. Laura sighed to herself as she 
recognized in this shabby old house, the real thing, 
in contrast to her own imitation of it. Selma*s big 
comfortable bedroom bore no signs of any particu- 
lar period, except in the great thickness of the walls 
and the muUioned windows. The Sheffield candle- 
sticks upon the dressing-table were Georgian, there 
was an armoire of the first Empire, a Queen Anne 
writing-table, a very modern washstand, and a brass 
bed innocent of hangings. The carpet was Victorian, 
and the pictures on the wall a funny medley, ranging 
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from photographs of Selma's dogs and ponies, to 
mezzotints after Reynolds and Romney, and includ- 
ing the panel portrait in oils of one Umfraville, 
known to be earlier than Vandyck, and worth a great 
sum. 

The gentle-treading elderly woman who had been 
Selma's nurse was putting hot water in the basin, 
daintily covered with a fringed damask towel: and 
Selma had pulled out about three hairpins and was 
shaking down her mane of bronze tossing locks, which 
she proceeded to brush unmercifully, afterwards resign- 
ing herself to nurse's hands, who gathered the whole 
into a billowy knot, and again inserted the three 
tortoise-shell forked pins. 

How simple! Just a dip of a glowing face, colored 
like a sea-shell, into water, rubbing it vigorously dry — 
just a shaking out and rearrangement of tresses whose 
abundance demanded no management, no making 
the most of: and there stood the girl, ready 
for lunch, blooming with the effulgence of sixteen, 
while she 

When Selma had gone down-stairs, romping with 
one of the dogs, and she had stealthily produced her 
bag and with the aid of various powders retouched 
her complexion and artfully rearranged her hair under 
her becoming hat, she thought that her carefully 
adorned house bore the same relation to this house 
which had as it were grown of itself, as her cultivated 
charm bore to the unconscious insolent beauty of the 
young girl. 

The luncheon gong was rumbling beneath the hand 
of old Druce as she slowly descended those stairs 
which she longed to possess. 
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They were all in the hall — Miss Frampton came 
forward to greet her. This lady was a good-humored, 
roly-poly person, between forty and fifty, devotedly 
attached to dear Miles and dear Selma, but always 
the victim of an immense admiration for Miss Tarlton 
and her maxims. She had sat at the feet of that well- 
informed lady, that she might learn the neighborhood 
through and through and be able to guide the way- 
ward steps of the child she had brought up. Thus, 
she knew the exact social atmosphere surrounding Mrs. 
Trent, and was by no means pleased at her present inti- 
mate descent into their family life. 

There was no entree dishes at the Ponthewel 
luncheon-table. The meal, hot and cold, was placed 
upon the sideboard and the table: and when Druce 
had handed plates and poured wine, he and his satellite 
disappeared, and people got up and down helping 
themselves or being helped. 

But how well cooked everything was! How it all 
suggested, in some wordless way, the existence of the 
well-trained kitchenmaid and the experienced head of 
the culinary department! 

Laura sat on one side of the table and talked to 
Miles. Selma and Jem giggled together upon the 
other. 

The master of the house made a great effort to be 
agreeable to his guest. He knew that he was not 
conversationally bright, and had an idea that she 
was a smart woman. But he did his best, and she 
played up to him better as the meal went on. As 
she smiled and told anecdotes and otherwise sought 
to ingratiate herself, she was noticing how completely 
At home Jem was in the house. He got up quite 
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naturally to take Miss Frampton's plate, and there 
was some joke about her not taking hock, which caused 
both the Umf ravilles to laugh heartily when he brought 
the bottle to her side. He was quite at his best, 
gentle and good-tempered, not the least rough or over- 
bearing. 

She was quite surprised at herself for the seething 
indignation which the sight and sound of him awoke in 
her. 

Jem — ^her Jem — ^the man stranded in uncongenial 
surroundings, the solitary who had turned to her for 
sympathy, for something to fill up his dull days. 
Verily the instinct which had prompted her at all 
costs to make friends with the Umfravilles had not 
been at fault. He had always discouraged the idea. 
She now knew why. But, the thing being done, he 
had no compunction in allowing her to see that she 
had never had access to more than a vacant corner of 
his affections— the comer which would naturally be 
left unappropriated if his heart were set upon a girl of 
sixteen. 

It all coursed through her brain as she sat listening 
to Miles's long story, conscientiously related, of a man 
who had a motor accident in another part of the 
county — 

" He went completely off his head, poor chap. 
They took him to the Cottage Hospital, and the last 
I heard of him, he thought he was the Archbishop of 
Canterbury." 

There was a burst of laughter from the frivolous 
Selma and Jem at this. 

" How did it show itself.? '* asked Jem. " Did he 
present valuable livings to the nurses? " 
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" No. I believe he wrote a long letter to the Pope 
on the subject of reunion, signed Joseph Cantuar." 

" Poor old Joe,*' said Jem, " I am very sorry about 
it. I met Conroy the other day, and he said he was 
on his way to see him." 

" Sort of thing he would do,'* said Miles admir- 
ingly. "I will say this for Conroy, though of course 
I don't agree with all his curious ideas, he is a jolly 
decent sort. Old Joe Munford has never lost a 
chance of going against him — ^wrote to the Bishop to 
try and get him to stop some of the practices at the 
Mission, and so on. But the moment Joe is down on 
his luck, Conroy goes to look after him. Something 
fine in that." 

" Do tell me," said Mrs. Trent, " is that Mr. Conroy 
— that peculiar man who goes about looking like a 
monk? " 

"That's the man," replied Sir Miles. "He's in 
charge of the Wishfield Mission, and he upsets the 
people round here most awfully, but they say the 
brickmakers half worship him, and the Mission Church 
is crammed." 

"What a pity," said Miss Frampton in tones of 
kindly reproof, " that Mr. Conroy cannot do his good 
work on accepted lines, without getting into trouble 
with the Bishop." 

" Oh, the Bishop and he get on first-rate," replied 
Miles. "It was only old Joe who tried to get up a 
row, but he was not a parishioner, so it came to 
nothing." 

" Now I ask you. Miles, what good can Mr. Conroy 
imagine he does with his new-fangled ideas? " asked 
Miss Frampton in a shocked way. 
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" Well, Frampie, if he fills the church with them, 
that's something, isn't it? " asked Selma, rising from 
table as she spoke. ^^ If you can get people into 
church, though they only come to see what goes dn, 
they may hear something that will make them come 
again for another reason." 

" Bravo, kiddie," said Jem. 

** Shall we smoke in the halLf*" said Miles, leading 
the way. 

The hall was very comfortable, and so were the 
chairs, though a trifle doggy. Selma dislodged the 
various four-footed occupants, and they all sat down 
in attitudes of unconventional ease and inelegance. 
Druce brought in cofi^ee in a silver coffee set which 
made Laura sigh anew: and Miss Frampton poured it 
out, with a severe eye coldly fixed upon Mrs. Trent's * 
cigarette. 

The snub received from Miss Tarlton had made the 
latter very careful not to try too obviously to culti- 
vate Miss Frampton. Her manner was quite free of 
any signs of a desire to curry favor. 

" You don't smoke? " she said to Selma, who was 
sitting upon one of the chimney corner seats. 

" Not in my house," began Miles in wrath ; but 
checked himself suddenly and grew red, seeing that 
his guest was smiling mischievously. 

^^ Oh, Miles has the most ridiculous ideas," stormed 
Selma, " but I am only just waiting. When I am 
twenty-one, I shall do exactly as I like." 

^^ Then you must find some one else's house to do it 
in," said Miles doggedly. 

" Did you ever hear of anything so preposterous? 
Did you? Did you? " cried the child eagerly to Laura. 
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" Isn't he a true Englishman? * Let us lords of crea- 
tion do just what we like, and let the women do just 
what we like, too, and that will be quite satisfactory, all 
round ! ' Oh wait, wait till I am old enough to storm 
about on Suffrage platforms — if we haven't got the 
vote before then ! I'll let men know what we think ! " 

" Think ! " said Miles, in an irritated way, " what do 
women want to start thinking for? " 

Jem made a sudden movement. He flung his half- 
smoked cigarette into the fender. " Come on, Selma," 
he said, ^ if you want me to look at the ferrets, we 
must go now. I have to get back to work." 

He stood up. " Good-bye, Mrs. Trent," he said, 
shaking hands without looking at her. " Good-bye, 
Umfraville, see you to-morrow, I expect." He took his 
cap from its peg, and Selma and he strolled o£F to- 
gether, out into the Park, and the glory of the spring 
day. 



CHAPTER Vin 



THE COUNTY CONDESCENDS 



** The picture of aristocracy in the popular sentimental novelette 
seems to me very satisfactory as a permanent political and philoso- 
phical guide. . . . 

** A third-class carriage is a community. A first-class carriage is 
a place of wild hermits." Gilbert K. Chestertok. 

There came a time when Vernon began to feel at 
home at Carronlea. When her aunt and she returned, 
after their fortnight in town, she felt conscious of a 
feeling of familiarity — of having reached home — ^which 
was greater than the facts seemed to warrant. And in 
a week or two she had driven all round the neighbor- 
hood, dined at Fonthewel with the Umfravilles, at Swan 
Weir with old Mrs. Baldwin, and at Mardrum with 
the Lesters. Moreover she had had tea at the Vicar- 
age — China tea, poured off the leaves, saccharine being 
supplied instead of sugar, dried cream in powder in 
a tin, and Flasmon biscuits. Mrs. Turpin assured 
her that the benefit she herself had derived from a 
hygienic diet was extreme: but her whole appearance 
^as that of such invalidism and premature decay as 
\ to present no encouraging advertisement of the system 
I Ae foUowed. 

Miss Tarlton had given a tea-party in her thimble- 

sized parlor in Vernon's honor, and to this tea- 
party Lady Bunbury herself had deigned to give the 
Sanction of her presence. 

Lady Bimbury was a dowager, who continued to 
*ive on in the Yeoshire family seat of the Bunburys 
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because her son, the present Baron, disliked the 
place, and lived mostly upon his Scotch estate, at 
Dunglen. 

Not only did her ladyship attend the tea-party, she 
also invited Mrs. Bardsley and her niece to lunch the 
following week. 

This gratifying invitation caused Miss Tarlton to 
feel that Vernon was indeed socially launched. 

" Her ladyship does not entertain," she explained 
to Vernon, when the old-fashioned chariot had borne 
away the great one — " never, except when Lord and 
Lady Bunbury come down. Then there are two or 
three county dinner-parties, and they do say that there 
will be a ball this winter, as the eldest Miss Noble — 
Noble is the family name — ^is to be presented at the 
next Court." 

Vernon was amused. She imbibed these morsels of 
local gossip with a curious appetite. It was all so 
unlike, and yet so like what she had been accustomed 
to. Social customs were different, but human nature 
appeared to be much the same in Vancouver or the 
English provinces. 

" Miss Noble is a sweet girl," said Miss Tarlton. 
" Do let me show you her photograph." She pro- 
duced a portrait of a fair, weedy-looking giri, with a 
beaky nose, receding chin, and prominent eyes. Her 
collar-bones rendered the evening gown in which she 
had been photographed highly unbecoming. 

" Such an air of distinction," murmured Miss Tarl- 
ton, to whom any member of a titled family was sin- 
cerely and frankly beautiful. " It is much to be hoped 
that Sir Miles Umfraville will form an alliance which 
would be of so appropriate a kind. I know that his 
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lordship was pleased with Miles when he came down last 
year, and they do say that he will pay a longer visit 
this time, to give the young people a chance to know 
each other." 

Vernon thought that Lord Bunbury would be lucky 
if he succeeded in getting so plain a daughter married 
well, unless he had a large portion to bestow upon 
her. "How many children has Lord Bunbury?" she 
asked. 

" A large family. Seven of them are girls. The 
heir is only nine years old." 

**Are they all like their eldest sister?" asked Ver- 
non. 

** Well, the family type is rather marked," said Miss 
Tarlton thoughtfully : adding with anxiety, ** Do you 
not admire Miss Noble?" 

" It is not easy to tell from a photograph — coloring 
makes such a difference, does it not?" said Vernon 
evasively. 

It had apparently not previously entered into Miss 
Tarlton's mind that the personal appearance of a 
Noble could be improved. She now took the photo- 
graph, and pored over it deeply. " She is a little 
thin," she admitted reluctantly at last. 

" Oh well, young girls are often thin," replied 
Vernon. 

Miss Tarlton considered her, with her small opaque 
brown eyes. " You are not," she said suddenly. 
"You are a very elegant young woman, my dear. I 
Am glad you had the wisdom to come to England and 
niix in good society instead of staying out there in 

those dreadful parts. Did you ever see any scalping, 

or anything horrible yourself, my dear? 
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Vernon controlled her dimples with an effort. ** Oh 
no, Miss Tarlton, all that is over long ago. The 
Indians are only in the reservations now." 

Miss Tarlton had never heard of reservations, and 
these had to be explained to her. She disliked the 
idea very much. 

^^ Just as if all the lions and tigers were in the 
Zoological Gardens, only with no bolts nor bars to 
keep them in, and could go rambling out when they 
liked," said she uncomfortably. " No. England for 
me. I had an uncle once who wished to emigrate, 
but the late Lord Bunbury happily persuaded him out 
of it. A good thing, too, for he might have gone 
quite near to one of these dreadful reservations with- 
out knowing it. I think they ought to have bolts 
and bars, I really do. I suppose you saw the Zoo- 
logical Gardens when you went to London?" 

" Oh yes," laughed Vernon, " I did all the things 
that people do who have never been to London before. 
I thoroughly enjoyed it, and I think Aunt Emma 
enjoyed my pleasure." 

" No doubt ! No doubt ! What a blessing you 
came over! I notice such an improvement in Mrs. 
Bardsley's spirits since you came." 

" Yes, I do think it has meant a great deal to her," 
replied Vernon brightly. " She does ^eem so pleased 
to have me, and quite spoils me, wanting me to have 
just what I like best." 

" Mr. James Bardsley is a rather morose young 
man," said Miss Tarlton, " and I do not think he did 
his best to keep your aunt cheerful. I fancy they 
were dull together. The only person who seems able 
to wake him up is Miss Umfraville, but I hope that 
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Miles will not encourage that. She ought to do 
better." 

** She is too young ! " cried Vernon, with a little 
shock of surprise. 

Selma, little Selma, young and pure and innocent, 
gay with the reckless gayety of the girlhood that has 
all to look for and nothing to regret! The idea of 
such a creature of fire and dew, attracted by surly 
Jem, was singularly painful, even had there been no 
question of his intrigue with Mrs. Trent. 

The subject was not pursued, for at the moment 
another of Miss Tarlton's guests rose to depart, 
and she left Vernon's side. But all the way back 
to Carronlea, Vernon was thinking of what she said. 

Mrs. Bardsley that afternoon was suffering from a 
chill and had not accompanied her. It was still early 
when she left the wee cottage, and she told Brooke to 
drive her home by a roundabout way that she might 
enjoy the evening, which was sunny and fair after a 
day of cloud and wind. 

She liked Brooke, and he almost reverenced a young 
lady who knew as much about horses as she did. She 
had commissioned Jem to find her a mount, and they 
had had two or three sent up by Dan Trent for ap- 
proval. Her quick eye for their points, her apprecia- 
tion of their paces, her seat, her wrist, all about her 
had charmed Brooke into a slavish admiration. The 
beautiful creature which she had finally purchased, 
Sultana by name, had been off her feed for a day or 
two, and anxiety had been felt, but Brooke reported 
her very well to-day, and that she would be all the 
better for being taken out to-morrow. 

They flew along through the beautiful deep lanes^ 
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** I wonder you did not laugh in her face," said Jem. 

" Oh, I couldn't. She is iso utterly in earnest. To 

her, to be recognized by the county is the be-all and 

end-all of existence. And nothing could make her 

believe that other people thought differently." 

" What d'you go there for? " 

*^ To learn England, of course. It is a very inter- 
esting study." 

" Are you going to write a book about it.? " 
" Oh no. That's not my line. But I do write home 
very full accounts of it." 

"Write home.?" he queried, as if puzzled. "Oh! 

What, to the manager who doesn't know where his wife 

is?" Quite a broad smile appeared upon his usually 

gloomy countenance. After a minute's pause — " I 

went into your little sitting-room the other day, when 

I was helping them to get your piano up-stairs. Was 

that his photo that you have on your mantelpiece.?" 

"Yes," replied Vernon, and grew scarlet, for she 

heard him chuckle. 

At the moment, they stopped at the door of Carron- 
lea, and as he helped her down he said, with a curious 
satisfaction, "You and I seem to go in for the mar- 
ried ones, don't we?" 

Vernon went up-stairs in a storm of indignation. 
But as she shut herself into her bedroom, and began, 
rather impetuously, to change her things, she felt 
that those few unkind words had shed a curious flood 
01 light upon her thoughts. For what Jem said was 
true. Lionel had, ever since she knew him, been her 
own chum, at her sole disposal. But it was undeniable 
that he had a wife somewhere, unless death had re- 
leased him. 
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Things in Vancouver had seemed different. 

In that minute she realized that she had been 
allowing herself to care for Lionel too deeply. She 
was sure that she was not an love with him, for she 
had left him of her own will; and she had a strong 
idea that should she ever really love, as she could 
love, such a parting would seem impossible. But now 
she began to doubt whether Lionel had had any right 
to speak to her of his feelings. He was a married 
man. There it was. His wife had left him ; he was 
all alone, and the law would have freed him. But 
still he was married; and she had felt for Jem and 
Laura the contempt she might have felt for creatures 
of lower mold than herself. Viewed from her new 
standpoint, she felt that she had had no right to that 
scorn. And Jem, made clear-sighted by his sense of 
her low opinion of him, had laid his finger upon her 
weak spot. 

She lingered over her toilette, unwilling to go down 
and face him. That he should have been able to 
take up such a weapon against her made her feel 
resentful and almost quarrelsome. The dinner-bell 
sent her down at last, and all dinner she was busy 
telling her aunt what had happened at Miss Tarlton's 
small abode. Jem said rather more than usual — or, 
to speak with more exactness, was less silent than 
was his custom. He made fun of Lady Bunbury, 
saying that she reminded him of the fat old Dowager 
in Cranfordy who had the lapdog and the butler and 
the very thin bread-and-butter. It struck Vernon with 
a passing wonder that he should have read Cranford. 
And then she remembered that so far there had been 
no interchange of ideas between them. 
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To-night Jem's manner suggested satisfaction at 
having discovered Vernon to be on no higher a level 
than himself. Hitherto, it had been she who had, 
in spite of his unresponsive demeanor, persevered in 
the desire to be friendly. To-night the young man was 
making conversation, the girl drawing back. 

Mrs. Bardsley was a little put out at her nephew's 
strictures upon the society of the neighborhood. " No 
doubt old Lady Bunbury is prosy and narrow," she 
said ; ^^ but, as far as her limits permit, she is a good 
woman, kind to her dependents and, as I hear, just to 
the tenantry." 

" She has all the virtues of a limpet on a rock." 
said Jem. 

" At least a limpet does no harm," retorted his aunt. 

" Well," said Vernon, " so far I find even Lady 
Bunbury interesting. I never met anybody at all like 
her before. I shall certainly go with Aunt Emma to 
lunch, and I will remember the menu to tell you when 
we get home." 

The talk went on, with more or less animation, dur- 
ing the whole meal. Mrs. Bardsley, who, while she said 
nothing, was by no means unobservant of the fact that 
Jem was jealous of Vernon and took no trouble to 
please her, was cheered by his sudden desire for talk 
and more friendly attitude. 

" Come into the drawing-room after you smoke, Jem, 
and sing to us," she suggested, in a complacent way, 
as they rose from table. 

" Sorry," said Jem, holding the door as they passed 
out, and looking full at Vernon ; ^^ I promised to go 
over and play bridge at Barrow End, and probably I 
shall be late back." 



CHAPTER IX 



THE MAGIC POOIi 



'* I shall have some peace there, for peace comes dropping slow, 
Dropping from the veils of morning to where the cricket sings; 
There midnight's all a glimmer, and noon a purple glow, 
And evening full of the linnet's wings. 

" I will arise and go now, for always, night and day, 
I hear lake-water lapping, with low sounds by the shores 
While I stand by the roadway — or on the pavement gray, 
I hear it, in the deep heart's core." 

W. B. Yeaw. 

Can one picture anything more beautiful than tl 
wild crab in full bloom, against a blue and sunl 
sky? 

Vernon thought that it would be difficult. SI 
reined in the Sultana as she reached the brow of tl 
hill, and sat as it were immersing herself in the chai 
of what she looked upon. 

Before her was spread a wide, lone land, dippii 
away from her feet, rising once more in the distanc 
Over all the waste the broom was afire, like Mos( 
burning bush, in clumps of ardent gold, blazing amoi 
the turf and the soft dull green of heather and youi 
juniper. 

The hawthorn was so smothered in white bloom 
to conceal alike foliage and stem — ^bridal bouque 
of ineffable snowdrift purity; they raised themselv 
above the furze and yellow genista, making a gloi 
unspeakable of gold and silver fragrance and light. 
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What insane inaccuracy it seemed to speak of that 
enchanted land as waste! The desert rejoiced before 
her eyes, and blossomed like the rose. As she rode, 
her heart sang, for the wilderness and the solitary 
place was glad for her — ^glad for the new unfolding 
of God's purposes in the dawning and developing of 
another year. 

Down where her eye plunged gratefully into the 
cool blue gloom of clumped pine-trees, she saw the 
glimmer of water. Leaving the moorland road which 
she had traversed, she allowed the Sultana daintily to 
pick her way upon turf which was like velvet cushions, 
all among the gold and silver, under the overarching 
blue, down to a wee, lonely water that was ijust too 
large to be called a pond. 

Softly the glossy mare and her rider came to the 
brink, where a miniature beach of tiny pebbles and 
finely-gritted sand edged the stillness of the mere. A 
beron, standing at the far end, dreaming with his thin 
legs in the coolness, started at the apparition, and 
^th the least splash vanished in the tall reeds which 
fringed the farther shore. At a safe distance from the 
land there was an islet, overgrown with sedge, but not 
80 thickly that Vernon could spy through the growth 
^e gleam of something even whiter than hawthorn 
bloom — something explained most fully by the ap- 
pearance from behind the isle, at signal of the heron's 
%bt, of the gliding majesty of a noble male swan, 
^ho opened his rich orange bill to hiss at Vernon 
^be stem command not to disturb the lady of his 
devotion. 

A swan's nest! Wild swans and a heron! This 
place, with its wild inhabitants and its absence o£ 
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boundaries, was more like home than anything Vemo 
had found yet: though never in Vancouver had he 
eyes rested upon such broom and such hawthorn as sfa 
saw to-day. 

Obeying an irresistible impulse, she slipped froi 
Sultana's back, and seated herself brooding by th 
margin of the pool. The pretty mare, who was a] 
ready so devoted that she needed no tying up to mak 
her stay where her mistress was, paced cautiously dowi 
to the crystal marge and stepped, foot by foot, int 
the water, then stooped her glossy neck and dranl 
with deep delight. 

Her mistress looked right and left, saw only th 
sunny solitude and the inviting coolness, slipped oi 
her shoes and stockings and, with habit thrown ove 
one arm, waded luxuriously into the shallows. Th 
ripples kissed her feet with coaxing love. It was a 
if they said : " Come, girl from a far country ; af te 
all, your blood is English! After all, the mettle o 
the pasture which produced your father was tWi 
same soft, rich west country. You belong to Englanc 
and to us. Why does the sight of these wild blossom 
ing things and this little, lonely mere grip your hearl 
till you could weep with longing and languor? Is i\ 
not the call of home — of something for which yoi 
have sought — something which you know you hav4 
found? Do you not know that here — ^here where yoi 
stand — ^is your place, and that though we embrac 
you, as submissive vassals, we are forging a chaii 
for you, so strong that you will soon be un 
able to break it? Ah! ah! If you ever want t< 
go back to Vancouver, go now, before it be 
too late. Can you go? Even now, can you, 
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will you leave England, while this radiant sky 
laughs above you, and this riot of perfume and color 
wooes you? " 

Vernon laughed softly to herself, so urgent seemed 
the call of the spirits of the waste and weald. 

** Ah,'* said she, " but you have deceived me before ! 
I came here, a stranger, trusting you, and you let me 
lose my way, and wander! You brought me to a bad 
place! That was treason, rough wind and English 
rain." 

" Wait, wait," cooed the unseen influences ; " wait 
before you reproach us. Is there not work which you 
may do here? Were you brought for nothing to that 
lamp that shone in the dark? " 

"I know I was brought to news of Aunt Emma, 
though not to herself," the girl admitted. "Yes, 
you let me wander, but you did bring me to shelter 
and safety in the end." 

Unfortunately the Seigneur Swan, whose mission 
was to protect his stronghold, did not understand 
wading ladies and horses, and felt convinced that 
they were hostile. He broke up Vernon's curious 
mesmeric dream by darting at her bare feet; and the 
iiervous mare started so that she very nearly set a 
'^oof upon the scuttling pink toes. Laughing and 
splashing, the invaders vacated the sacred waters; 
wid gayly singing to herself, Sultana's mistress gath- 
c^ ered a handful of dry grass, wiped her feet, and re- 
^ shod herself with some difficulty, brushed the earth 
^rom her habit, and led the steed to where a loose 
boulder of rock made mounting easier. 

" This is a strange place," she mused. " I must 
come here again. It is a kind of sanctuary, where 
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one need never think of Lady Bunbury or Miss Tarl- 
ton, or even of Mrs. Trent." 

Sultana, too, evidently liked the place. She sniffed 
the air as if it told her secrets. They agreed together 
that it would be a pity to return to the road. They 
would ride across the waste and see where they came 
to, upon the other side. While the sun shone so 
bravely, and Vernon knew east from west, she could 
not possibly get lost. The spirits of the lovely place 
whispered to her to trust them, and she felt as a 
child may feel when unexpectedly caught up into 
the arms of nurse or mother — ^unspeakably safe and 
sheltered. 

After a mile or two slow pacing by devious routes 
among the clumps of bramble and gorse, they came 
upon a lovely steep road, ascending a: gravelly hill, its 
lip over-arched with flaming broom, and fringed with 
hazel tassels, backed by feathery larch. 

It was evident that they were crossing some kind of 
a pass, and were not likely to find habitations until 
they were over the summit. When at last this was 
attained, they stood above a roll of country, heaving 
in bold billows to the west, shone upon by the vivid 
glory of the sinking sun, unspeakably impressive, but 
to Vernon quite strange. 

However, it seemed wisest to go on; and they began 
to descend the road, which on this side was bare and 
exposed. As they went on, the ugliness of their 
surroundings grew more marked, and they began to 
perceive in the air that acrid smoky smell which one 
associates with a brickfield. Here upon the clay there 
was no more broom or heather or pines. Mean lines 
of hedges grew more and more dwarfish. Down below 
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them, the haze of smoke hung over an unseen hollow, 
suggesting a village. 

The road wound about, down and down, until 
Vernon began to realize that she must be a very long 
way from home. But as she had no idea how to get 
back, she held on her course, imtil, rounding a corner, 
she was full in sight of extensive brickfields, sur- 
rounded by clusters of dwellings of the unsatisfac- 
tory and makeshift description which the sudden 
development of an industry in a rural place calls into 
being. 

By the side of the road she was descending were 
cottages, the little front gardens full of wall-flowers 
and narcissus and forget-me-nots. Then, to the left 
of the road, her eye was caught by a sight less usual 
than it should be in our land — a tall wooden crucifix 
upreared by the wayside. It stood in an enclosure 
which was full of flowers; and behind it appeared a 
long erection of corrugated iron, with a small bell 
turret at one end, and over the door was the inscrip- 
tion, in scarlet letters: 

MISSION OF THE RESURRECTION. 

The door of the mission church stood open, showing 
curtains of dark woollen texture within. 

Vernon hesitated. There might be somebody inside 
the church who could direct her back to Carronlea. 
But, glancing down the road, in the dazzle of the 
low sun, she saw a woman come out from a cottage 
door and, looking up and down the road as if in search 
of somebody, imperiously beckon, as it seemed, to her. 
She glanced behind, to see if there were some one else 
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upon the way for whom the summons might be in- 
tended; but there was nobody. So she rode on, and 
checked Sultana at the open door of a cottage, whence 
proceeded a wail of anguish which struck with peculiar 
pain upon the ear in the effulgence and warm loveliness 
of the May evening. 

The woman who had beckoned to her came up 
close, looking in her face as if disappointed that she 
should be a stranger. She was not a cottager, so 
much was evident. She was a woman of perhaps 
thirty-five, who had evidently been a very beautiful 
girl. She was tall and finely built, with yellow hair, 
which she wore in a straight sweep across her fore- 
head. Her complexion had suffered from constant 
exposure to weather, but her eyes were jewel-blue, 
and her teeth white and even. Her dress was very 
simple, and her expression conveyed the idea of 
strength and repose, although at the moment she was 
evidently troubled. 

" I beg your pardon," she said, " but I wonder if 
you are going towards Pardale? " 

** It sounds an idiotic thing to say,'* replied Vernon, 
"but I don't knowf I am lost. Will you tell me 
where I am? " 

" This hamlet is called Wishfield," replied the 
stranger lady. " I can direct you, anywhere that you 
want to go. I suppose you are a stranger in these 
parts? I never saw you before." 

" I want to get back to Carronlea, near Ponthewel," 
said Vernon. 

** Then it would be less than a mile out of your 
way to go to Pardale. Oh, I wonder if you would, 
and send the doctor on here at once? I have a poor 
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girl very ill, taken before her time, and everybody is 
out at work just now," 

Again the wail came from the open cottage door. 

** Oh ! oh ! " screamed a girlish vpice ; ** I cannot 
bear it ! I tell you I cannot bear it ! " 

The hot color mounted to Vernon's cheek, the 
tears to her eyes. 

** Poor soul," she faltered. " I will do anything I 
can to help. I will go for the doctor. Where shall 
I tell him to come?" 

" To Wishfield— to Olive Fletcher. Please say that 
Miss Morrison sent you." She came nearer, laying 
her hand upon the bridle, as she proceeded to give 
directions of a somewhat complicated route. Vernon 
listened, very eager not to make a mistake, but with 
aU her attention fixed upon those cries of extremity 
from within. 

" O God ! O God ! " the unseen girl was moaning, 
"Fm being punished, I am! I done wrong, but now 
Fm paying! Now I*m paying." 

*' Don't be too horrified," said Miss Morrison 
gently. ** She is a strong girl, and likely to do well, 
but she is very yoimg, and she is afraid that God will 
not help her, because this child is the result of sin. 
Poor girl ! " She nodded, and half-turned away, then 
faced back abruptly. "I cannpt tell you how grate- 
ful I shall be, if you can find Dr. Wall and send him 
here." 

^^ If he is i^ot in, I suppose I must leave a mes- 
sage? " 

** Yes, yes, that will be quite right ! " 

Vernon started the Sultana at a good brisk pace, 
and they cantered off. The first turn was ^asy, hut 
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at the second there was no sign-post to corroborate 
directions. She saw nobody to ask, and took the 
turning she believed right, her ears still tingling 
with the memory of cries that had influenced her 
strangely. 

Birth] What a wondrous, terrible thing — only less 
terrible, as its mystery seemed greater, than death 
itself. Life, — new life, rushing into being, and the 
terrible impact causing pain and dismay. Life the 
result of lust — the beginning of a never-ending re- 
sponsibility. The thing upon its way was to be an 
endless thing. It would live its life here, and after- 
wards go on — on forever. It would be to all eternity 
the witness that for two people their appetites had got 
the better of their judgment. 

Was it so wrong, after all? It was obedience to 
a natural impulse. The decalogue did not forbid it. 
Yet society had made a pact, almost as old as the 
world itself, ruthlessly to condemn the girl who did 
what this poor young mother-to-be had done. There 
must be some profound reason underlying this rigor, 
something fundamentally deep. These things — these 
vital processes, like birth — ^we hide them. In our 
artificial modem conditions they take place behind 
closed doors, with decorum. The two things which 
must happen to every one of us — to be bom and 
to die — are the two things about which we never 
talk, about which we hardly ever think. We say 
that they are banished into darkness and secrecy for 
reasons of delicacy. We are so sensitive, we cannot 
contemplate the great uncompromising facts which 
govern our existence. But are we, as a result, deli- 
cate? Does our reticence upon essentials cause us 
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to be very careful of our principles? Were the coarser 
ages really worse ages than our own? Was there 
more sin when things were openly called by their 
names, than now, when euphemism swaddles the minds 
of an over-civilized generation? 

As she rode along, Vernon wondered. 

Something about the strong calm face of Miss 
Morrison attracted her greatly. How brave to be all 
alone with somebody to whom this miracle was about 
to happen! Her cheeks grew hot as she thought of 
it. And then she came out at the end of her lane 
and found two roads which forked, without a sign- 
post. Which was her way? Here was a woman, like 
herself — a, woman in extremity — and she might be 
going the wrong way and losing precious time. As 
she hesitated, a bicycle hove in view, and its rider 
looked so funny that for a moment she was tempted 
to burst out laughing. 

He seemed to be about fifty years old, and wore a 
cassock, tucked up round him to admit of the active 
exercise he was now taking. He was gray and partly 
bald, and wore spectacles; but his light blue eyes 
sparkled with a fire that was almost boyish, and as 
he came into sight he was singing. 

" Oh do stop a minute ! " cried Vernon, " and tell 
me the way to Pardale! I want to find the doctor." 

"The doctor! Are you hurt?" asked the priest 
with interest, dismounting, and looking funnier than 
ever as he stood in his bunched-up garment. 

" No, but I came through Wishfield, and a lady 
named Miss Morrison asked me to go and tell the 
doctor to come to OKve Fletcher." 

" Indeed ! You are very kind,'* he said. " But 
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as we have met, I think I had better go myself. I 
shall be quicker, and I know exactly where to find him. 
Thank you very much for bringing the message. I am 
the priest in charge of the Wishfield Mission " 

" Mission of the Resurrection,*' said Vernon, as if 
involuntarily. 

Precisely. Did you go in and have a look? '* 
No, I was in such haste. But I will come again, 
if I may. I will come to-morrow, and see how the 
poor girl is getting on." 

Once more the color flooded all her face, as she 
nodded a farewell, and saw the Missioner mount his 
machine and peg away at his best speed. Turning 
the Sultana round, she made the best of her way home, 
arriving late and very hungry. 

Trying to recall what she had heard of the Wish- 
field Mission, she remembered hearing her aunt speak 
of one Father Conroy, who was in charge there. Her 
experience of the afternoon had profoundly affected 
her. She made up her mind to ride thither again 
the following day and find out whether the baby had 
arrived. 



CHAPTER X 

VEBNON TBIES PHILANTHBOFY 

"True, 
We wretches cannot tell all our wrong 
Without offence to decent, happy folk." 

X Aurora Leigh, 

SoMB curious indefinable reticence forbade Vernon 
:o speak to Mrs. Bardsley of her meeting with Miss 
Morrison. She told of her riding over what she now 
learned was known as Wishfield Gap, and of her pass- 
ing the Mission Chapel. But she said nothing of the 
sick girl, nor of her own quest of the doctor. Jem 
was away when she told her adventures; he had gone 
to Yeominster to look at some prize stock cattle 
which were for sale, and to determine whether Mrs. 
Bardsley should buy any. She did mention that she 
had met a cleric, who directed her on her way, and 
Mrs. Bardsley said that this was Father Conroy, 
who had caused a good deal of talk in the neighbor- 
hood by his methods. She, Mrs. Bardsley, had never 
met him; he went out very little into society. The 
brickfields at Wishfield had been made a district apart 
from the parish of Pardale to which they belonged, 
and the vicar of Pardale was displeased at the action 
both of Mr. Conroy and the Bishop, and thought the 
^hole arrangements should have been left in his 
hands. 

"But he can't persuade his people to come to 
^burch, even those who live within a stone's throw," 

observed Mrs. Bardsley, " so that you would think 
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he would be glad the Missioner was more successful. 
One of these days we will drive over together to 
service there." 

" That will be nice,'* said Vernon. 

She seldom left her aunt on two consecutive after- 
noons but it §o chanced that Mrs. Bardsley had a 
working party that afternoon, at Miss Tarlton's, so 
she was driven off immediately after an unusually early 
lunch; and Vernon mounted Sultana, and rode away 
to Wishfield, having studied a map, and taking a less 
devious route than that of the magic pond. 

She was conscious of a charming little private 
thrill of adventure as they topped the Gap, and saw 
the country upon the further side lying beneath them. 
Now that she knew where to look for it, she found 
that the crucifix which stood outside the ugly little 
chapel was visible from where she stood. It made 
a landmark for her as she rode down the hill, until 
the winding road hit it. 

When she reached the chapel she dismounted, hav- 
ing remarked on the previous evening a cottage which 
had a few farm buildings attached. Here she knocked, 
and a small shy girl, coming to the door, thought 
there would be no objection to her fastening Sultana 
in the shed. 

This done, she took her way, with much hesitation, 
down the road to the cottage where the Mysteries had 
yesterday taken place. 

The door was shut, and her timid knock remained 
some time unanswered. Then, just as she was about 
to tap again, the door was opened a chink, and a 
hard-faced woman looked out, suspiciously. Her eyes 
were bloodshot, her mouth set in grim lines. Had 
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Vernon not glimpsed something of the tragedy within 
the cottage, she would have thought her merely rude 
and detestable. But in the light of her curiously 
acquired knowledge, she guessed at the suffering and 
the shame hidden behind the repellent mask. " What 
d'yer want? " asked the woman roughly. 

" I hope," said Vernon shyly, " that I don't intrude? 
I was passing yesterday, and Miss Morrison was here — 
is she here now?" 

" No, she ain't." 

" She asked me to go for the doctor. I — I hope 
he came? " 

" Yes. He came." 

" And is " — ^Vernon was red and shamefaced — " is 
she — the sick girl — going on all right? " 

As she spoke, a sound broke upon her ear — ^that 
thin, protesting wail of the new-bom child, which 
stirs in many women a feeling far deeper than can 
be explained, and wholly indescribable. Emotion 
seized upon the girl; a trembling took her, it seemed 
that all the blood in her body surged in a wave 
upon her heart. " Oh," she said, and knew that 
her voice was broken with a sob, " Is that the — the 
baby? " 

The woman stared at her snarlingly, on the look- 
out for insult. 

"I can't tell you where Miss Morrison is, if it's her 
you want. I don't expect her here, . not till eight 
o'clock this evening." She made as if to shut her 
visitar out. 

** No," said Vernon, very shyly, " I did not come to 
see Miss Morrison. I came to see if I could help — 
you. I — don't want to interfere, but I come from 
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America, and I have very few friends, and — and a 
baby is so wonderful." 

*' Good Lord ! " said the woman, evidently believ- 
ing the intruder to be a lunatic. 

"Is it a girl or a boy.'^" asked Vernon, simply 
unable to control her intense curiosity on this impor- 
tant point. 

The newly-made grandmother looked stonily upon 
her, and as if compelled against her will, let drop the 
paralyzing words — 

" It's twins." 

" Twins ! — ^Why then, I can help ! " cried Vernon 
joyously. "I am sure you must want more clothes 
and so on, and I should so like to get some ! " — ^her 
face was overflowing with joy and eagerness. "If 
you would be so very kind as to let me write a list of 
things you want, I would bring them to-morrow ! " 

The woman contemplated her in an amazement which 
bereft her of all speech for a few moments. ** Where 
d'you come from.?^" she demanded at length. "Ain't 
there nobody to look after you? " 

" I come from a long way off — Carronlea. I am 
Mrs. Bardsley's niece, and I have no brothers nor 
sisters, nor children to play with . . . and oh, I 
hardly dare to ask, but I should so love to see the 
twins ! " 

She put her hands together in entreaty, and the 
woman's jaded, ill-tempered mouth quivered. 

"If you're so set upon it," she answered ungra- 
ciously, " but I'm alone in the house and got the tea 
to get and all this muddle to see to — 
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She stood aside and let Vernon enter. 

"Do let me help, won't you?" the strange young 
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lady ulrged ; ^^ I should like to pay for a woman to do 
your work until the poor mother is well again. May 
I do that? Do say I may." 

The woman looked fixedly at her. In her experi- 
ence, things like this did not happen. She took her 
visitor for a lunatic, and thought her keepers would be 
arriving before long to claim her. 

"What time were they bom?" asked Vernon in a 
gentle whisper. 

"Between five and six this morning," replied her 
hostess. 

The girl shuddered. Had the pain, the struggle, the 
anguish, gone on during all those hours? "Oh," she 
said, " how brave she must be — ^the poor mother ! Is 
she your daughter? " 

"Yes, I'm ashamed to say she is," said the woman 
in tones whose hardness was edged with mortification, 
<Ieep and intense. " She hadn't no right to the one, 
and two makes it worse. Oh ! " she burst out, with a 
flash of terrible passion, " may you never know what 
it is, miss, to have your own daughter that you loved 
hest of all the lot — ^your youngest — come home with a 
hurden of shame." 

She turned away choking, and in an instant felt the 
hands of her strange visitor upon her bowed, shapeless 
shoulders, tenderly, consolingly. 

" Oh, it's dreadful, dreadful," said Vernon, " but 
Wnk what it is for her, poor child, and what she went 
trough last night! And now she has her babies to 

comfort her " 

** Comfort her! — To point the finger of scorn at her 
^hen they're old enough to understand why other 
^olb shun them. Ah, the blackguard ! " she muttered. 
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with a fierce hatred, as she turned away, " if I knew 
who 'twas! If I knew who 'twas! Fd have the law 
of him ! " 

"You don't know who th — the father is?" timidly 
asked Vernon. 

" She won't say. I've tried, Miss Morrison's tried — 
Parson's tried — but not a word can we get out of her. 
The dirty scoundrel! He's got some influence upon 
her, and she won't speak! I'm mortal feared that it's 
a gentleman, miss — somebody that she knows could 
never right her ! " 

" Oh dear ! " said Vernon in such a depth of passion- 
ate sympathy that the poor mother felt a sense of com- 
fort and companionship which she could not explain. 

" Sit down a minute," she said, wiping her eyes 
with her apron and proceeding to dust a chair with the 
same handy article. " I'll go and see how she seems — 
whether she would like you to step up." 

In a minute she came stumbling halfway down the 
crazy stairs which wound upwards in the comer of the 
room. 

" Come up," she said : and the girl found herself 
incredibly, wonderfully, in a storm of excitement, 
going to look for the first time, upon new-bom human 
beings. 

The small room was clean, the bed smooth. The 
girl who lay upon it was a pretty girl, but white as 
wax, her curly hair lying in moist rings upon her pale 
forehead. In the bed beside her, on a pillow, were 
two little bundles, with two little scarlet puckered faces 
and two downy polls of dark hair, barely discernible 
beneath the head-flannel which turned them to minia- 
ture Carmelite friars. 
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All thought of their reprehensible origin left the 
mind of the excited Miss Wilmot. There they were, 
real live babies, only bom that very morning: and 
there lay the victim mother, for whom the greatest of 
human blisses had been poisoned, whose joy that a 
man was born into the world was tinged with a bitter- 
ness so vast, so deep as to be incurable. The tragedy 
in her face was more than pitiful. It was awful. 
From the level of a silly village girl, she had ascended 
to that of a Mater Dolorosa. 

Under the spell of that face, the terrible hopeless- 
ness of the cavernous eyes, she forgot her rapture over 
the babies for a moment. She could do nothing but 
stoop and take the impassive hand, saying timidly, 
hardly able to keep from weeping — " Do you feel a 
little better, dear.^ " 

There was no reply: but the eyes rested with an 
awakened interest upon the pleasing vision at the bed- 
side. 

Vernon looked at the two mumbling, wriggling 
bundles, feebly expostulating. " Girls or boys ? " she 
said in a thrilling whisper. 

" Both boys," replied the mother : and a faint sug- 
gestion of a smile crossed her face. " It won't be 
— so crool hard— on them, as what it would be on — 
one of us^" she whispered faintly. 

" Oh they are loves," said Vernon longingly. " Do 
you think I might take them up and look at them.?" 
At a sign of assent, she lifted the pillow and its burden, 
with a competence which prevented any anxiety on 
the part of the new-made mother, and sat down to 
gloat upon the wonder, to fish out a tiny hand, ex- 
amine the nails, stroke the wrinkled cheeks, hold their 
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downy softness against her own, coo over them and 
cherish them as if she had known the nurture of 
children all her life. She found the girl watching her 
curiously. 

"Got any — of yer own.'*" she asked feebly. 

" Oh no,*' laughed Vernon, " I am not married." 

The awful eyes turned upon her, profound pools of 
misery. 

No more ain't I," said the girl, under her breath. 
Oh how thoughtless I am! Dear, forgive me," 
said Vernon in an agony. " I came here to help you, 
because I heard you cry out yesterday and I felt so 
sorry — oh so desperately sorry! I would like to do 
something to make it easier to bear. I must not stay 
long with you to-day, because you are so weak, but 
your mother will tell me what to get, and I will come 
and see you again." 

The girl's lips moved. Vernon had to stoop to 
catch the faltered sentence. " I hadn't made but three 
gowns. Now they've got each one, that ain't but one 
to change." 

" Gowns," said Veriion, eagerly, " yes, dear? " 

" And — and flannels." 

"And flannels. And shawls and hats and bibs," 
went on Vernon. " I'll go to Yeominster to-morrow." 

There was certainly a beam of light upon the despair 
of the girl's face as she turned away. 

" Tell me your name," said Vernon softly. 

" It's Olive Fletcher. Me father he died four 
months back, and he cursed me. Me sisters, they're 
married, and so's me brother, and they've cast me off. 
They wanted mother to send me to the Union, but I 
thought if I could but get over it, and leave the child 
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with her, I could go to work to keep it. And now " — 
weak hopeless tears crept from the swollen lids. " Now 
there's two to keep, Lord help me ! " 

The other girPs throat heaved in passionate sym- 
pathy. ** But, Olive," she urged, " what of their 
father? Won't he help to keep them? His own little 
sons ? " 

The thin shoulders shook. " Oh don't, don't . . . 

you don't know " 

Vernon inly rated herself for a thoughtless idiot. 
She knelt by the bed and put her arm round the weep- 
ing creature. " There," she said, " we will not think 
of anything to make you fret, because the boys are 
such beauties, and they want all your care. But I 
will come in two days and bring you more clothes for 
them, and tell your mother that you are to have all 
you want. Now promise me not to cry nor fret, and 
we will look after the babies, and they shall grow up 
to be their mother's comforts." 

She crept down the crazy stairs, leaving the touch 
of her fresh lips on the white cheek. In the room 
below she gave money to Mrs. Fletcher, that she 
might have some one to clean and cook for her while 
she waited on the mother and children. She ac- 
cepted the cup of tea pressed upon her by the 
woman, now no longer on the defensive, but almost 
too anxiously civil. Then, with a promise to return 
in two days' time, she took leave, and stepping out 
into the precipitously descending village street, found 
herself faced by the open door of the Mission of the 
Resurrection. 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE MISSION OF THE RESURRECTION 

** She walked 
Wearing the li^t yoke of that Lord of love 
Who stilled the rolling wave of Galilee.** 

T^KimoK. 

She went in. It was just a tin temporary affair; it 
had no age-long tradition of prayer to hallow it. But 
the moment she was inside there came to her a sense 
of change. The dropping of the heavy, thickly lined 
curtain behind her, had shut her up into a new world, 
an atmosphere hitherto unknown to her. 

The light was dim. 

The window over the altar was only of what is 
known as cathedral glass, the walls were the match- 
boarded walls of a corrugated iron building; yet there 
was an impression of full, harmonious color. The 
hangings of the sanctuary were rich and quiet, with 
that opulent glow of hue, bright, yet profound, which 
one finds in the paintings of the Van Eycks. An at- 
tempt had been made to supply the lack of colored 
glass in the placing of various pictures, reproductions 
of the works of Benozzo Gozzoli, Ghirlandajo, Fra 
Angelico and Lippo Lippi. 

Before the altar there hung a lamp in a rose-colored 
glass. There was a faint scent of incense and of 
flowers. But none of these things was the first im- 
pression received by the entering girl. It was the fact 
that there knelt, here and there, three or four motion- 
less figures of people at prayer. 

11^ 
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They were quite evidently villagers — one old man, 
two women, no longer young. They wore their work- 
ing garments, and they knelt, rapt in the aloofness 
which filled the place, absorbed in devotion. As Ver- 
non stood, very still, not far from the entrance, hear- 
ing nothing but the long soft tick of a clock upon a 
wall, measuring off the thing called time, she felt, for 
the first time in her life, that it might be possible to 
pass out of time, beyond it, to reach a state in which 
time had no importance. 

The spectacle of people — ordinary lay people — 
praying — is one of the rarest sights in this England of 
ours. It produced upon the girl whose own morning 
and evening prayers were much a matter of habit, a 
sensation of shame. Why do not I pray more? she 
^ked herself: and thought of the forsaken, betrayed 
girl in the cottage opposite, and of the immediate 
necessity of interceding for her and her guiltless 
babes. 

She slipped in between two rows of rush-bottomed 
deal chairs, and sank upon her knees before she had 
reflected upon what she was doing. She wanted to 
pray. And she had no idea how to begin! As she 
^elt with face hidden, her cheeks were crimson with 
fortification. She had no words in which to address 
to her Father the petition which lay so close to her 
generous young heart. 

She had a sense of stupefaction. Here was God, 
feady and waiting — ^here was she with so much, so 
^Uch to ask — and she could not even begin! Her 
thoughts, undisciplined, flew hither and thither in- 
dependent of her control. And yet she dimly, un- 
certainly realized that there was a power, an intense 
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power, like a rope which she might grasp, to draw 
herself near enough to speak to God, even if only 
one sentence. She had the most curious feeling 
that all her life she and God had been strangers ; but 
that, nevertheless, there lay between them the possi- 
bility of a wonderful, tremendous intimacy, more 
sweet and subtle and mysterious than anything of 
which she had previously conceived. The conscious- 
ness of this was so strong that she trembled, as though 
a Hand had touched her. In the ecstasy which was 
stealing over her, it seemed as if she heard, though not 
with outward ears, the murmur of a ceaseless stream 
of intercession, rising from the silent forms of the 
villagers about her. The thought was piercing. They 
were there, at God's Throne, where she wanted to be — 
where, if she could but win there, all her difficulties 
would be solved. And she had never so much as tried 
to find out the way! 

After a while she became aware that her mind was 
repeating a petition. 

" I want to come — ^I want to come — bring me where 
Thou art ! '' 

And on that, memory supplied words which she had 
heard from time to time from her youth up, and to 
which it is safe to say that she never had attached any 
meaning at all. 

** Like as the hart desireth the water-brooks, so longeth my soul 
after Thee^ O God. My soul is athirst for God— yea, even for the 
living God. When shall I come to appear before the presoice of 
God?" 

Why had she never thought of the tremendous sig- 
nificance of those words? The man who uttered them 
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must have felt as she was feeling now. And he had 
drawn close, close to the Presence that he craved . . . 
yet not so close as she, a baptized Christian, might 
draw, if so she chose. The least in the Kingdom of 
Heaven could be greater than he. 

" Oh that I knew where I might find Him ! '' 

She knew. There, upon that altar, where now the 
eastern light grew dim. He was wont to come and 
stoop and set the seal of imion upon the craving for 
Himself which He Himself had kindled in the heart 
of man. Everything which hitherto had been a con- 
vention, a form to her, became invested with a 
luminous meaning, much as if she had been gazing at 
a colored window in the dark, and the sudden glow 
and glory of lamps behind it had showed her in a flash 
that it was no barrier, as it had seemed, but a per- 
fectly fashioned vehicle for light. 

And all this had come upon her by just merely 
stepping out of the golden light of a May afternoon 
into a Mission Chapel! 

She was like the man whose plough turned up the 
treasure hid in a field — ^unintentionally, accidentally, 
in the good pleasure of God, her plough had turned 
up a shining jewel. 

Her heart found words at last, and spoke to God. 
Much she said which formerly she had not known that 
she felt. The curtain had dropped between her and 
outward things. For a few wonderful minutes she was 
in the spirit. 

Her untrained mind was brought sharply back 
from its ascent by the sound of a door opening and 
closing. Looking up, she saw that Father Conroy 
had entered the church, and was moving up the central 
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passage. He went aside when he reached the chancel, 
andy taking a rope which hung from the roof, began 
to pull the bell. The strokes of it fell harmoniously 
upon the air of the still place. There was a rustling, 
and two more cottagers appeared, then Miss Morrison 
walked in, and sat down to the harmonium. 

Mr. Conroy vanished, reappeared vested, and began 
to read Evensong. 

It did not occur to Vernon to do anything but 
remain. She heard the whole Office as if for the first 
time in her life. They sang a hymn, the old quavering 
voices of the good wives of the hamlet lifted in trem- 
bling pleasure. Then the sound died away into silence, 
the service was over. 

It was some few minutes before she felt enough 
restored to normal conditions to arise and go. She 
had found, in that place, a shelter, a sense of refuge, 
such as was new in her experience. She knew well that 
she must come there again. 

Her eyes were full of dreams as at last she pushed 
aside the curtain and went out into the rose-colored 
evening. Just beyond the gate, beneath the crucifix, 
stood Miss Morrison. 

She came forward with a welcoming smile which 
was somehow gravity, in spite of its sweetness. "I 
had to wait and thank you for sending the doctor so 
quickly.*' 

Vernon colored with pleasure. ** I suppose Mr. 
Conroy told you what I did? I met him, and he 
would not let me go on — ^he had his bicycle and he 
went faster than I could go, especially as I did not 
know the way." 

" Yes, thank you ; you did quite right ; it was for- 
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tunate that you met him," and after a slight hesita- 
tion, she added, ^^ Mrs. Fletcher teUs me that you are 
anxious to befriend her daughter.'* 

To the sensitive ear of Vernon there was a tin^e 
of reproof in the words; and, seeking for a reason, 
she saw suddenly that she had rushed into the some- 
what complicated affair of Olive Fletcher without 
any sanction nor any knowledge — ^headlong, as was 
her manner. She grew uncomfortably hot. " I — I 
felt so terribly sorry. Is there any reason why I 
should not.** — ^I mean, I do hope that you have no 
objection? " she said bunglingly. 

Again Miss Morrison smiled. ^^ Please don't think 
I should presimie to dictate. But as I visit these 
cottages regularly, and am put by the Vicar in charge 
of the people, I thought I would like to make the 
acquaintance of our new fairy godmother." 

"Of course,'' said Vernon, confused and guilty. 
*'I— you know I just did it on impulse. I have only 
been a very short time in England, and things are 
different here. Folks are better looked after, there 
18 more method. It was the first time in all my life 
I had come near a thing of this kind, and it seemed 
80 awe-inspiring — so tremendous." She broke off, 
^ith tears near the surface. 

"It is tremendous. You are right," said Evelyn 
Morrison gravely. " I believe I know very much 
how you felt. Is it possible that you would care to 
^*ke more than a passing interest in us? We have 
80 few in this part of the country who will do any- 
thing." 

*' I feel as if I must help with those twins," gulped 
'°i Vernon. 
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^^ Yes, because it is tragic and picturesque/' said 
Miss Morrison gently. ^^ Something in that case grips 
you at the heartstrings. But if I asked you to go 
and see an ugly, dirty old woman who has to work to 
keep a bedridden husband, and is attacked with 
ulcers herself, on both legs? Ah'' — ^with a swift 
smile — *^ I am asking you to become like Francis of 
Assisi all at once, am I not? And it is very un- 
grateful of me. Please don't misunderstand. I shall 
be most thankful for help in clothing the twins, but 
I have to make a small petition to you, out of the 
depths of a long experience. Don't go and buy them 
sumptuous and beautiful clothes, and make a heroine 
and martyr out of their faulty young mother. It is 
bad for the village." 

^^ But many of them do things that are just as 
wrong, even more wrong than she has done, without 
being found out ! " cried Vernon indignantly. 

*' Yes, very likely. But how many sins will you 
find that do as much harm to others as this one? 
Olive has been her mother's darling all her life. She 
might have married a good fellow of her own class. 
She had an excellent place; and she comes home 
disgraced, and the scorn of the village where the 
Fletchers have always been respected. I think her 
mother did right to take her in and help her throu^ 
her trouble. But don't let us make a special pet 
of her. I know of at least two young girls in the 
village in as hard a plight as hers — one whose husband 
was tragically killed, before they had been six months 
married, and the other who has four little ones, is 
expecting a fifth, and is found to have cataract on 
both eyes." 
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"Oh!" cried Vernon, in an agony of sympathy. 
** If you are, as I guess, well off and rather lonely, 
and if you would help me a little," said her new friend, 
" I would say to you — help with the babies. But 
don't single out the pitiful Fletcher twins for special 
distinction. I assure you that there are some very 
attractive wee things besides them." 

" Help with the babies ! " The words had a most 
seductive ring for Vernon. " I will ! I will ! I 
should love to help you. I think I am going to like 
you," she said, " and I have no friend. If you will 
teach me what to do for these folks, I will be quite 
obedient, and try not to be headlong! I feel sure 
that my aunt will not object; she was speaking to 
me of the Wishfield Mission at lunch to-day, very 
kindly." 

" Perhaps you would come to tea with me to- 
morrow, and let us talk things over," suggested 
Evelyn. 

** I want to go to Yeominster to-morrow, and buy 
things for the twins." 

"It might be better to do that after we have held 
our consultation." 

"Why yes, perhaps — but I would not like to dis- 
appoint " 

"I'll explain to the Fletchers. You have left 
them, if I may say so, more money than is quite 
prudent. The exact amount will be all over the 
village to-morrow, and I shall be told right and left 
that one's daughter has only to go wrong for all the 
ladies to lavish money and sympathy upon her! 
Believe me, the right bestowal of alms is a difficult 
business." 
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There was something so Wmning in the archness 
with which this was said, that Vernon could not re- 
sent it. 

** I expect you have your beautiful horse here," said 
Evelyn. " I will fetch my bicycle, and if I may, I will 
show you where I live." 

Vernon was very willing, and when she had retrieved 
the Sultana from her shed, she rode off, following 
Evel3ni's bicycle, down a lane, past a farm or two, 
until there appeared a quaint, three-cornered green, 
with an old inn, and a few red cottages scattered 
round it. One of the cottages had a garden full of 
exquisite flowers — peony bushes, clumps of daffodils, 
wallflowers of incredibly glowing red, and budding 
tulips and purple daphnes and pink ribes. On one 
side of the tiny house, along the terrace walk, was a 
stable, in which there was room for Sultana and the 
bicycle too, as Evelyn proceeded to show. Then she led 
her visitor into what she called her summer parlor. 

It was low and oak-beamed, with casement windows 
and the staircase running up at one comer. It was 
very comfortable, and furnished with taste and sim- 
plicity, most of the things in it being old. 

"I have an inner den, for the really cold weather, 
or for escape to do special work," said Evelyn; "but 
this is where I live." 

" Alone ! " 

"Well, nominally alone," said Miss Morrison, with 
a quaint smile. " But I used to live in London once, 
and I find that most of my friends like to come down 
here for a rest. I do happen to be by myself just 
now, but in summer time that does not happen 
often." 
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" Some one was speaking of her the other day," she 
said, " I cannot remember who it was — somebody 
lunching at Lady Bunbury's, I think. They were say- 
ing how beautiful she was, and that there was a tragic 
love-story connected with her, but I do not think I 
heard any details." 

" She looks as if she might be the heroine of a tragic 
love-story," said Vernon. " Oh dear, I think most love- 
stories are tragic ! " 

This was said with so deep a sigh that Aunt Emma 
looked keenly at the vivid, changeful face. 

" I do hope and pray that yours is in the future, my 
dear, and not in the past," she gravely remarked. 

Vernon colored up in a way for which her aunt had 
not been prepared. " I suppose," she said hurriedly, 
scraping the remains of her dinner-roll into a little pile 
beside her plate, " that many girls have fancies, don't 
they.^ Little hallons d^essaiy before they send up the 
big one? " 

** Certainly," said Mrs. Bardsley. ** The trouble is 
lest we should think the first time our senses are 
moved, that our destiny is fixed." 

**What is it the Germans call it?" said Vernon 
dreamily. "The Pro6^p/rfJ— that's it! The trial- 
arrow! — The difficulty seems to be lest the other per- 
son should really be shot by the Probepfeil, so that 
what is just practice for one might be grim earnest for 
the other." 

** Our modem fashion of allowing young people com- 
plete liberty to fix up their own affairs, opens the door 
to many such complications," replied the elder woman. 
" They are risks which one has to take. But it is 
better to make a man unhappy for a few weeks or 
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months, than to make him unhappy for the rest of his 
life, which is what you would very likely do if you 
married him when the main part of you was still un- 
touched." 

"I expect that is true," said Vernon: and when 
dinner was over, she went upstairs to the cosey sitting- 
room which her aunt had given her, and to which Jem 
had helped to carry the piano. There, upon the 
mantelpiece, stood the silver frame containing the 
photo of Lionel. 

His soft, kind brown eyes looked wistfully at her. 
Did he know how fast she was forgetting him? Or 
rather, how fast she was escaping from his hold? 

Life was still so new to Vernon, she was so inexperi- 
enced, that she did not know her own heart at all. 
She accused herself of being fickle when she was in fact 
merely becoming conscious of herself. She felt that 
she now wanted things that Lionel could not give her. 
But she did not know that she felt so. All she knew 
was that she was ashamed of being changeable, that 
her tender heart reproached her as LionePs eyes 
seemed to do, with lack of love for her happy child- 
hood and the good-hearted fellow who had done so 
much to make it happy. 

Her eyes filled with tears though she jeered at her- 
self, too, las she recalled her ridiculous behavior when, 
out on the moor alone with the Sultana, she had waded 
in the Magic Pool, and trusted herself to the spirits of 
the Waste and Weald. They had led her to Evelyn — 
and to the Mission of the Resurrection. And by so 
doing had woven about her a chain of a new kind. For 
in the chapel she had awakened to a new life ; a life in 
which Lionel, so far as she knew, had no part. 
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The visit to Wish Green was quite a success from the 
point of view of Mrs. Bardsley and her hostess. The 
younger woman felt at once the strongs sterling good 
sense and intelligence of the elder: and Aunt Emma 
sincerely admired the beauty and the intellect that 
were plainly to be seen in Evelyn. 

" She looks as if she had been purified by suffering," 
she said to Vernon, as they drove home. 

" One day, perhaps, if she goes on liking me, I may 
hear about it," returned Vernon. 

After tea, before they left, Father Conroy had come 
in. He was not quite a stranger to Mrs. Bardsley, and 
he expressed his pleasure that her niece was coming to 
help them. 

" It is no treason to Mr. Turpin," said Mrs. Bards- 
ley, " for all he needs is done, and done most conscien- 
tiously, by Miss Tarlton and her little band. But I 
fear that Vernon could not work under Miss Tarlton's 
generalship. Moreover, sewing parties are not in her 
line. She likes more active work." 

** She could not have a better ofiicer than Miss Mor- 
rison," said Father Conroy simply. Evelyn and 
Vernon had gone out together to look at the 
garden. " I live in fear of losing her," he 
went on. 

** Indeed? So beautiful a woman will probably 
marry? " 

** Oh no, I think not. But her mind is steadily 
tending in the direction of taking vows. If she deter- 
mines on leaving the world, I shall not venture to hold 
her back." 

" What, enter a sisterhood ! " said Mrs. Bardsley, 
unable to keep a shocked inflection from her voice. 
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She had much enlightenment, but she belonged to her 
own generation stiU. 

" Yes. She would make a magnificent mother su- 
perior," he replied, not seeming to notice the protest- 
ing accent. " But she must take her own time ; and 
she is doing such a work here that she hesitates to 
leave us.'' 

** I hope you may keep her a long time," said Aunt 
Emma coldly; at which point the entrance of the two 
young women turned the conversation. 

Mrs. Bardsley did not repeat it to Vernon. She felt 
a strange repugnance to the taking of vows. How- 
ever, she did not think that in this respect her niece 
would be likely to follow suit, so she determined not 
to allow herself to be worried by it. 

The following day Vernon went to Yeominster to 
buy baby-clothes. 

It so happened that she walked to the station, 
which was a distance of about two miles, the reason 
being partly that she wanted a walk, partly that the 
mare was being shod, and partly that Mrs. Bardsley 
could not very well spare a man that morning. The 
sun was bright, and she set out. But before she had 
gone half-a-mile, she was caught up by Mrs. Trent in 
the motor. 

Mrs. Trent and her motor seemed ubiquitous. She 
was always flying past in the most unexi)ected lanes, 
and offering people lifts. Miss Tarlton's warnings 
were already coming true. Since the dinner at Car- 
ronlea Laura was pushing herself everywhere. 

She stopped Vernon at once, wanted to know where 
she was going, and in spite of her point-blank assur- 
ance that she had come out for the walk and would 
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rather continue it, insisted that she must get into the 
motor and be driven to the station. 

It was in a very ill humor that Vernon complied. 
She had every desire to avoid a talk with the lady, who 
had sent three invitations to Carronlea, all of which 
had been declined. 

** It doesn't seem," said Laura, " as if we were ever 
going to see you again. You are gay people, but I 
suppose as you are a newcomer, everybody is asking 
you €J30ut. However, when your rush is over, I 
hope we shall be able to fix something. How is 
Jem?" 

" I expect you have seen him more recently than I 
have," said Vernon. " He has been away for a few 
days to Yeominster." 

" I haven't seen him for a week or more," returned 
Laura. " I suppose there is more attraction at home 
than there used to be. Or is it at Ponthewel? " She 
smiled archly as she asked this, holding her sable mufF 
up to her face, for the wind was keen. 

" You could hardly come to anybody who knew less 
of Mr. Bardsley's tastes or movements than I do," 
laughed Vernon, quite determined not to be pumped. 
And then, simply to avoid inconvenient questions and 
make conversation, she continued, " I have been taken 
up with a new interest the last few days. I am going 
to help work in the Mission District at Wishfield." 
"Indeed! How interesting," said Laura languidly. 
Her obvious boredom encouraged Vernon to pursue 
the subject. 

" Yes," she said, " I am going to Yeominster now to 
io some shopping. I am interested in a pretty girl 
who has just had twins, and is very poor." 
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"Do you like babies? I detest them," said 
Laura. 

"I love them; and these are like dolls," replied 
Vernon, carried away by the remembrance of the 
two wee bundles. ^^ I am just longing to see them 
again." 

" Is there much poverty there," asked Laura. 

" Yes, there is. And sickness too. The cottages 
are most of them hovels, and the landlord has no 
money to build with. They don't know what to do 
about it. However, the cottage the twins are in is 
all right. I think it belongs to Lady Bunbury." 

** Is that anywhere near the Fletchers' cottage, I 
wonder?" 

" It is the Fletchers'." 

"How curious! Fletcher is my husband's head 
groom! He is in a fearful state because his sister, a 
pretty girl, who was in service at General Hillier's, had 
got into trouble." 

" So she has. Twins, poor girl," replied Vernon 
bluntly. 

" Well, I suppose the man will have to keep them," 
said Laura. 

" She won't say who it is," was the answer. 

" Silly little fool," returned Laura scornfully, " why 
should she be the one to bear it all? " 

Their arrival at the railway broke the subject off 
short. After thanking her as cordially as she could 
manage, Vernon went into the station in a mood of 
irritation that she had been as it were forced to accept 
a fresh favor at this woman's hands. 

Earnestly she desired to see as little of her as 
possible. Hardly had she mentioned Wishfield when 
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she regretted it. But Laura's boredom and total lack 
of interest reassured her. Even for the sake of social 
recognition she did not think that such a woman would 
take up slumming. 

Later in the day, the motor proceeded to the Par- 
dale Arms, to pick up Trent, who had been attending 
a sale of live stock on a private property. To make 
conversation on the way home, Laura told her hus- 
band contemptuously of the American girl's new craze 
—the care of illegitimate babies. The gentleman ex- 
pressed himself with his usual freedom, remarking that 

Mother Bardsley was a d d old fool to allow such 

meddling in things a decent girl ought to know nothing 
about. 

" Remember," he said with violence, " I won't have 
you rubbing your nose in it, my pretty, and don't you 
forget it. Keep your wife out of such things, say I, 
or what's the good of a husband? Fancy a dainty 
piece of goods like your friend Miss Wilmot getting to 
how the sort of thing a girl like that could tell her ! 
'Pon my life, we live in a strange world." 
And after an interval — 

"Twins she's got, has she, the little hussy? Who's 

going to keep them, I wonder? Boys, or girls? Did 

*he say?" 

" I think she said they were both boys." 

"Twin boys! What some men would give to have 

^m!" said Dan, with a sudden queer break in his 

^asping voice, and a wistful turning of his little keen 

^Jres upon Laura's disdainful profile. " Laura," he 

^aid huskily. She gazed upon the distance. He 

Reached out his pudgy purple hand to grasp hers, but 

^hej were both hidden in the scented depths of her 



CHAPTER Xm 

THE HABD PATH OF GOOD WO&KS 

" Had I said that, had I done this. 
So might I gain, so might I miss. 
Might she have loved me? Just as well 
She might have hated, who can tell? 
Where had I been, if the worst befel? 

And here we are riding, she and I.'* 

The Last Ride Together. R. Browniko. 

When Vernon arrived at Fir Cottages the following 
day, bearing her gifts for the twins, she found a most 
unusual commotion in the village. 

There were women at almost every doorway, and 
a group of two or three standing just outside the 
Fletchers' garden gate. 

This made her feel self-conscious and uncomfortable. 
She had on former occasions found the place a desert, 
the erring mother left severely alone. To-day she 
knew herself to be the cynosure of every eye, as she 
went in, with her bundle, through the little wooden 
gate, and knocked at the door. 

Mrs. Fletcher admitted her, shutting the door again 
immediately; and she at once saw that both Miss 
Morrison and Father Conroy were seated in the little 
kitchen. 

They had been summoned by Mrs. Fletcher to hear 

a very curious thing. A sum of money had been sent 

anonymously, which, it was thought, must come from 

the father of the children. The letter bore the Yeo- 

minster postmark, and enclosed a Bank of England 

188 
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lote for fifty pounds, with a type-written intimation 
hat the same amount would be forthcoming, every 
'ear, for the next ten years. 

" It's true, parson, every word of what you told me," 
aid Mrs. Fletcher, her cracked voice raised in an ex- 
itement which was evidently hardly to be borne. 

You said to me, says you, in this very room, you 
o the right thing by your poor gal, my good woman, 
lys you, and the Lord'll make it right for you. You'll 
e took care of, you an' her an' the brats as well, you 
lys. And here it is, you see. My gal knew better 
lan to go with some low fellow as couldn't do nothing 
3r her, I felt sure of it all along. I says to myself, 
ou wait, I says. And now look here! A pound a 
eek for the next ten years, as I'm a living woman!" 

Vernon stood astounded. It was all that Evelyn 
)uld do not to laugh when she saw the disillusionment 
Dod, hot and cruel, over the sensitive face; as poor 
[rs. Fletcher, who had preserved a sort of dignity in 
Iversity, gave herself away like this at the first ray of 
le sun of prosperity. Her own position, that of her 
aughter, that of her daughter's nameless children, 
as apparently completely changed in the village by 
le imexpected shower of gold. 

" If you take my advice, Mrs. Fletcher," said Mr. 
onroy, "you will put this in the Parish Bank, and 
raw it weekly. What you have not got, you cannot 
nd, you know; and there will be some in this village 
ishing they had your good fortune." 

He used the one argument which would have 
mailed. The woman saw the force of what he urged, 
ad consented that, if her daughter agreed, the money 
lould be put in the bank to be drawn against. Father 
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Conroy had known the East End. He knew women 
who deliberately put a florin in the penny-in-the-slot 
gas machine, in order that their husband should not 
" borrow " it. When the collector came round, he gave 
the change. 

The arrangements were made, in a flow of half- 
hysterical chatter from the excited old woman, while 
Vernon stood, cold and critical, her mind bruised, as 
it were, with the reaction from her late passionate 
sympathy. " Money," she inly said, " is a plaster for 
all the sorrows and all the shames, too, it appears." 
She could have burst into floods of tears, in the sud- 
den revulsion of feeling which she was experiencing 
towards the Fletchers. She started when she felt 
Evelyn's hand laid upon her arm. " Come upstairs 
and help me dress the babies in clean things," she 
whispered. 

" Oh, how can I ? Won't you take these ? " faltered 
Vernon lamely, giving a push to the parcel she had 
carried so carefully, and unable to say any more for 
fear of sobbing aloud. 

Evelyn stooped to her ear. *^ I want you to come," 
she said in a whisper. 

Vernon raised herself and followed her upstairs, 
leaving Father Conroy patiently dealing with Mrs. 
Fletcher. 

Olive was lying in her bed with the same expression 
of triumph and mute air of " Am I not vindicated 
now?" to which her mother was giving such revolting 
expression below. But the babies were there too, in 
a couple of packing-cases, one each side of the bed; 
and Evelyn, without more ado, took one up and put 
it into Vernon's arms. " At least this is not respon- 
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sible," she whispered under her breath. Vernon 
gathered up the helpless thing, and hid her tears in 
the warm hollow beneath his chin. Then she sat 
down with him upon her knees, and stared through 
a mist at his helpless gropings and clenchings and un- 
clenchings, and tiny efforts to try conclusions with ex- 
istence. 

"Moving about in worlds not realized," thought 
she. 

Evelyn set to work to make the bed, wash the 
mother, and rearrange the little place so deftly and 
swiftly that soon all Vernon's mind was concentrated 
upon watchinsc her. Everything that she wanted 
was in its proper place, and few though her apparatus, 
all that was necessary seemed to be there. Then she 
filled a basin with water, and began the toilette of 
the twins, Vernon now watching every movement and 
every detail, hanging over her enthralled as she wound 
the flannel round the tiny red body, washed the mouth 
and eyes with delicate care and a special rag, dusted 
the fragile flesh with fuller's earth, and cooed and 
soothed the victim of these ministrations into a belief 
that he enjoyed the process. 

When he was finished, Vernon carried him off to 
his mother, to hush his final protests against her breast ; 
and brought his brother to undergo the same cere- 
monial cleansing. 

"How on earth shall we ever know them apart?" 
she said, after a long silence. 

" Olive does now, I believe," said Evelyn. 
"Yes, miss," came the weak voice from the bed; 
"one's got darker hair than the other,, and I think 
his eyes'll be brown." 
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" What are you going to call them? " asked Vernon. 

" They were bom on May-day," said Evelyn : " why 
not Philip and James? " 

" What say? " asked Olive, in tones of distaste. 

" Philip and James, after their patron saints," said 
Evelyn, sluicing water like a baptism over the sleek 
head of one twin. 

There was a silence, which lasted long; then — 

" I don't like them names, at all." 

"Not?" 

" No. I like pretty names, like Stanley and Archi- 
bald and such. I did think of Lancelot Edgar for 
one of 'em. It sounds so nice, don't it? Lancelot 
Edgar and Stanley Archibald would be proper, I 
think." 

" Well, my dear, that's a matter of taste," said 
Evelyn lightly. " It is for you to choose." 

** I thought perhaps the young lady there 'ud be 
godmother to one," remarked Olive. 

** Oh," said Vernon, " if I am, I should want a voice 
in his name, and I don't like grand names like those 
you mention." 

"What should you choose?" asked the young 
mother. 

" I thought Miss Morrison's suggestion a very good 



one." 



"I don't like them names. Philip isn't so bad- 
But I won't have James." 

" Well, then, what can we think of? What saint is 
your church dedicated to? Not the mission here, but 
the parish church?" 

" St. Lawrence," said Evelyn. 

" Well then, how about Philip and Lawrence? They 
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are both good names, and Lawrence was a fine 

saint." 

" I never heard of him. Tell me." 

Vernon did her best. She had never tried to relate 
a legend before, but apparently her effort gave pleas- 
ure. Olive, though reluctant to forego the splendors 
of Stanley Archibald and Lancelot Edgar, seemed to 
incline towards Lawrence and Philip. 

They both looked so lovely in their new clothes 
that one felt their names should be worthy of them. 
When at last all was done, Evelyn, having taken 
leave, led the way downstairs and out of the house 
without again encountering the jubilant grandmother. 
On the doorstep she said firmly, * Come home at once, 
to tea with me. I know you are downright miserable. 
The reaction has set in, short and sharp for you. 
You are finding out, past all mistake, that district vis- 
iting is not so simple as it sounds. But it is only a 
phase, and, if faces count for anything, you are strong 
enough to bear it." 

" Pm getting over the first shock now," said Vernon, 
able to smile a little. "But at first it was just 
awful." 

The two girls walked together to Evelyn's cottage. 
There was a sermon that evening at half-past six, 
and it had been arranged with Mrs. Bardsley before- 
hand that Vernon might hear Father Conroy preach, 
and that Brooke should ride over afterwards to escort 
her home. 

The weather had changed, as is its wont in May, 
to icy coldness; and a fire blazed in Evelyn's parlor. 
The table was daintily set with tea and chicken salad, 
and one or two other little dishes, appetizingly ar- 
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do IS to marry, if we could find a man who would be 
kind to her children. Then she woi^ld have to work, 
and the money would not go far." 

*' To think of her lying there, choosing fine names 
to deck the poor mites ! " murmured Vernon, with 
strong repugnance. 

** She has hardly any mind at all, and less spirit- 
uality," said Evelyn. " And you will find that that 
is so among our village people to a far greater extent 
than we have any idea of. The reason I believe to 
be the lack of religious teaching. Our children are 
taught Bible history instead of religion. They are 
not taught to realize the presence of God, or their 
relation to Him, or the power of prayer, or the reality 
of a future life. We have left off threatening them 
with hell, but we have given them no clear vision of 
heaven instead. They are without something that even 
the most ignorant peasant in Brittany has. An old 
3reton woman once said to me, speaking of the hard- 
ness and bitter poverty of the life she led : * Ah yes, 
fcut when you know you are journeying to God, you 
^'on't complain much if the road is a bit rough.' That 
^^^ that idea of the life to come — ^is practically non- 
distent in our ordinary village folks. They have 
^st the sense of sin, or of need to reconcile their con- 
iiences with God. They would not say so, but as a 
icU they look on death as the end of all. This makes 
lem creedy for every little bit of pleasure and amuse- 
x tjjey can grasp at here. They do not seek a 
untrv ' the idea of the Heavenly City is dead within 

em.'* 

'< Kot here,'' broke in Vernon impetuously. " Not 

the Mission ! '' 
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Evelyn contemplated her earnestly. "Why do you 
say that so positively? " 

" Because I felt it. The presence of God is there. 
He is very near. The people feel it too— at least, the 
few who use it — ^who come there to seek Him. One 
can't mistake it.'* 

" No," said Evelyn, looking deeply at her, " one 
can't mistake it." After a silence, she added, " Of 
course, that is what Father Conroy is trying for — to 
wake up their spirits. I find that it is a conmion 
idea among clergy and church workers to think that 
because people are stupid intellectually — or backward 
— they are therefore spiritually stupid also. That is 
not so. I believe the love of God can come, and does 
come, into the hearts of the stupid, even more easily 
than where the false idea of cleverness helps to keep 
it out." 

" The poor little mother is stupid enough," sighed 
Vernon. 

" Yes ; but she does not think so. She thinks of 
herself as a clever and charming young girl. I do 
not believe that ever, even for a moment, she has had 
any sense of God's condemnation of what she has 
done." 

"You are sure," ^aid Vernon, very timidly, "you 
are sure that God does condemn it? " 

Evelyn lifted her large luminous blue eyes, facing 
her gently and steadily across the table. " Person- 
ally, I have no doubt of it," she said. " Have you?" 

Vernon colored. " You are not shocked, I hope. 
You know I was brought up all alone. I never knew 
a woman of my own class until I came here. I lived 
upon a ranch with my father, but he died when I was 
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still young. I have read a good many books — and 
I think I have come to consider that the mere ceremony 
of marriage does not count for so much as respectable 
people think." 

Evelyn pushed back her chair. " This is too big 
a question to be tackled in a half-hour's chat,*' she 
said. " Broad principles are one thing, individual 
cases must be answered singly. I do not deny that 
there are marriages which are a mere legalizing of 
what we call by an ugly name. But let us take the 
case in point — the case of Olive. What do you sup- 
pose led her into what she has done? Sheer vanity; 
perhaps a little curiosity as well. Some man told her 
that she was very pretty — ^too pretty for him to be 
able to resist her. She was intensely flattered; she 
Ukcd being thought irresistible. She yielded to the 
pleasure of gratified vanity. There was no question 
of what we call love in the matter, on either side. 
There was such natural instinct as may go to the pro- 
duction of healthy animals, but not of pure-minded 
men and women. God expects from humanity some- 
thing higher than the gratification of instinct, though 
many modern authors want to make you think other- 
wise." 

" That was what I wanted to say — ^that it was na- 
ture — ^what Olive did." 

"Yes. But we have two natures, have we not? 
We are the meeting-point of matter and spirit. That 
makes us, so far as we know at present, unique in 
creation. But when these conflict, we feel that the 
law we ought to obey is the law of the higher, not 
the lower. Olive's sin is thought of by other people 
chiefly as a sin against the social code. But to us, 
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she sinned against herself, against the dignity of her 
womanhood, against the unborn children, to whom 
she never gave a thought." 

** She did one noble thing," said Vernon, almost 
pleadingly. ** She has shielded the one who was prob- 
ably the more to blame." 

Evely looked very grave. A shadow fell upon 
her face. " There may be a reason for that," she 
said, very low. " God forgive me if I think worse of 
her than she deserves ; but I am afraid that the reason 
may be that he is married, and that she knew it all the 
time." 

Vernon turned pale. She had at that moment in 
her pocket a letter from Lionel which had made her 
very anxious and uncomfortable. He was feeling her 
absence more terribly than he had supposed could be 
possible. He was fiercely jealous that she should have 
found a warm welcome and a niche in which to settle 
down. In language of much intensity he implored her 
to have pity and come back to him, since she had as- 
sured him, in her last letter, that she had not met 
any one, so far, who was at all likely to supplant him 
in her esteem. 

She rose from table, went to the fire, stooped over 
it, warming her hands. 

" I hope," she said, in a low voice, " that you do 
not mind my having spoken with you on — on such 
subjects. I feel it a great privilege to have met you. 
One cannot but think- — one cannot but let one's mind 
dwell on these problems of existence, especially when 
they are thrust before one as in this case. And one 
dare not speak of them, to any one. I suppose that, 
were I to say a word of the kind I have dared to say 
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to you to-day, to Aunt Emma, that she would be so 
shocked as to be quite unable to answer. She would 
think I ought not to know of such things. Yet I 
might be called upon, any day, to — ^to make up my 
mind to be a wife — ^to — decide my own future. 1 feel 
that I am in a confusion ; I don't clearly know right 
from wrong." 

Evelyn too rose, and took up her hat from a side 
table, for it was near the time for service. 

" I shall never feel shocked," she quietly replied, 
" by anything you may say to me. I don't set up 
to be an authority : but I am older than you, and I am 
a woman who has had a bitter experience. When we 
know each other better, I may tell you about it." 

"Yes. I thank you from the bottom of my heart. 
I am in a difficulty at this moment. I have thought 
about it a great deal, and it seems to me that it has 
all come without my own fault. I find myself of a 
sudden in a grave dilemma — ^I, whose life was always 
so simple and so straightforward! Somehow, I think 
that all this miserable thing about Olive Fletcher has 
been sent to be a help to me in making up my own 
mind." 

The keen cold wind had swept the sky bare of clouds 
when they came out of the cottage, except in the 
West, where banks of amethyst were glowing on their 
upper edge with the furnace fires of the westering 
sun. The two girls walked together along the steep 
village street, and into the mission chapel. Vernon 
slipped into a place not far from her friend's seat at 
the organ, and kneeling down, set herself with fervor 
to recapture her mood of the first time of entering 
there. 
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It was not easy. Life glowed and shook like a 
kaleidoscope, in ever shifting hues and forms. Her 
friendship with Evelyn, her sudden plunge into the 
Way of Sorrows, through the agency of the light, non- 
^oral creature who had accomplished the miracle of 
motherhood — her happy life at Carronlea, unspoilt 
even by surly Jem — ^Lionel and his devotion — the devo- 
tion that was going to be so difficult to settle with ! 

It all formed a pageant of varying color but im- 
mense interest. Her soul could not fight its way out 
and through, to the Inner Shrine, where, as erst, God 
waited for her. 

But, as before, she found that the stillness, the at- 
mosphere that enfolded her, was helping her. By 
degrees the riot of the imagination was stilled, as the 
tempest on the Lake of Galilee, and in the darkness 
One approached her, walking upon the troubled 
waters. 

"I wonder," thought the girl to herself, after the 
entrance of the priest and a small choir had put a 
term to her silent communion, ^^ I wonder if this is what 
they call conversion? The whole of life seems to have 
different values." 

The sermon was not properly a sermon at all, but 
an instruction. Father Conroy was carefully taking 
his hearers through the list of their Christian duties 
as unfolded in the Creeds. He had almost completed 
the course, and the instruction that night was upcm 
the Eucharist. Vernon had never in all her life heard 
a sermon upon this subject before. It was like tk 
answer to her heart's unspoken question — How shall I 
go on? What must I do next? 

It filled her soul with so many tumultuous thoughts, 
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it seemed a thing of so vast an importance, that she 
felt shaken through and through, hardly conscious of 
outward things, as she emerged from the little building 
and went across the road to the place where she always 
stabled her horse, and where she put on and oif the 
riding skirt which had been made for her to wear over 
her walking dress, that she might go about the village 
unencumbered. 

When she was ready, and was leading the Sultana 
forth, she saw a saddle-horse waiting for her at the 
gate. It was dusk under the shadow of a big tree, 
and she spoke to the man who held the gate open 
for her, in a voice that seemed to herself to come from 
far away. 

" Thank you, Brooke. I hope you haven't been 
Waiting long." 

" It's me," said Jem. " I hope you don't mind. I 
had to come over here on business, and I told aunt 
that I would bring you back." 

**You are very kind. I did not know you were 
home from Yeominster," said Vernon, coldly and awk- 
wardly. 

** I got back soon after lunch," he replied gloomily. 

She submitted to be mounted by him, and they rode 
^way at a foot pace up the steep hill together. 

The sight of him brought back the girl's thoughts in 
sharp and unpleasant descent from the heights to which 
she had climbed. She experienced that sense of being 
thrown back upon herself which usually has the 
prosaic eifect of making one lose one's temper. Could 
there be a less congenial companion to her new 
thoughts, her freshly formed aspirations, than Jem 
Bardsley? She rode along, struggling against the 
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feeling of annoyance which she knew to be uncalled- 
for and unworthy. 

Jem said nothing at all. He and she were riding 
side by side for the first time, and probably he gnessed 
that his presence was never a source of pleasure to her. 
They were almost facing the west as they breasted the 
hill, and over its top the red ball of the sun shot rays 
of fire that illumined their faces, and burned in the 
curliness of Vernon's hair. Upon reaching the summit 
their way would lead them almost in the opposite di- 
rection ; and when they stood there, as if with one 
accord, they checked their horses and remained a long 
minute, watching the slow dipping of the glowing 
thing, which seemed to their strained eyeballs to throb 
and bound as it spun downwards. 

At last, with a long sigh, the girl turned Sultana's 
head and they rode on. Still no word was spoken. 
Yet by rapid process the vexation was dying down in 
her, and was being succeeded by a sense of quiet con- 
tent, which somehow seemed like the result of Jem's 
sympathetic silence. 

Soon she began to reproach herself for being so bad 
a companion; and when they reined in after a long, 
sharp trot, she said, almost apologetically — 

" I have never asked you whether you had a suc- 
cessful expedition ? " 

" Well, I had,*' Jem admitted. *' I got those little 
cattle I 'was after. I must show them to you. Pretty 
little beasts." 

" I should like to see them,'* said the girl, more 
kindly than she had ever spoken to him before. 

After a short interval he actually volunteered a 
remark. 
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" This is a new idea of yours, since I left home? '* 

" Yes. I found my way here quite by accident, the 
other day — and stumbled upon Miss Morrison also, 
quite by accident. It happened so curiously ^* 

She broke oif. Could it be true that she had been 
about to tell him of the spell of the Magic Pond? 
How he would sneer! 

"How did it happen?" he asked, as if he really 
would like to know. 

" Oh — ^it soimds too silly to tell you. It is nonsense. 
You know I have always been so much alone " 

" Have you? " 

" Yes. My father and Mr. Gladwyn were away all 
day — ^very often for two or three nights at a tinje. 
My nurse, Mrs. Chapman, and her children were all the 
company I had; and somehow the children were stupid 
— ^I did not take much pleasure in them. And when 
they were twelve and fourteen years old, their father 
sent them to boarding-school, in Canada, ever so far 
away, too far for them to be able to come, except 
once a year. My father did not send me. He felt 
that he could not part with me. You see, I had no 
mother, I was all he had. But I was horribly lonely 
sometimes. There were other people, but at such a 
distance! So I got into the habit of going about 
alone, riding anywhere; and it made me fanciful, I 
suppose." 

*' What kind of fancies ? " 

" Oh, of a soul in nature, that sympathized with me 
or that was sometimes unfriendly and malicious. How 
stupid it must sound to you ! " 

** It doesnH. I know it*s true." 

She was so surprised that she twisted herself in her 
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saddle to stare at him. ** You! You know it's 
true ! *' 

He looked at her, quietly, in the sober light that was 
beginning to overspread the world. " If you've been 
lonely, what about me? " he asked. " Have I had 
much congenial society here, do you suppose? I've 
been thrown back on myself all my life; and as you 
say, some of us, if we can't get people, have to make 
friends with nature." 

She said, as if she were hardly conscious of saying 
it — ^** There's a haunted pond, a few miles to our left as 
we are riding now ^" 

"Where the wild swans nest?" 

"Yes— yes " 

" I know," said Jem. 

'* I waded — ^the other day. It was as warm as June. 
The sun and the broom and the hawthorn flower sent 
me mad, I think! And the water spirits took me, and 
I said I would follow them, and they led us across the 
waste — Sultana and me — and over the summit of Wish- 
field Gap, and down to the Mission of the Resurrec- 
tion ; and Miss Morrison was standing in the middle of 
the road, and she wanted a doctor fetched, and I went. 
That was how it began." 

She spoke almost like one mesmerized, leaning a 
little towards him, her body lightly swaying to the mo- 
tion of her horse, her face clear and luminous in the 
falling dusk. 

Jem never took his eyes oif her. "I should think 
Miss Morrison would be a good friend for you," he 
said. 

"Do you know her?" eagerly asked the girl. 

" A Uttle." 
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*'Then you have been to Wishfield before? Ah, of 
course, you said you had business here — do you know 
Father Conroy?" 

" Yes," said Jem. '* He's by the way of being a 
friend of mine.'' 

" Have you ever " — the girl's voice dropped, and 
her eyes looked suddenly soft and veiled — ^^ have you 
ever been to service at the Mission? " 

"Yes," said Jem, as if he admitted the humiliating 
fact with reluctance. 

"Don't you," she began, but stopped in time. If 
by any remote chance Jem had the kind of feeling 
about the Mission which she had, then to try to make 
bim lift the veil and reveal his Holy of Holies would 
be outrage. She was suddenly nervous, confused, con- 
scious that she had said a good deal with very little 
encouragement from him beyond what is given by 
sympathetic silence. Oh, was that silence really sym- 
pathetic, or was it merely contemptuous? A shiver 
crept over her as she pictured him making fun of her 
Wading in the pool, or, worse yet, of Miss Morrison 
and the Mission to Mrs. Trent, 

They rode through a long tract of sudden silence, 
which seemed oddly significant after their unwonted 
Wkativeness. It must have been ten minutes later 
that Jem observed — 

*'I was there this evening." 

"You were? In church? " she said, with a surprise 
^hich was certainly unflattering. He made no reply, 
Either to her words, or what they inferred. The silence 
^gain fell, and enveloped them, less noticeable because 
they were riding fast, and talking might have been dif- 
ficult. 
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The moon had made its appearance before they en- 
tered the drive gates of Carronlea, and was silveriag 
the blue and rose twilight with cold pure light. As 
Jem came round to help her to dismount, he said in 
tones that sounded particularly ungracious — ^^ Of 
course, if you should want to ride to the Mission before 
breakfast — on a Sunday — ^I could have the Sultana 
saddled, and ride with you. You have only to give me 
your orders." 
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CHAPTER XIV 

SUMMEE-TIME 

*'0, we're sunk enough here, God knows! but not quite so sunk 
that moments 
Sure tho' seldom, are denied us, when the spirit's true endow- 
ments 
Stand out plainly from its false ones, and apprise it if pursuing 
Or the ri^t way or the wrong way, to its triumph or undoing." 

Robert Browning. 

The sky was deep, deep blue, flecked with bold white 
clouds carried along upon a gay breeze which was 
^p above, but hardly felt below upon the happy warm 
earth, in the act of mellowing from spring to sum- 
Dier. Vernon was down the kitchen garden, a long 
apron of pale green linen almost enveloping her white 
niorning gown, and her pocket filled with a trowel, 
a hank of bass, and various other signs of her calling, 
^hich for the moment was that of gardener. 

She had been very busy with the gardeners that 
horning, bedding out ; and now, for relaxation, she was 
gathering a big handful of " Mrs. Simkins '* from the 
opulent border which fringed the asparagus bed. Her 
large sun hat was of a pale pink — ^the luminous kind of 
thin straw which you buy in the market-place at 
Rorence and twist into any shape you please. It 
^ade warm and pleasing shadows over her curly hair 
and her smooth brow and her clear eyes. It was very 
hot in the walled garden, for it was almost mid-day. 
A brown boy in corduroys was picking gooseberries for 
'arts among the bushes at a little distance. Mrs. 
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Bardsley and her head man were down the path, nes 
the potting sheds, discussing deep questions of glo^ 
inias with regard to the Flower Show. 

The fact that Vernon loved gardening, and was weJ 
up in the subject, was one of the strongest of tb 
threads which bound Aunt Emma so strongly, so de 
votedly, to her. She had come at the right time oi 
year, when every day was full of new beauties, and sb 
watched the unfolding of the wine-colored coppei 
beech, the passing of the lilac, the sudden blush of love- 
liness when the red hawthorns flowered, all along th« 
park border — the dropping wells of fire formed by ih 
laburnums; and now the flashing splendor of plan 
tations of rhododendrons which were hard to beat, evei 
in Yeoshire. There were one or two disastrous frosts 
but on the whole it had been a genial season. Th< 
peas and strawberries were hurrying along, the rose 
trees were all abud — in fact, the wonderful old Gloir 
de Dijon had been in flower this month past — and th 
whole earth was full of promise — crammed with beautj 
like a royal procession, each battalion that marche< 
past being but an earnest of those to follow. 

To Vernon it was like an exquisite symbol of th 
growth and flowering within herself. Her entranc 
into the new life of Carronlea had been stormy, wil 
and adventurous. So had her baptism into the art o 
trying to do something for the raising and upholding 
of her fellow-creatures. But in both cases, the stresi 
had been followed by a calm. Other babies, of origii 
less agitating than the Fletcher twins came into beinj 
among the Wishfield brickfields. Vernon honestly se 
herself to learn from Father Conroy and Evelyn a 
that they could teach. She tried to work and she trie 
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to pray. The result of such an effort was inward 
growth. 

As to Lionel, he had followed up his violent letter 
with one full of humility and apology. He knew he 
was treating her unfairly. She had gone with his con- 
sent — ^by his wish. She must make proof of a world 
without him in it. Only he implored her not to forget 
him. His unexpected submission caused her to decide 
not to speak of him to Evelyn as she had at first in- 
tended. She told herself that she wished to be a 
sensible woman and not a sentimental girl with a love 
affair to be confided to her friend at the first oppor- 
tunity. She went over to the Mission twice a week, 
and the intimacy between the two ripened quietly but 
steadily. 

Since their ride home together Jem had been kinder 
and more subdued. She sometimes thought that some 
secret trouble or anxiety hung over him. His man- 
ner was depressed, so that Aunt Emma, who knew him 
better than she did, had remarked upon Jem's quiet- 
ness. Vernon was sorry to think that he was in bad 
spirits, but as it was not at all hkely that she could 
help him out of them, she thought it best to leave him 
alone, though showing always a friendliness, and a 
willingness to converse if he seemed inclined to do so, 
which was very rarely. 

Mrs. Trent had been away to Paris with her husband, 
so that she too had ceased from troubling. The 
girl inevitably connected Jem's depression with her 
absence. 

The combination of circmnstances had resulted in a 
condition of peace and content which the fine weather 
fostered. As she stood that day in the garden in the 
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sunshine, Vernon was as full of health and gayetj and. 
joy of youth, as any human thing might well be. 

The sound of distant voices, calling her name, drew 
her up from her stooping position with her hands full 
of the aromatic white pinks. 

" Here ! Here ! " she cried. " Kitchen garden ! " and 
in a minute or two, in the oblong formed in the mossy 
brick wall by the open gate, stood the figure of Selraa, 
followed by that of her brother. 

"Auntie! Here are the Umfravilles," cried Ver- 
non; and moved forward between the brilliant rows 
of parrot tulips which edged the herbaceous border of 
the main walk. 

Miles often afterwards thought of the picture she 
made — ^in her long green pinafore, and pale rose hat, 
with her dark hair and white posy, coming with the 
quick glad step of youth between the flaming flowers. 

There was greeting and chatter, and apologies that 
they had had to come so far to find her ; Mrs. Bardsley 
joined them, and for a few minutes nothing was spoken 
of but asparagus and early peas, and the Flower 
Show, and the effect upon the apple-blossom of the 
late sharp frost. 

Then Selma began. " Now to tell you why we have 
come, and what has happened. Something quite ex- 
traordinary! All the Buns have suddenly arrived 
upon the scenes, and are to spend the summer at the 
Court ! " 

The Buns were, as may be supposed, the august fam- 
ily of Bunbury, his lordship, her ladyship, and the 
Misses and Messieurs Noble. 

" Do you know what they want to do? " said Selma* 
" They want to induce Miles to marry that gawky 
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Adelaide! They have already asked us to dinner! Oh 
Miles, you will have to be so careful ! *' 

" Selma," said Miles, " sometimes I wonder if you 
really are my sister. You are so surprisingly vulgar." 

" If I am, then so is Lady Bunbury. She called on 
me — ^Adelaide's mamma, not the Dowager — ^yesterday 
afternoon, before they had been two days here, and 
she almost said in so many words that an alliance be- 
tween our houses would be a source of great satisfac- 
tion to her. And she is going to send invitations for 
two big garden parties, and they are asking a house 
party of friends, and want to have tennis tournaments 
and all kinds of things. And now Miles says we must 
have a garden party too, because it doesn't so much 
matter my not being out, and " 

"Now be quiet, Selma," said her brother with 
authority. " It is really about that I came to consult 
you, Mrs. Bardsley. If I give a garden party, what 
about asking the Trents.'^ " 

Mrs. Bardsley looked quite aghast. " Oh my dear 
Miles, how difficult for you I '* she said gravely. " Peo- 
ple won't like it at all if you do." 

" But," said Miles, " surely one asks everybody at 
* garden party. Bunbury does — constituents and so 
on. Nobody is introduced; and you know her, and 
could say a word to her ^" 

" That would only make it worse," said Mrs. Bards- 
ky, " for I certainly could not introduce her to any- 
body. Neither could you. It is not as if her own 
mends were to be there. If you were giving a garden 
party of constituents and so on, some of her acquaint- 
^ce would be invited. But I conclude that in such a 
party as you plan, she would be the only outsider? " 
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" Practically, yes." 

** You can't do it, Miles. Take my advice and don'i 
risk it. Suppose Dan Trent got introduced to any- 
body's daughter — what would be said? No; you can'i 
have them. Is it nice or kind to ask them into a crowc 
of people all bent upon cutting them?" 

"It's very narrow-minded and disgusting," saic 
Miles indignantly. 

" It may be. But you and I can't alter the whole 
constitution of society as it exists. The present ide« 
among country folks in England is to have acquaint- 
ances as like themselves as can be managed. Ferhap 
in a few years' time it will only be thought interesting 
to know those who differ from you, who are as unlik( 
as possible. If you want to tilt against social bar 
riers, do so by all means, but I warn you that if yoi 
do you must give your life to it. And somehow I d( 
think Mrs. Trent is a bad example to begin with, be 
cause to own the truth, she seems to me personally ob- 
jectionable, and would serve to point the moral — ^tc 
emphasize the need for exclusiveness." 

" But Mrs. Bardsley — ^picture it ! Exclusiveness 
The exclibsiveness of people like the Bunburys — ^people 
without an idea, without beauty or brains or wit, oi 
anything else to recommend them, so far as one car 



see." 



Mrs. Bardsley's eyes twinkled. " They have the on< 
great essential," she said ; " you know what to expect 
of them. They will not surprise you. You know theii 
code, and they can be depended upon to act up to it 
That is no bad thing in social dealings. Have yot 
not something a little like it in the world of sport? I* 
there not an institution called the Jockey Club, whid 
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detenmnes the basis of things? And in cricket, too? 
Have I not heard you or Jem say, of something un- 
worthy, * That's not cricket'? Well, the Bunburys 
subscribe to all the articles of our big Club. It is 
something, you know. I confess that, to my thinking, 
it 18 something." 

"But if one attains to it only by losing one's in- 
dividuality, one's — one's flavor," stammered Miles, his 
limited vocabulary at fault ; and burst out laughing at 
the word that he had used. 

Vernon was interested. She had not known that 
Miles was ready to champion the unusual. 

Mrs. Bardsley looked more grave. " My friend," 
said she to the young man, " you came to ask my ad- 
vice; I don't suppose for a moment that you came 
to take it. But however that may be, I must throw 
in a warning. If you force Mrs. Trent upon this 
neighborhood, you may know yourself to be contending 
on behalf of a broad principle ; but everybody else will 
simply think that you admire Mrs. Trent. Be pre- 
pared for that. If you want to make a broader basis, 
to take in people whom we stupid old narrow fogies 
are wont to leave out, begin with some family who, 
from every point of view but that of birth and posi- 
tion, are beyond criticism. If you do that, I promise 
to help you as far as may be." 

"But you know," urged Miles, still hot upon his 
point, obeying the motion with which Mrs. Bardsley 
l^d him to stroll with her down the path, leaving the 
pris out of earshot, " but you know it must be so rot- 
ten for her — I feel sure she ought to belong to us — 
to be married to a coarse old ruffian like Dan Trent, 
^d find everybody looking down their noses at her." 

\ 
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"But, Miles, are we to suppose that she did not 
know what he was until the adverse opinion of the 
county revealed it? Think of him! He does not veil 
his coarseness under any veneer of polish, does he? 
Why did she marry him if she is a really refined 
woman? " 

" I suppose," said Miles, ** that women are some- 
times driven to desperate shifts. She probably had no 
money, and didn't feel suited to be a governess." 

"Well, if so, she made the best bargain she could, 
and must accept it, drawbacks and all. But you know, 
Miles, if she were anybody that any of us in the Club 
had ever heard of, one might do something for her. It 
is incredibly easy to get a passport if she does, as 
you suppose, belong to us. If she bore any kind of 
credentials, doors would open to her, Dan's wife though 
she be. But nobody knows who she is, nor where she 
comes from. It is like a servant who has no reference. 
There may be, and occasionally there is, a servant who 
ought to have a reference and has not — ^who is the 
victim of some injustice. But until this is known, one 
doubts. I don't say we are right to doubt; but 
we are not altogether as unreasonable as you seem to 
think." 

Miles still looked obstinate. 

"What does Miss Frampton think?" asked his 
friend. 

" She thinks, for Selma's sake, that I cannot be too 
careful. But you know that Selma has taken a fancy 
to Mrs. Trent. She came to lunch, about a month 
ago, when her motor broke down " 

" Conveniently, at your park gate? " 

Miles looked really grieved that a woman whom he 
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respected should be so uncharitable. " Oh, it was a 
long way from the park gates," he said stiffly. 

" Miles, I always thought that you were inclined to 
be very conservative — to object to the advance of 
women in any way. I am told that Mrs. Trent is a 
confirmed smoker. Do you wish Selma to learn to 
smoke?" 

"No. I think we might help — I mean, if she were 
not thrown so much with these racing, betting men, 
she — ^Mrs. Trent — ^might learn that it is not the right 
sort of thing. She — ^in fact, I know that she thinks 
it far better for a young girl not to do it. But the 
constant jar to her own nerves — ^living with a man like 
that " 

Mrs. Bardsley stopped short in her walk, and glanced 
sharply at him. All at once she was unpleasantly 
enKghtened. " Miles," said she, in a low voice, ** I 
think it would do far less harm for you to ask the 
Trents to a garden party than for you to form any 
tnd of intimacy with her." 

Miles threw back his head and laughed in a vexed 
^ay; but he reddened. "Intimacy?" he said. "I 
should have Jem to reckon with if I were to chum up 
in that direction, shouldn't I? " 

**Jem?" echoed Mrs. Bardsley. 

She was too surprised to say anything else. Jem! 

"Oh — ^well, he's always there, as I suppose you 
faiow," said Miles, trying to speak lightly, " or was, 
"U a few weeks ago. Perhaps he got jealous of me," 
he added, in tones meant to be airily humorous. 

Mrs. Bardsley had had time to collect herself. The 
shock was severe, but her control was great. She 
inched her thoughts away from the path upon which 
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the casual words had sent them running, and braced 
herself to her usual good-humored, sensible calm. 

" Mrs. Trent," said she, " has evidently the * inde- 
finable something ' which makes her fascinating to men 
in a way that women find hard to understand. You 
are your own master. Miles, and I have no right to say 
a word to you. But I beg you to think of Selma." 

" I hope I do. But, Mrs. Bardsley, you surely are 
not of those who think that no friendship is possible 
between men and women, even if they are married?" 

" I am one of those who object to clap-trap, young 
man,'* she replied with a very kind smile. " I say no 
more." She stopped, turned back, and waved to the 
girls to join them. "Will you and Selma stay and 
lunch? " she asked. 

" Thanks, we can't. Selma has a violin lesson at 
two, and I gave my word to Frampie that I would bring 
her back in good time. I — I say, Mrs. Bardsley, I 
hope you are not imagining " 

" I have very little imagination," was her quiet an- 
swer, " but perhaps some small faculty of observation. 
And I have observed that it is of no use to warn young 
people. They must buy experience. I only hope 
yours will not prove too extravagantly dear." 

The girls came slowly on, arm in arm, Selma's hands 
full of flowers. 

" Oh Miles," she cried, " we shall be beaten hollow 
at the Flower Show! Their begonias are twice the 
size of ours, and as for the calceolarias, they are big 
enough to put an egg inside, and such colors ! " 

** Ah ! " said her brother, " wait till I get in with my 
amaryllis ! " 

The whole party moved slowly on, out into the 
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Bower garden, past the croquet lawn, and so to the 
front of the house, where the visitors had left their 
bicycles. 

"Where's Jem? " cried Selma; "we haven't so much 
as set eyes on him! " 

" He has been over to Barrow End, to see when 
the hay-cutters can come here," said Vernon. " I 
heard him say he was going, yesterday." 

Mrs. Bardsley's heart beat uncomfortably. **Are 
the Trents back, do you know? " she asked Vernon. 

"I think they were to come back yesterday," an- 
swered the girl, who was examining Selma's bicycle. 
"What a nice little machine," she said. "I am going 
to get one. I go twice a week to Wishfield, you know, 
&iid I find the Sultana is sometimes a bother. A bicycle 
would take me there in half the time. I must learn." 

" Learn ! " cried Sir Miles, " have you never learnt 
to bicycle ? " 

"No. I have been in the wilds, you know," she 
laughed. 

" I always find that hard to believe," said the young 
Dian. His eyes rested upon her with approval. She 
Was very charming. He had pretty well made up his 
•^ind that he would marry her. But somehow the idea 
of marriage just now had ceased to glitter. Something 
■fee had come his way, which had made the everyday 
kings of life seem slow and dull. 

"Let me teach you to ride," he said, very politely 
^d quite sincerely, but not with the intensity that 
faves a desired boon. 

"Ha, there's Jem!" cried Selma joyfully, as the 
apple gray and his big rider came clattering up to the 
oor. 
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Bardsley flung himself off and shook hands all rouii 
He seemed in better spirits than usual. 

" Are the Trents back? '' asked his aunt. 

"Yes; got back last night. Crossed to Southam 
ton. Had a very good passage," said Jem with coi 
posure. 

' " Fancy," said Selma, " Vernon has never learned 
cycle ! Miles wants to teach her. She says she is g 
ing to buy a machine." 

" Why, she can learn in half-an-hour, round ai 
round this sweep, or on the lawn," said Jem. "9 
doesn't want to go to Ponthewel to get taught." I 
spoke with a quick suddenness almost like annoyanc 

" Just so," laughed Vernon. " I will learn to rii 
here," she went on, speaking to Sir Miles, " and tb 
sail over to Ponthewel to show off my prowess." 

" What I like is trick riding," remarked Selma. ** 
do wish gymkhanas were not out of fashion." 

"Could we have one or two cycling events at tl 
Flower Show?" asked Miles of Jem. The Flow 
Show that year was to be at Ponthewel. 
Why not? " said Jem. 

Oh Vernon, then do buy your machine at once, tl 
moment, and enter for some of the events ! " cried Seb 
in delight. 

Vernon laughed. " I don't think Mr. Bardsley a 
teach me trick riding in three weeks." 

" Yes, I can, if you will learn," said Jem. 

" Come, Selma, we must be off," said Miles, consul 
ing his watch. They mounted, and shot away do^ 
the drive, waving their adieux. 

Mrs. Bardsley turned and looked at Jem as if s 
had never seen him before. 






CHAPTER Xy 

DIVIDED 

"He prays, *Come over' — ^I may not follow; 
I cry 'Return' — but he cannot come: 
We speak, we laugh, but with voices hollow; 
Our heads are hanging, our hearts are numb. 

Farther, farther — I see it — ^know it. 
My eyes brim over, it melts away: 
Only my heart to my heart shall show it 
As I walk desolate, day by day." 

Jean Inqelow. 

MiLEs's chance, words had left Mrs, Bardsley curi- 
ously bewildered. This feeling arrives to many women 
at some period of their lives, like a revelation — rapid, 
unexpected, blinding: a revelation of the fact that the 
men they thought they knew best are strangers to 
them. 

This odd sensation of isolation — of non-comprehen- 
sion — ^is most likely to come to the women who have 
led sheltered lives and made quietly happy marriages, 
which no passion has ever disturbed. 

Such had been the fate of Emma Bardsley. She 
had never been beautiful — not even pretty. She had 
never had a love affair. When Tom Bardsley asked 
ker to be his wife, she, like most women of her class 
and tradition, assumed that a man has but one reason 
for asking a woman to be his wife — namely, that he 
prefers her to any woman that he has ever met. She, 
on her side, preferred him to any man of her ac- 
quaintance, and so she said " Yes " gladly, and gladly 

^rried him, and lived with him in a cheerful content, 
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marred by the life-long quarrel with her only b 
and by her own childlessness, which for some yei 
bittered her days, and in a less sweet and sou 
ture might have caused permanent souring. 

Tom and she got on extremely well. Like 
country couples, their lives were not spoiled 
too close proximity which London life entails, 
had the open air, their large house, their own pi 
He left the indoor management to his capabl 
and himself superintended everything out of 
except the garden, their joint delight. The 
both benevolent, unimaginative people, liking c( 
yet industrious and full of energy. They agre 
on those small details which are of such impo 
as forming the sum of everyday life. Upon 
things, or higher, they never touched. 

From time to time, during his uncle's lifetim 
had been their guest. He had spent his summe 
days at Carronlea as a boy. In looks and bi 
was so like his uncle that he might have pass 
his son; and when she was left a widow — a deep 
consolate, and truly bereaved woman — ^Emma Bi 
determined to take the motherless Jem to fill h( 
band's place about the farm of which he had I 
proud. 

But there were differences between the unc 
nephew which, invisible, at the surface, went verj 

Tom Bardsley had not been a well-educatec 
He had lived in a day when boys were sent tc 
and often inferior private schools, and taught 
tically nothing. But the education of James, hi 
brother's child, had been his own care; and Je 
a public school and university bred man. He 1 
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the Bai^dsley impasislvitj, their love of a country life, 

their domestic habits; but he had also a fierce, almost 

morbid temper, and a vein of something — call it 

poetry, ideality, what you will — ^which neither his uncle 

nor his aunt recognized, nor would have understood. 

His aunt and he got on in much the same excellent, 

detached manner in which she and her husband had 

gone through life together. In all points where there 

was any contact, the agreement was perfect. To-day, 

for the first time, it seemed to Aunt Emma as if the 

thousand points on which there was no contact might 

be, after all, the more important. 

With her sterling, honest good sense, she saw her- 
self standing contentedly aloof from all the deep places 
of this young man's nature; and her feelings were 
lacerated by the thought — ^^ Was this the case with 
Tom also.'^ Have I never entered the holy places of 
even my own husband? *' 

What had she known of Tom? Many things. She 
had known exactly what he liked to eat and drink. 
She had known what persons he preferred as guests. 
She knew his bodily constitution minutely — ^what 
degree of east wind necessitated a thicker vest, and 
' how much stimulant would provoke gout. She could 
have told you how he would vote at any election, 
&nd his views upon crops and labor and landlordism. 
But, within the automaton who did these things — ^who 
lay down at her side at night, and uprose in the 
morning — ^who came regularly to his meals, and went 
to church every Sunday, wet or fine, though he would 
have fiercely rejected his church's directions upon such 
points as fasting, or days of obligation — ^somewhere 
inside this creature who did all things from a life-long 
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habit, there lived in darkness and solitude an immortal 
soul. 

And this soul, which she had never known — ^this ego, 
kept in the dark and starved — ^had it sometimes waked 
and cried in him, and found none to answer? For the 
fir»t time, his widow wondered. 

For she was now told that inside Jem, the taciturn 
fellow of regular habits, whose comings and goings 
she never questioned, there lived a man whom she knew 
not — a man susceptible to the temptations of sex. 
Women of Mrs. Bardsley's school always assume that 
the men of their own kind do not feel these tempta- 
tions. 

If Jem craved the society of young women, what 
had she ever done for him? There were no young 
women in the near neighborhood, except the almost 
child, Selma. And now Vernon — ; 

But Vernon had come too late. 

Her inexorable sense told her that. If the girl had 
come when such as Jem had been fancy-free, she might 
have conquered. But now — 

And it was both of them ! Jem and Miles ! Bitterly 
she thought that a good girl has no chance beside a 
wicked woman. 

And had Tom, her husband — ^big and full-blooded> 
athletic and vigorous — ^had he never felt for any womati 
any feeling less moderate than his sober, constant af' 
fection for herself? In spite of her sixty years, th^ 
thought hurt her cruelly. 

She thought of her own brother, and his fierce loV^ 
affair, of which Vernon was the outcome. That w^'^ 
a human experience such as marks a whole life. Sb^ 
had none such. But what of her husband? Had b^ 
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had it in him to contend for a woman and love her 
greatly? And had this been only a potentiality, or 
had he given it expression? She believed that he 
had, and that he had afterwards lived with her 
for years, with a locked door, a bricked-up dun- 
geon between them — ^silent always, inexorably silent 
upon the one point on earth to him most interesting, 
most absorbing. 

It was a dreadful thought, and for a time shook her 
out of her normal composure. She wanted to help 
Jem, to do something for him, to make life easier, 
dearer for him. And she could not, because she had 
no experience. Life had passed her by. She knew 
nothing, had felt nothing. 

She fell to wondering whether Vernon would have 
liked Jem, had he had a detached heart at her disposal. 
She thought not. Vernon was not otherwise than 
Wendly; but she had not been able quite to hide from 
discerning eyes the fact of her lack of enthusiasm for 
Mr. Bardsley. And besides, there was a photo on 
Vernon's mantelpiece: a much handsomer man than 
poor ugly Jem. 

Vernon went over to Wishfield that afternoon, and 
she had hardly gone before Miss Tarlton was an- 
iiounced to be in the drawing-room. In her imsettled 
state of mind. Aunt Emma could have wished for any 
other visitor ; but there was no help for it, so she went 
down. 

Sophia wore her new spring costume, with a bunch 
of cowshps in her toque; and her manner was so 
sympathetic that Mrs. Bardsley was aware, long be- 
fore the preliminary remarks were disposed of, that 
Sophia had some special piece of gossip to retail. How- 
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ever, they spoke first of the arrival of the Buns, to 
Sophia's mind a most significant event. 

" It can have but one meaning,'* she remarked ; " a 
desire to marry dear Adelaide in her native county. 
Such a sweet girl, and no doubt she will have many 
chances. But I dare say her mother is wise, as there 
is such a large family. To begin with the eldest, and 
get her married young, is always a sound rule, as I 
have heard my dear mother say. Lady Bunbury called 
upon me yesterday — I should not wonder if you see 
her to-day — and she said that his lordship did not ap- 
prove of a long London season for young girls. I 
believe they will go to town for July, or at the end of 
June — Ascot — ^Henley — the Cricket Match; and then 
they talk of Cowes. But to spend the month of June 
here in this lovely part of the world is a compliment 
to our young eligible, is it not? No doubt Sir Miles 
will be first choice.'' 

Mrs. Bardsley was good-humoredly interested. 
" But Sophia," said she, " I should fancy the choice 
will not be very wide. What do you suppose 
that Lord Bunbury will give his daughters? 
Very little, I should guess. He has a large family. 
I should doubt the girls having more than a thou- 
sand or two apiece; and I own I don't think Adelaide 
attractive." 

" You surprise me, dear Mrs. Bardsley ! You really 
do ! But perhaps you have not seen her since she came 
out." 

Mrs. Bardsley smiled. " Perhaps I am prejudiced. 
My own niece is so charming a girl. Without being a 
beauty, I consider Vernon most attractive. And if 
she sells her estate in Vancouver, she will be worth mud) 
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aore than Adelaide Noble. I think Sir Miles would not 
lesitate.*' 

Miss Tarlton looked aghast. ^* I had no idea that 
Hiss Wilmot was so well dowered," said she. 

** Her father and I each inherited a modest fortune," 
•eplied Mrs. Bardslej. " I mean to leave my share of 
t to her. Jem will have his uncle's money and the 
istate. Perhaps Lord Bunbury might think him worth 
stngKng for." 

This was said maliciously, for she well knew Jem 
^as no favorite with Sophia Tarlton. But she felt 
sure that it would be repeated to Lady Bunbury, and 
that she would lose no time in trying to propitiate Jem, 
since she must be desperately anxious to get her plain 
girl off her hands, having five others to follow, at the 
rate of one each year. 

She was unprepared for the sudden solemnity which 
overspread the lady's face. Sophia unfastened her 
feather boa, and looked embarrassed. Evidently Aunt 
Emma had unwittingly supplied her with an opening 
to conversation upon a subject of which she was full. 

" In that case," murmured Miss Tarlton, " it might 
3e best to see if we can prevent his lordship from — er — 

bearing any of the rumors that " she broke off. 

'I beg your pardon. Perhaps you know nothing of 

A spasm of grief shook Mrs. Bardsley. She began 
realize how much she cared for Jem. So it was well 
^own — a subject for Sophia Tarlton's chatter. " I 
lon't he«tr gossip, you know, Sophia. People don't 
ome to me with scandal," she said with double inten- 
ton. But she might as well have addressed the wind, 
ophia had come to talk, and talk she would. 
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" Well, I should not suppose that they would bring 
this tale to you. It is too serious," said she solemnly. 
** I only heard it through Mips Lester, of Mardnim, 
whose butler's sister lives at Wishfield." 

" At Wishfield ! " Mrs. Bardsley stared. What had 
Wishfield to do with Laura Trent? 

" Yes," said Sophia. " I wonder you have not heard 
something of it, for I was told that Miss Wilmot had 
taken up a District at the Mission, with that Popish 
Father Conroy, or whatever he calls himself. Anyhow, 
it seems there has been a terrible scandal at Wish- 
field." 

"My dear Sophia, what can that have to do with 
Jem?" 

" They seem to think it has a great deal," said 
Sophia, somewhat defiantly. " But it is most unpleas- 
ant to have to mention such a thing. Shall we agree 
not to pursue the subject? " 

" Of course," said Mrs. Bardsley irritably, " if 
things are being said of Jem, I had better know what 
they are." 

" Well," said Sophia resignedly, " don't blame me. 
I didn't set the tale afloat. But of course you know 
that, about six months ago — no, it's more than that-^ 
Mr. James Bardsley was always at Wishfield, and go* 
ing about with Father Conroy." 

Pride caused Aunt Emma to assent. But it was a 
lie. She did not even know that much of the young 
man who was all she had to love in the world untO 
Vernon came. " What of it? " she asked coldly. 

" It seems he began to drop out of going there when 
Mr. Trent brought home his red-haired wife. At least, 
everybody put it down to that, for there is no doubt 
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that he has been about with Mrs. Trent all the winter. 
But it appears there was another attraction." 

"Indeed?" 

" Yes. Trent's head groom is a man called Fletcher, 
and he has a sister Olive, a very pretty girl, who lives 
with his mother at Wishfield. That is, she was in 
service at the Hilliers', but left suddenly. About a 
month ago, she — she " 

" Please say what you mean, Sophia. Do you wish 
me to understand that she got into trouble.? " 

Sophia signified a shocked assent. 

" On what grounds is Jem accused of having any- 
thing to do with her misfortune? " 

" Well, the father, whoever it is, has sent the girl a 
handsome allowance; so that shows he is a gentleman. 
It is thought that Mr. James Bardsley's pursuit of 
Mrs. Trent was just a blind. And a few days after the 
children were bom " 

'' The chOdren, Sophia?" 

"There were two — *' 

"Two?'' 

" Yes. And a few days after their birth he was seen 
in the village, the first time for months — the very day 
the money came." 

"Then " Mrs. Bardsley found diflBculty in 

articulating, " then the girl will not give the name? " 

" No." 

"And on this evidence people are saying that this 
is Jem's doing? " 

" They say everybody in Wishfield thinks so." 

If Sophia had hoped to create an impression by her 
news, she assuredly had her wish. Mrs. Bardsley was 
evidently moved — ^more so than the eager spinster re- 
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membered to have seen her. But with characteristic 
strength, she gathered herself together ; and all she said 
was — 

" It seems slight enough evidence upon which to con- 
demn a man on such a heavy charge." 

" Oh," said Sophia, " but there is more than that. 
He is known to have spoken to the girl, and to have 
told her brother that she was very pretty. I dare 
say," added Sophia, tossing the erring member of her 
own sex to the lions with the unconcern of the early 
Victorian virtuous woman, " I dare say she was a 
forward minx, and the young man seems to have be- 
haved as well as he could under the regrettable circum- 
stances." 

Mrs. Bardsley began to pour out tea with a heart 
so over-charged that she would have liked to hasten to 
her own chamber and weep — a thing she had not done 
for years. 

It was a curious thing that Miles's light words, 
dropped that morning without malicious intent — evi- 
dently in the full belief that she knew of Jem's flirta- 
tions — had a double and also a contradictory effect. 
They made it easier for her to believe the more serious 
charge against her nephew. They also made it easier 
for her to judge him mercifully. 

Had Sophia come to her but yesterday with this tale 
she would have angrily denied it, while saying to her 
own heart that if Jem had done it, he was a depraved 
and worthless young wretch. To-day, though she re- 
fused aloud to believe the charge, she yet felt it com- 
prehensible. She saw Jem lonely, friendless, living 
from day to day with all that part of his life which is 
the heritage of youth far from him. 
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She felt a hot anger, a stinging shame ; but for her- 
self, far more than for him. It was her fault, she told 
herself, that this had come to pass. She had been 
unsympathetic, narrow, stupid — oh, stupid beyond 
belief! Had Tom lived, he might have been a help — 
might have shown her that young men must be put in 
monasteries if they are to live celibate. She passed 
from one extreme to the other — from the indifference 
of her self -absorption, to an almost passionate desire 
to champion the assertion of the rights of the flesh. 

If only Sophia would go away and leave her to 
wrestle with the ideas that swarmed in her head, con- 
fusing her! But Sophia sat on, saying severe things 
about the Mission of the Resurrection. 
'..^ ^^It seems that their fasting and confession and 
their emotional services are worse than useless if this 
is the way the young people behave themselves," she 
said, with glee. " Mr. Turpin remarked to me — 
*Well! There has not often been a worse case in our 
own parish, where we do not set up to be saints.' " 

^'I suppose he meant a worse case of this particular 
kind of sin? " said Aunt Emma. 
"No doubt." 

"And what makes this so heinous an example of 
Hat is, I regret to say, not a very unusual form of 
^ckedness hereabouts?" 

Sophia fumbled. She laughed nervously. Finally 
^he said lamely — ^' Well, you see, they all set up to be 

holy, there at the Mission, don't they? But as Mr. 
Purpin says, with Roman Catholics, it doesn't matter 
ow wicked your life is, if you only pay up. That 

1 what the priests want." 

** Is Father Conroy a Roman Catholic? " 
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Well," said Sophia^ laughing affectedly, "not 
avowedly^ of course." Then feeling that the at- 
mosphere of the conversation was getting thundery, she 
added hastily, "Will dear Vernon be in soon? ShaD 
I see her? " 

" No. She is not coming in to tea this afternoon," 
was the answer, .absently given, for Aunt Emma sud- 
denly remembered that the girl was at that moment at 
WishiSeld, and this opened a new, long train of thought. 
Vernon had been specially occupied with babies. She 
remembered her speaking of twins. Suppose she 
should hear this rumor! In the sick pause which fol- 
lowed the unpleasant thought, the sound of carriage 
wheels was heard without, and soon after the maid an- 
nounced — 

"Lady Bunbury and the Hon. Miss Noble." 

Lady Bunbury was a weather-beaten person of no 
particular shape, who liked a country life and plenty 
of horses. Her over large family had undermined her 
health for some years, and she was but just beginning 
to realize that she was no longer an invalid and that 
she must make an effort to get her daughters estab- 
lished in life. Adelaide, who followed her mother into 
the room, was awkward, ill-dressed, and unattractire. 
Her eyes were prominent, of a pale, watery gray, her 
nose high, her chin very receding ; and her mouth did 
not close properly. 

Her ladyship came in, full of her own affairs, sat 
down and talked for ten minutes without stopping of 
all the things they were going to do, and the frieni 
who were coming to stay at the Court. 

Invitations for two garden parties and two dinner 
parties had gone out, but meanwhile she was sure that 
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the young people would enjoy some intercourse of a 
friendly kind. Would Mrs. Bardsley's niece and 
nephew come to tea and tennis to-morrow afternoon? 
Sir Miles Umfraville and his sister were also coming. 
And they wanted something else, more out of the way 
than tennis. Adelaide suggested a picnic. What did 
Mrs. Bardsley think of that? 

Aunt Emma's mind was working rapidly. She felt 
that there was but one course open to her in the cir- 
cumstances. She must deny and contradict the hor- 
rible rumor concerning Jem, should it lift its head. 
She must show by her own conduct, that she had no 
belief in it, that she trusted her nephew completely. 
She must throw him and Vernon into the coming month 
of gayeties, as though no breath of suspicion had ever 
reached her. 

"If you would consent," said she, "I should like 
the picnic — or at least, I should like a picnic, to be 
my affair. If you have your list of engagements with 
you, we might settle a date, and then my young people 
and I can arrange the details. There are many lovely 
spots round here, and the weather is so fine that we 
ought to seize it while we have it. To-day is Friday. 
Shall we say Tuesday next? " 

Miss Noble's dull face lit up. She said, in a voice 
which sounded as though she had something in her 
mouth, that she did like picnics. It was arranged 
that Vernon and Jem, if not otherwise engaged, should 
go to tennis the following afternoon, and settle the spot 
for the 'projected al fresco entertainment. Lady Bun- 
bury rose, and took leave, well pleased at having se- 
cured an invitation from Carronlea; and offered 
Sophia a lift back in the carriage. 
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To Mrs. Bardsley's delight, this was accepted, and 
they all went out into the hall together. 

As they reached the door, Jem came up the drive, 
riding his bicycle and leading a lady's machine. 

" Here is my nephew," said Mrs, Bardsley, in a voice 
whose pride had a defiant ring. She loved Jem. There 
were times, when his better nature was uppermost, 
when he looked at her with her husband's eyes, ex- 
pression, smile. A kind of protective mother-instinct 
now made her feel eager to do battle for him. 

" Remember," she said in an undertone to Miss Tarl- 
ton, " I feel sure that there is no truth in the malicious 
falsehoods which you say are circulated about him." 
And she laid her hand upon his arm — ^an almost un- 
precedented demonstration on her part, when, having 
propped the machines against the pillars of the pordi^ 
he came forward. 

" This is Mr. James Bardsley, my husband's nephew, 
who takes care of me and the property," said she in^ 
a voice which struck Jem as quite a new thing. " What- 
are those bicycles, Jem? " she added, when he had 
saluted the three ladies. 

" I am going to teach Miss Wilmot to ride," replied 
Jem. " I just ran into Bantistock, and hired a crock 
for her to learn on." 

" My niece has lived in Vancouver," explained Aunt 
Enmia, " and has had no chance to learn." She then 
conveyed to the young man the invitation for the next 
day for tennis. 

" Thanks. I shall have to come a bit late, if you'll 
allow me," said Jem. " This is a busy time of year 
for a farmer." 

He was assured that whenever he was able to come 
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they would be delighted. Lady Bunbury surveyed him 
with satisfaction. He was not handsome, but really, 
dear Adelaide was no beauty. And he was a fine, 
upstanding young man, of whom his aunt was evidently 
fond. 

On the way home, Sophia Tarlton, who liked Mrs. 
Bardsley, and, though she loved to roll a scandal on 
her tongue, and to have the chance of sneering at the 
Mission, did not really wish to injure Jem, conveyed 
in a low tone to her ladyship the information just given 
her by Mrs. Bardsley, as to her nephew's future pros- 
pects. 

It comforted Adelaide's mamma considerably to re- 
flect that, should Sir Miles not rise to the occasion, she 
had another possible fish for her hook. 



CHAPTER XVI 

MASTER AND PUPIL 

^'Here was I, with my arm and heart 
And brain, all yours for a word, a want 
Put into a look — ^just a look, your part — 
While mine, to repay it . . . vainest vaunt I" 

R. BaowKiKO. 

They stood together in the porch, the aunt and 
nephew, each with a tumult in the soul unguessed by 
the other. Not since her brother fought and wounded 
his enemy, afterwards eloping with the girl who was 
the cause of the quarrel, had Emma Bardsley felt such 
clashing emotions, such a forcible break-up of the staid 
calm of every day. 

Jem, though all this was hid from him, yet per- 
ceived that something was different from usual. His 
aunt had laid her hand upon his arm, and in her voice 
as she presented him to those two " cautions of women " 
as he described them to himself, had been a tone that 
was new to him — a tone to which some tender thing 
deep down in him quivered out a faint, faint response. 

Her first determination had been to look him in the 
face, tell him of what he was accused — ask him 
squarely — ^** Is this true ? " 

And now, when the moment was come, she could 

not do it. Literally, she could not. Why? It was 

the right, the obvious thing to do. In a book she was 

sure it was what would be done. You could not hear 

a man charged with a dreadful thing like this, and not 

give him a chance to clear himself. But for her, it was 

impossible to open her mouth and touch upon so in- 
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imate a question. It belonged to a region where Jem 
.nd she had never trode. The question of his emo- 
ions, his yearnings, his desires, had never troubled her. 
Chey had as it were no language in which they might 
ommunicate upon this head. She was dumb. Per- 
haps another feeling mingled with the deadly, inex- 
>licable shyness. Perhaps a dread of his possible an- 
wer terrified her into silence. 

K Jem had done it, and if she taxed him with it, she 
)elieved that he would avow it. She hardly faced the 
[wssibility of his lying to her. And, if he confessed to 
iome moment of reckless indulgence, issuing in con- 
sequences so grave, so awful — ^what should she do? 
iVhat advice must she give? Ought he to marry the 
prlf .. 

There lay the crux of the question. If Jem was the 
father of Olive's children, ought he, speaking from the 
highest view of things, to marry her? 

If he did, his expiation for a moment's passion, would 
be a lifetime of misery. He would be tied to a woman 
with whom he could never be mated. The girl might be 
what is known as a good girl, but for him. But at 
least she was a light girl, one without much modesty or 
self-respect. And the children were half hers. Was 
there not more probability of sin, of further trans- 
gression, if he married her than if he did what he had 
apparently done — ^provided for her and her children? 
There were men in the village who would marry her so 
dowered— marry her and be happy with her. Was it 
i^ght to commit a second sin in order to atone for the 
first — to marry a woman whom you neither loved nor 
respected, because you had done her an injury which 
she could probably have prevented had she wished? 
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But what was the religious view? What would 
Father Conroy say, she wondered? Did he know the 
truth? 

The wild questions darted through her brain, while 
she stood, in the sweet evening air, watching Jem carry 
the lady's bicycle up the steps, prop it carefully, and 
proceed to adjust something with a spanner. 

" Where is Miss Wilmot? " he said presently, check- 
ing himself in the midst of whistling a few bars of a 
popular air. 

" She is not in yet, she always has tea with Miss 
Morrison when she goes to Wishfield. By the way, is it 
not a little ridiculous for you two living together in 
this houi^e, to call each other Miss Wilmot and Mr. 
Bardsley, so formally? " 

"Is it?" said Jem in an uninterested way, as he 
stood up, having loosened the nuts, and began gently 
levering up the pillar of the saddle. 

**I think so. I will speak to Vernon about it." 
This was so banal, so unlike what she had meant to 
say, that she broke off, her mind flying back to the 
agitation of its thoughts. She did not know why she 
did not retire to the drawing-room. It was not often 
that she stood conversing with Jem on the front door 
steps. 

He raised the saddle to the height which he judged 
would be right, and once more stooped to adjust 
the screws. "What a fright that girl is," he 
observed. 

" Vernon? " cried Aunt Emma sharply. 

" Oh no. The Noble girl," 

" She may be a very nice girl, for all that. Don't 
think too much of looks, Jem. By the way, I have let 
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P'ou and Vernon in for something else, besides the ten- 
lis to-morrow/' 

Jem grunted. " You might give a fellow a chance 
bo back out if he wants to." 

" Well, they are having a couple of garden parties 
up at the Court, and it seemed to me dreary to have 
another of the same kind. And young people don't 
care about dinners, so I thought of a picnic, if you can 
hit upon a suitable spot." 

"Well," said Jem, "you must remember I ought to 
be very busy all the week after next." 

" You must have extra help if I want you." 

" All right, if I know beforehand," he replied, stand- 
ing up and straightening his back. 

As he spoke, the sound of Sultana's hoofs was heard, 
and Vernon rode up. He went and dismounted her, 
she crying gayly — ^^ What are you both doing in the 
porch? " 

One glance was enough to make Mrs. Bardsley 
pretty sure that the ugly story about Jem had not 
reached the ears of the girl. "We have been speed- 
ing the parting guests," she said, her mind relieved for 
the moment of one of its black obsessions. ^^ Lady Bun 
and Adelaide have been to call." 

" Oh," said Vernon, " Miss Tarlton showed me the 
girl's photo. I hope she is nicer really than she looked 
in that. She was like a boiled fish." 

Jem chuckled. " That's it, exactly," he said. 

"Why, where did this bicycle come from? " went on 
the girl. " It's a lady's mount, isn't it ? " 

"I had to go into Bantistock this afternoon, so I 
brought it back with me," he answered. " If you want 
^0 learn, you may as well begin.^ 
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" What, now this minute? '* she cried, amused. 

" My dear, your habit ! And you must be so tired," 
objected Aunt Emma. 

" Just a quarter of an hour,'' said Vernon, " and you 
know I don't wear my habit when I go to Wishfidd— 
only my patent." 

So saying, with laughing eyes, she unfastened the 
buttons that held her riding skirt in place, shed it, 
and stepped out in her ordinary attire. 

" There ! " said she. 

" Come on," urged Jem, " the grass is quite dry 
enough for the wheels not to hurt it. We'll go round 
to the old lawn." 

Mrs. Bardsley watched them go away together with 
feelings which rent her very heart. Had Jem really 
done this monstrous thing, whose result must dog him 
through life? And would Vernon find it out? 

Her Jem — the boy to whom she had sent hampers 
of grub at school, for whom she had ordered, during 
his holidays, the things she knew he liked to eat ! But 
whom she had never taken in her arms, to whom she 
had never said one tender word, never spoken of his 
soul, nor even of his thoughts and desires. 

She had lived her own life, self-contained and with- 
out introspection. She had always supposed that Jem 
would do the same. And now, perhaps for want of as 
understanding glance, a small caress, a word of sym- 
pathy, he had ruined his future life and bound himself 
in chains. 

It was a good thing that there was so evidently no 
sympathy between him and Vernon. Had there been, 
what could she, what ought she, to have done? 

"Do you know what aunt has been doing?" askea 
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Jem, as they went round the house together, towards 
the old lawn, " She has been and arranged for us to 
give a picnic and asked the Buns." 

** Oh my! ** exclaimed the girl, with arch and inten- 
tional vulgarity. 

** Yes, it is * Oh my,' " returned he with a smile. 
•* She asked me where we would go. What do you 
think? " 

Some quality in his voice made her look up into his 
eyes. He was looking at her, a look full of expression. 
Without saying anything he conveyed a thought to 
her, and before she had reflected, she replied, as though 
he had spoken — " Oh ! But could we take strangers 
iheref " 

The moment she had said it, she was flooded by the 
notion of what a strange thing it was to have said. 
*We!' The identification of herself with Jem! It 
was a betise. Would he be angry, or jeer? He re- 
plied — 

" It would not matter. They would be none the 
wiser." 

This time he did not look at her, but down at the 
ground. This enabled her once more to stare at him. 
Something in the expression of his strong face struck 
her as pathetic. She had always thought him an ill- 
tempered man. Latterly she had begun to wonder 
whether he was rather an unhappy one. In the in- 
fluence of that new compassion, she spoke. 
"That's true. They would be none the wiser." 
" And you," he slowly remarked, wheeling the bicycle 
on the grass and pushing the crank gently round with 
his toe, " you could see visions while they ate cold pie 
and salad." 
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"Would it scare the wild swans?'' asked Vernoi 
** I wouldn't do that for anything." 

" The cygnets came out of the shell the day befo: 
yesterday." 

"Oh!" There was joyful excitement in her ton 
*^You saw them? Then we must certainly go ther 
The brave old husband swan! He went for my to 
that day when I walked in the water." 

He chuckled at that, but soon grew grave. "I 
might have hurt you seriously, if he had flown at you. 

" He was afraid of Sultana, I think. Now, ju 
look at this machine! What am I to do? How can 
ride upon a thing that won't stand up? It seems shei 
insanity, if one had not seen thousands of people ( 
it." 

"It's all right; you'll learn in half-an-hour. Fir 
of all, get up, while I hold it steady for you." 

In a few words, but clearly enough, he .instruct 
her as to the pedalling movement and the steering 
Then she moimted, and slowly moved across the gras 
supported by his hand upon the back of the saddl 
First, he made her mount and dismount, upon tl 
firmly-held bicycle, until she did it with comparati 
ease. Then she went along a few paces, and di 
moimted, to practice getting the pedal into the rig 
place for the foot to spring from. Then she went i 
whole way round the lawn, and when she objected th 
he was tiring himself, he would not let her stop, b 
urged her onward, faster and faster until, after a tin 
when the machine seemed to be gliding very easi 
along, he informed her that she had been going aid 
-—he had taken his hands right off. 

This signal success, as might have been foresee 
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made her ambitious. She essayed once more to go 
alone, and rode full tilt into the laurestinus bush, 
caught, however, and saved from a scratched face by 
his immediate succor. 

Then she said he had done enough. He must be 
80 hot and tired. He said it was silly to leave off when 
she was getting on so well. She gave in, was once 
more mounted, and cautiously sped on, rounding her 
first comer with an ease that surprised her. Jem left 
her, and moved so as to meet her as she advanced. 
" Now, imagine I am a cart," said he. " Avoid me.'* 

It was really too idiotic that this seemed to be the 
one impossible thing. In the space of one heartbeat 
she seemed to herself to execute every possible manoeuvre 
to avoid the fatal cart, and as a result of her efforts, 
fell headlong into Jem's arms, while the machine sank 
helpless on the grass. 

He held her very much as though she were some- 
thing that might explode unless handled with much 
caution. He set her down upon the grass as if he 
were by no means certain that her own feet would sup- 
port her. She was flushed with her exercise, warm and 
laughing — ^athrob with life and glee. 

"Oh Mr. Bardsley, I never shall do it! I never 
shaU!" 

"Yes you will, if you try," said Jem obstinately. 
" Come on now — ^up you get ! " 

"What, again? Oh, you are a hard task- 
master." 
" I mean to teach you to. ride," said Jem bluntly. 
She gave in, and for another quarter of an hour the 
lesson went on, the pupil improving fast, the master 
gnming more and more exacting. 
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" Why, a minute ago you said I was doing it right," 
said Vernon impatiently, in reply to his criticism of her 
elbows. 

" Yes, but now you have progressed, and I am not 
content with what was good enough at first," was his 
cool response. 

" I think you are very domineering," she com- 
plained. V 

" I want you to progress enough to come 
out riding on the roads by the day after to-morrow," 
said he. 

" Do you think I shall? " she cried, kindled at this 
fascinating prospect. 

" I'm sure you will, if you stick to it," he answered. 
" Now, one thing more, and PU let you off for to-night. 
Mount, by yourself, and ride round and round, and 
when I call * Dismount,* you must get off, there and 
then. See? " 

" Yes, but I canH." 

" But you must." 

" At least I can try," said she determinedly, wheel- 
ing out her machine and perching upon the saddle 
quite professionally. Twice he called /Dismount!" 
and she obeyed, putting on her brake, getting her pedal 
right and alighting lightly upon the grass. 

" Now PU be a cart again," said Jem. 

" Oh don't, please ! the cart makes me nervous." 

" Till you get over that, you mustn't venture on the 
road." 

" Well then " 

He moved across the grass and came to meet her. 
There was a spark of mischief in his eyes. Vernon was 
flurried, half-vexed, half-amused by the proceeding. 
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*0h do get out of the way!" she cried. "You are 
lorrid ! " 

" It is you who have to get out of the way ! " cried 
Fein; and she gathered herself together, made a wild 
werve, and came to the ground at his feet with some 
force. 

" Now that was a silly thing to go and do ! " said the 
naster, quite angrily, as he stooped to pick up his 
pupil. " Not hurt, are you.? " 

" Not much," said Vernon bravely. " I am sorry to 
3e such a — ^what is it you call it? — ^such a goat." 

** Your foot was under the crank — ^is it cut ? " 

" Scratched, I think." 

** Let me look." He went down on his knees, and she 
leld out her right foot. The lace tan stocking was 
orn just above the ankle, and there was a bright smear 
»f blood. 

** I'm beastly sorry," observed Jem. " I ought to 
ave caught you in time. Does it hurt much? " 

She made a little sound of scorn. " I should be 
poor sort if I were put off by a little thing like that, 
suppose I'd better get it washed, right away." 

He looked up with a quick, queer gleam. " That's 
ight," he said. 

"What is right?" 

" A Yankeeism. You are losing them so fast. Glad- 
yn wouldn't like to find you altogether Englishified, 
ould he? " 

Vernon looked at him seriously. " I don't want to 
& nasty to you, when you have just been taking such 
f'ouble for me," she observed, " but I don't think it is 
ery nice of you to speak like that." 

"Well," said Jem glumly, getting up from the 
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ground, "I'm not a very nice person, am I? How- 
ever, Fm sorry." 

" All right, that's quite enough," she replied quickly; 
and added, with a little laugh, "Will yoii shake? 
There's another Yankeeism for you." 

He took her hand, and held it. ** You are a good 
sort," he remarked, as he let it go. 

"And what about you? Please don't think that I 
don't appreciate your kindness in helping me like this. 
I think it is wonderfully nice of you." 

" I have never seen anybody learn so fast as you 
did," he remarked, as he picked up the machine from 
the ground. 

"Really? Why, you seemed so dissatisfied all the 
time." 

" That was to make you buck up." 

" How did you know the way to manage me? " 

" I can't tell you, but I did." 

** Yes, you are right. That is the way to make me 
do things," said the girl thoughtfully. The dressing- 
bell, sounding from the house across the sunset garden, 
interrupted her. 

**I must go. Will you put away the bicycle? 
Thanks, ever so much " 

" Wait a sec. WiU you have your next lesson to- 
morrow morning before breakfast, if fine? " 

" I should like that, very much." 

And she ran, limping a little, away across the golden 
grass. 



CHAPTER XVn 

WITHIN THE CI&CLB 

"Within this swarded circle into which the lime-walk brings us. 
Whence the beeches, rounded greenly, stand away in reverent 

fear, 
I will let no music enter, saving what the fountain sings us 
Which the lilies round the basin may seem pure enough to hear.** 

Lady Oeraldine's Courtship, 

LiTNCH on Sunday was always early at Carronlca, 
to give the maids a chance to get out in good time. 
On this particular Sunday, Aunt Emma had just re- 
tired, with a book, to the chintzy peace and fragrance 
of her drawing-room, when the door opened and Ver- 
non looked in, dressed in a short white serge costume 
and a hat which had no feathers in it. 

" I just peeped in before you begin your nap, to 
ask you if you have any objection to my going out 
a little way on the bicycle with Mr. Bardsley?" said 



Mrs. Bardsley looked up, vaguely disturbed. 

"Out with Jem, this afternoon? " 

"Yes. You are not expecting anybody, are you? 
We shall be back to tea, though perhaps a bit 
late." 

" Er — do you think it is wise, my dear, for you and 
Jem to be seen about together?" suggested her aunt 
Nervously. 

Vernon looked surprised. " Why, you sent him over 
to Wishfield to fetch me, the other night,'* she reminded 
her. 

195 
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Mrs. Bardsley could not reply that, since that date, 
she had changed her idea of Jem's character. She was 
torn in two directions. Most gladly would she have 
seen Joti safely in love with Vernon and free from 
the clutches of Mrs. Trent, had she been sure that he 1 
was fit to mate with the girl she loved so dearly. But 
she was not sure. The canker had eaten into her 
heart until she more than half believed that Jem had 
been wicked in the way ascribed to him by populaif 
rumor. 

** Well," she said hesitatingly, " for an hour or two, 
perhaps." 

" I won't go, if you say not," said Vernon, puzzled. 
" But I must explain to him that it is because you 
don't wish it." 

" My dear, I don't want to be a fussy old woman. 
You live here under one roof, like cousins. I do not 
see why you should not go out a little way with hini' 
But, as I was saying to him the other day, I think 
it would be better for you to use each other's names— 
not to be Mr. Bardsley ing and Miss Wilmotting one 
another." 

" Oh give us time," said Vernon lightly. " We don't 
know much of each other yet. However, he is a 
splendid cycling master." 

"Well, tell him to bring you back to tea," said 
Mrs. Bardsley, feeling that it was weak of her to yield, 
but not well seeing what other course to pursue. R 
seemed an odd thing that, during all this spring, her 
nephew and niece had never manifested the slightest 
disposition to foregather until now, when, for the Sxsi 
time, she felt a wish to keep them apart. 

Vernon went forth into the hall and out at the open 
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bor, where Jem, whistling softly, was standing in 
harge of the two bicycles. 

^^ I don't think Aunt Emma much liked our going," 
he remarked. 

" Because it's Sunday afternoon, I suppose," said 
Jem calmly ; and the girl accepted the explanation, and 
wondered that she had not thought of it before. 

" You won't mind our taking Selma Umf raville with 
as, will you? " he asked, as they rode out at the 
gate. 

" Of course not," said Vernon, " only she rides much 
better than I do, and I shall feel a little ashamed." 

" Rats ! " was what Jem found to reply to this. He 
glanced with the pride of the artist at the upright seat, 
the ankle play, the straight course and flat elbows of 
his pupil. 

Vernon was losing the horror she had at first experi- 
enced when she guessed that Jem was attracted by 
Sehna. She had considerably modified her opinion of 
him. It seemed unquestionable that he was making an 
effort to break off relations with Mrs. Trent — an ef- 
fort which, she felt sure, was costing him a good deal. 
K he was thus striving to master himself for the sake 
of the young girl whom he was growing to love, she, 
Vernon, was quite ready to help him in any way she 
could. If it amused him to teach her cycling and to 
ride with her — ^if it kept him away from Barrow End, 
she felt it was a righteous work on her part to make 
it easier for him to do well — to lead him on to be a 
better husband for the wayward, fascinating child at 
Ponthewel. 

"I wish I had known Selma was coming; it might 
have consoled Aunt Emma," she said after a minute. 
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'^I believe she thought our going out together might 
scandalize Mrs. Grundy." 

" Oh, was that it? " said Jem. " Well, folks do talk, 
hereabouts. Let us go down Ash Lane, so as not to 
pass Sophia's door. She usually has her knife into 
me.'' 

They went- down Ash Lane accordingly, and so, by 
the prettiest of routes to Ponthewel. " Selma said 
she would wait for us at the lodge," said Jem. But 
when they got there, she was not to be seen. 

They dismounted and waited a little while, then Jem 
said he would just ride up to the house, if Miss Wilmot 
did not mind waiting. He darted out of sight, and 
Vernon sat down upon the bank by the roadside, and 
lost herself in a consideration of the wondrous beauty 
of rural England in the month of May. 

Presently he was back again — alone. He looked 
ruffled. " She is not coming," he said. " Umf raville 
seems to have cut up rough. Or perhaps it is Frampie; 
she is rather an old crock, and does anything Sophia 
tells her." 

" What a pity ! " said Vernon. " Did they not give 
any reason?" 

^' Umf raville said he didn't like her going about quite 
so informally." 

^^ Did you say that I was meekly waiting at the park 
gate? " 

" Yes. He suggested that we should both go up to 
tea with them instead of our ride. But I said you 
wanted to practise for the gymkhana." 

" Indeed yes. I want to go and see the baby 
cygnets," said Vernon, wheeling her machine into the 
road with determination. 
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'* I hoped you would. But of course, if you like, 
e will go and spend the afternoon therewith them." 

"Which would you like?" said Vernon, suddenly 
truck with a notion of her own selfishness. " That is 
ie question. Wouldn't you rather be with ^^ 

"No, I wouldn't." He beheaded her sentence with 
Imost suspicious readiness. 

" Of course," thought Vernon, ** I am not supposed 
know anything yet. If I go on being kind to him, 
le may confide in me, and then I could help him in 
lU sorts of Uttle ways. How curious, though, that 
liat nice gentle Sir Miles should be so prickly all of a 
fudden." 

In spite of her quick progress in acquiring the art, 
ihe was as yet a most unpractised cyclist, and the 
Bules that lay between them and the magic pool ex* 
bausted her to an extent which surprised her. 

When at last they dismounted, on the road, just 
^here Sultana and she had first caught sight of the 
gleam of water through the trees, she was so tired that 
she could hardly stand. 

^'Well, I am a silly," said she, with a rueful laugh. 
''I feel quite used up." 

" Pm afraid it was rather far for the first time," he 
said. " I ought to have had more sense. But it is 
0% muscular, you know. When you have rested a bit 
'^ will all pass off. I mean, you are not really half as 
^fed as you feel. Give me the machine." 

He wheeled them both off and hid them behind a 
''ee, though there seemed no passers-by to fear. They 
^d not met a soul for three miles, and before them was 
'ie sunny solitude steeped in warmth, and the well-nigh 
tlbearable hawthorn perfume. 
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In complete silence they strolled slowly down, among 
the burning bushes of broom, to the spell-bound margin " 
of the little mere. 

None of the swan family were to be seen, though 
the heron sentinel was on guard, and quietly disap- 
peared in exactly the same way as he had previously 
done. Jem found a nook for her among the moss 
and young heather, and persuaded her to lie down full 
length, as nothing rested one so completely as that. 
He promised that he would tell her the moinent the 
cygnets appeared. 

She lay down accordingly, among the clover and 
wild thyme and pretty tiny blooms which starred the 
ground. Jem, seated near, lit his pipe, and sat staring 
straight before him meditatively. 

" No, don't let us picnic here," said Vernon sud- 
denly. "It is all just about to disappear: the haw- 
thorn is over, the bloom is dropping, and by Tuesday 
it will be gone. I could not have other people see it." 

" Very well," he answered. 

" Where shall we go then? " 

" To Lancelot's Tower," he replied. 

"Lancelot's Tower? Where is that?" 

" It is a ruined keep — a haunted place in the forest, 
on the Quarrymoor Hills. It is where your father and 
old Umfraville fought their duel." 

"Oh!" she cried, with vivid interest, "I know! 1 
passed it that night when I was lost ! — you know, the 
night I first came ^" 

She made a dead stop. The remembrance of that 
first night flooded all her thought. With its old 
startling clearness there leaped to her mental view the 
picture of the open door of Barrow End, and of JeD* 
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LS he had then looked. In spite of the warm day she 
hivered. Jem did not turn his head, but she saw the 
lark blood surge up to his face. " I never knew you 
lad wandered as far as that," he said. 

" I'm sorry. It was stupid of me to mention it," she 
apologized. " But at the time Mrs. Trent told me 
there was a ghost story — about a horse walking up- 
stairs." 

"Yes, and the Umfraville of the day jumped off the 
top of the battlements on his back," returned Jem. 
" But I don't see why you shouldn't mention it." 

" I want to forget it," said Vernon. 

" I don't," said Jem. 

"You don't.?" she inquired incredulously. 

"No. I dare say you've heard how it is sometimes 
^th chaps who are dying with thirst at sea? They 
^ant to drink salt water, though they know as well 
48 they know anything in this world that it will not 
quench their thirst — that it will kill them, or send them 
Diad. But you would hold back a man from drinking 
salt water if you could, wouldn't you, even if he felt 
^t was the one thing on earth he wanted? Well, I 
^dt to you that night as a man delirious with thirst 
''light feel towards the person who came and prevented 
m drinking salt water." 

As he spoke he changed his position, rolling over 
'o that he was lying face downwards, on his elbows, 
fte took up a tiny stick, and began to punch a hole in 
'he turf. Vernon sat up. There was a question 
rembling on her tongue, but she could not ask it. 
t came over her sharply, as she sat there, that he 
^as making a curious confidence — ^that his speaking 
LS he had done meant that he was paying her the 
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honor of being sincere with her: that he wished to 
make her understand something. She knew moreover, 
thaty if what she believed him to mean were true, a 
load would be lifted from her mind, and their inter- 
course would rest upon a better, truer footing. But 
she dared not ask, and there was a long silence. At 
last he ventured, with a forlorn wistfulness: 

" Do you understand? " 

" I'm not sure,'* said Vernon, under her breath. 
" What I want to know is — ^Did I do it ? Did I pre- 
vent your drinking — salt water? " 

He turned his face to her then. His eyes were full 
of a gravity that showed how much the moment meant 
for him. 

*' Once and for all," he said simply. 

She turned her face away, for she could not control 
it. He must not see the two tears that rushed to 
her eyes and overflowed upon her cheek. How good 
they had been to her, those spirits of the Waste and 
Weald ! They had seemed to deceive her, to decoy her 
from her road, to make her their sport and dupe 
through the long night hours of her wandering.' But 
all the time they had been leading her, as an envoy is 
led blindfold through the mazes of the enemy's fortifica- 
tions, till she stood just where she was meant to stand, 
at the very moment that she had to be there. She had 
reached Barrow End in time. 

That was what she had craved to know. That wa« 
the question that had embittered every glance she met 
from her kind aunt, who knew nothing. And now the 
stone was rolled away. She knew that Jem was safe 
— and she had not thought so. She had decided that 
between them lay a barrier that no friendship could 
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pierce. He had taken his chance to tell her of what 
meant so much to him, and she was earnestly grateful 
to him. Now there was no obstacle, which could 
not be removed, between him and his love for little 
Selma. 

"You thought — ^not?'* he asked huskily, after a 
long interval. 

" I did not know,'* she stumbled. " But I am very 
glad. Oh, Mr. Bardsley — I beg your pardon.*' 

She spoke with humility, doubtfully, pleadingly. 

** That's a funny thing, from you to me," said Jem. 
"I should have thought the boot was on the other 
leg." 

This crass colloquialism seemed the one thing that 
could have saved her from sentimentality. She burst 
into a little laugh of sheer relief. 

" Oh, — there they come ! " she cried. " There are 
the baby swans ! Why, there are five of them ! " and 
springing from her seat, she went down to the water's 
edge, and succeeded in mopping the two ridiculous tears 
before Jem saw them. 

She could hear that he had risen, and followed her. 
"Here," he said, holding out his hand with something 
in it, " I brought some bits of bread for you to entice 
them with." 

" Why, how thoughtful of you ! " she responded 
gratefully. 

And there followed an amusing half hour, of coaxing 
the shy wild birds. And at last it was one of the ugly, 
scraggy, mouse-colored babes who first dared touch a 
floating morsel, and gobbled it with rapture. That 
Was enough for papa and mamma. They thrust aside 
their helpless infants, and devoured the delicious frag- 
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ments with a most unseemly eagerness, making Jen 
and Vernon chuckle with appreciation. 

" Look at your watch,'* she said at last ; " we must 
not be too late.'* 

" We ought to start back this minute," he said, ** so 
as not to hurry you. But it is downhill nearly all the 
way till we get to our own gate." 

" Come along," said the girl gayly ; " I have enjoyed 
this afternoon! I feel in such riotous spirits, I could 
sing for joy. If this is the result of cycling, I should 
like to go cycling every day of my life." 

"It's not bad, is it?" said Jem, evidently gratified. 
** Has your tired feeling gone off? " 

" Rather ! I hardly feel a bit tired." 

" And," he went on in a low tone, as they fared up 
the slope together to find their machines, " You'll trust 
me now more — ^won't you? You — ^you won't think I'm 
an utter blackguard? " 

" I do trust you," she said emphatically, " and if 
you are ready to be friends, so am I. We are a sort 
of kind of cousin, I suppose, are we not? And if I 
can do you a good turn, I will, so there ! " 

" Thank you," he said, in a somewhat subdued way. 
" Then perhaps you wouldn't mind calling me Jem— 
I do hate to hear you saying Mr. Bardsley. I always 
feel as if you were vexed with me about something." 

" Why, it would please Aunt Emma if we used each 
other's names," Vernon said cheerfully ; " she told m^ 
so. All right, I am willing, if you are." 

" You mean, I may use yours? " 

" Why, of course, we must both do it, or neither of 



us." 



*' I dare say you're right. Very well." 



CHAPTER XVm 

evei-tk's stobt 

"The world is so in love with latitude. 
It needs but that dimension: yet I think 
There are two others — ^length, and height besides. 
And for the vision of the perfect life 
We need this trinity: as John saw clear 
When gazing on God's City, as it dawned 
Upon him, out of Heaven: length and breadth 
And height were equal there: the Three in One." 

Thoughts of Middle Age, 

Letters which arrived by the second post at Car- 
it>nlea were always put upon the luncheon table. 

On Monday, when Vernon came in and took her seat, 
&n envelope lay upon her plate which caused her to 
start, and then to stare. 

Jem and she had not met that morning, as he al- 
ways breakfasted at an earlier hour than the two 
ladies. He was standing before the fire as she entered 
the room; and as she gazed at her letter, he came 
slowly round the table and took his seat, with his eyes 
fixed upon her. 

** Good-morning," said she, as easily as she could. 

"Good-morning. I hope that you are none the 
Worse for your long ride? " 

" Not a bit ; though all night long in dreams I was 
cycling up impossible hills and over abrupt precipices, 
pursued by angry swans." 

" That was the result of the salmon at supper," re- 
marked Aunt Emma. 

"Most probably," replied Vernon, smiling mechan- 
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was the one person who dould help her. Evelyi 
invited to the picnic the following day, and di 
lunch it transpired that Mrs. Bardsley had onlj 
s>pirit-stove. Vernon knew that Evelyn had a 
good one, of a special kind, and volunteered to go 
and ask her to lend it. 

" I don't think I dare bicycle, though that ^ 
be the quicker way," she said. " But if anything 
wrong, and I were alone, I shouldn't know what to 

" I will take you there," said Jem at once, 
ihave business over at Wishfield, that ought to have 
done last week." 

"Yes, but what about getting back? I shall 
tea with Evelyn, and may not be ready to leav 



six." 



" All right ; I'll call for you at six." 

Vernon's thanks were not very hearty. She Wi 
to think ; and though Jem was not talkative, she ^ 
rather have gone alone upon Sultana. However 
would not hurt him by refusing. He had been 
good in teaching her to ride, in trying to shoi" 
that he was sorry for past surliness and wanted 1 
better. 

Mrs. Bardsley's lips were sealed. She had to 
sent to their riding off together, for all the neig 
hood to see — with that secret business of his at \ 
field in the background! What possible business 
Jem over there.'' Either it was what she hate 
think of, or else he was just making "an excuse to 
with Vernon ; and that did not seem likely. 

It appeared hours to Vernon before she was at 
leave the table and run upstairs to change. She 
the letter from her pocket, and sat down on the 
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of her bed to read it, with her heart beating in her 
throat. 

" Amersham Hotel, Embankment. 
^ My own Girl, — 

*' Don't think me a traitor to Golden Ridge. I had 
to leave it. This means life or death to me. 

" When your letter came, about that young baronet, 
and your delight in the place and the country, and your 
conviction that your duty lay with your aunt, I simply 
felt I couldn't stick it. 

" Chapman is a good sort, and he saw that I was eat- 
ing my heart out. He said if, after all his years of 
faithful service, he couldn't get in the hay without me, 
it was a pity. He gave the best — the only possible 
advice. I must make my own position clear. 

"You are free — ^you may do as you like— but at 
least you must not be able to shelter yourself behind 
the plea that I am not a free man. Therefore I have 
come over to ascertain the whereabouts of my so-called 
wife, and get rid of her, once and for all. 

" I know the name of the man with whom she bolted, 
and I used to know friends of his. I ought to be able 
to get at things without much trouble, once I start out 
to do it. 

" I am mad for a sight of you— hungering, thirsting 
for it. All the journey, and here in London, I have 
not seen a woman who could hold a candle to you in 
niy eyes. But I shall not come — ^unless you ask me 
to — ^until I can come as a suitor for your hand. 

" But should you say * Come ' — ^why, then I don't 
suppose I could hold out. 

"Yours, as you know, in life and death, 

" Lionel." 
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Vernon sat as if stupefied, holding the letter in her 
hand. He was there, in London, bent on bringing 
things to a crisis. And, when this was accomplished, 
what should she do? 

She had not the vaguest idea. 

Lionel seemed to belong to a former state of exist- 
ence. The English soil, from which her race had 
sprung, the English life, had engulfed her. The only 
thing about which she was certain was that she would 
not go back to Golden Ridge. 

But Lionel was English, too. No doubt he would 
rather live in England with her than out of England 
without her. That made things easier to conceive. 
He was evidently miserable, and craving for her. Then 
she ought to marry him. But the idea was not 
thrilling. 

Well, she had to consult Evelyn. She could put 
the whole case before her. She had heard that church 
people did not believe in divorce. If so, could she 
give Lionel that reason for refusal? And if she re- 
fused, what would he do? 

The tangle seemed hopeless. She came downstairs 
looking quite jaded, with marks under her eyes. Jem, 
as yesterday, was waiting with the machines in the 
porch. He looked at her, but said nothing. 

Yesterday they had chattered all the way — at least, 
Vernon had chattered, and Jem had responded — about 
the country, the birds, the flowers, the butterflies, and 
all manner of things of the kind, in which lore he was 
deeply proficient. But to-day, not a word. They 
rode in silence except for the occasional orders given 
by Jem as to walking a hill, or remounting. 

At the time, it did not occur to Vernon to be grateful 
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for the silence which was so acceptable to her. Her 
mind was off upon its own puzzling excursions. She 
was unconscious of the complete difference in her own 
manner, as between yesterday and to-day. She did 
not think about it, one way or the other. She was re- 
flecting that a few miles of railway alone divided her 
from the vehemence of Lionel's devotion. That was a 
thought of such an arresting nature that her mind was 
drawn into its orbit, and circled helplessly round and 
round it. 

At the turning that led to the Green, Jem abruptly 
took leave and rode on, leaving Vernon to accomplish 
her last quarter of a mile alone. 

Evelyn was taking up bulbs in the front garden, at- 
tired in a very large apron. But she left her occupa- 
tion when she found that Vernon's errand was serious. 
They went together into the hall, and found a sunny 
window seat ; and Vernon, for the very first time in her 
life, found herself pouring out her inmost soul. 

She told her friend all the story of her childhood, of 
Lionel's becoming a member of the household, of her 
father's death, and his sudden discovery of his love 
for her, of the complications of his former marriage, 
and her departure from Golden Ridge to see the world. 
And now of his pursuit. 

Her recital, at first broken, grew more coherent as 
^he proceeded. She owned that she had wished to speak 
^f it all before, but disliked being silly and sentimental. 
Lionel, and falling in love, and getting married, had 
^^med to be a long way off, divided both by space and 
•Une, the two human barriers. And now, all was very 
^ear: suddenly, unexpectedly, all was very near. And 
he wag not ready. She recoiled. She wanted to put 
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her fingers in her ears, to bid Lionel go away, and come 
back in three years' time, when she should have learned 
the world a little. 

" I am not fit to be married,'* she said despairingly. 
" I have no convictions, no definite aims. I have just 
begun, with you, to reflect upon life. But so little, so 
haltingly. I must have time to think." 

"Have you ever thought — about divorce?" said 
Evelyn timidly. 

The voi<!e she used was unlike the tones of her usual 
calmness.' It thrilled with emotion. Vernon looked 
quickly at her. 

" N — ^no ; I never have. One feels, of course, that 
nobody, neither God nor man, could expect one of the 
two to keep faithful to an unfaithful partner." 

"You feel that?" 

" Doesn't everybody? " 

Evelyn looked down. The sun, streaming in at her 
casement, rested upon the unfaded beauty of her golden 
hair, in its broad, straight, soft sweep from one side 
of her fine head to the other. Her face, half in 
shadow, did not show the lines one traced upon it in a 
strong light. She might have been a lovely young 
woman of five-and-twenty — charming enough for men 
to pursue with eagerness or worship with devotion. 

She raised her large blue eyes to Vernon's honest 
face. " Vernon," said she, " if you wish, I will tell 
you about myself. My case is not very like yours, but 
I think somehow that it might help you in coming to a 
decision. Would you like to hear it? " 

Vernon caught her hand between both her own. 
" Not if it pains you too much ! I would give a great 
deal to hear it, but not if it hurts you to tell me." 
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" No ; it will not hurt, except as it may hurt a 
mother to take her dead child's toys and frocks from 
the drawer where she keeps them wrapped and per- 
fumed. I do not often open my drawer. But to-day 
I feel that I can. I want to make you understand 
how much there is to be said for what seems like a hard 
rule. I want to show you how wide life is, and how 
deep the hidden things are. It seems to me that the 
modem view is so incurably superficial." 

There was a silence, while the little casement cur- 
tain bent inwards with the breeze, sweet with the scent 
of new-mown grass. 

" Begin," whispered Vernon, her arm about Evelyn's 
shoulder. 

" I was just twenty-two," said Evelyn, " when I 
found myself in London, living in a flat, with a chap- 
eron for the look of the thing, but completely my own 
mistress. Until then, most of my life had been spent 
abroad. My mother was an invalidy kind of person, 
left a widow, upon what she considered most inade- 
quate means. She wished to educate me as well as 
it could be done, and she thought it impossible to 
do this in England upon her income. So we travelled 
over Europe, and even beyond. I have been to the 
West Indies, the United States, and India — many times 
to Madeira. 

^^ I learned to speak French, German, and Italian 
quite fluently, and to play and sing and ride — ^in short, 
my mother made a fetish of my education, and sacri- 
ficed to it much that she would have found pleasant. 
We were in the most cultivated set, in Florence, Rome, 
Dresden, or any of the other places where we stayed. 
I heard all the jargon of the day about advanced 
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thought, and the out-worn nature of religion, and the 
narrowness of creeds and the ridiculousness of dogma. 
I was so used to hear people say that their notions 
were too wide to be shut up in any one church that I 
grew to believe it to be true. It never once struck me 
to wonder whether they had ever considered what they 
meant by a church. They imagined that, if they rubbed 
away all the edges of their opinions till they were 
vague and indefinite, they might describe themselves 
as broad. Nor did I ever reflect that breadth by no 
means prevents shallowness, but sometimes, on the con- 
trary, connotes it. Breadth was the only dimension 
they thought necessary for their views. Height and 
depth were left out. There was no true proportion in 
their thought. Ah, well, sometimes there comes over 
me again what I felt when — ^long afterwards — I heard 
a sermon about St. John's vision of the City of God. 
Do you remember? The first thing he noticed about it 
was that the length and the breadth and the height of it 
were equal. It was perfectly proportioned ... I 
have thought, since, that with regard to marriage, 
with regard to all the questions that agitate us so 
much to-day, this one thing stands out clear. We 
like latitude. We don't want the other two dimen- 
sions, necessary though they are, to make the perfect 
whole." 

" I never thought of that," said Vernon quickly. 

" Well ! There I was, aged twenty-two, as self- 
satisfied a young person as you could meet in a long 
day's walk. I thought I knew everything, and I was 
sure that the life I led was in all respects exemplary. 
I used to visit in a hospital, and I belonged to a 
dozen philanthropic leagues, and societies for giving 
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mezzotints to poor people to hang on their walls, and 
for Christmas dinners for old horses, and every kind 
of faddism run mad. On Sundays I used to go to 
classical concerts^ and picture galleries, and to Stage 
Society performances, where I saw the people who had 
not latitude made fun of, very successfully. 

" I was quite certain that my little set alone, of 
all who ever came into being, understood the mean- 
ing of the blessed word * Progress,' which was always 
on our lips. The chief way in which we inculcated 
progress was by earnestly denying the doctrine of per- 
sonal responsibility. We told each other, and espe- 
cially the poor, that we were all the sport of circum- 
stance, and that, if circumstances were comfortable, we 
should all be good and happy, as soon as the narrow in- 
fluence of our poor benighted ancestors wore itself 
out." 

** You thought," broke in Vernon, puzzled, " that 
we are all the sport of circumstances, and yet you 
thought that you could control circumstances, quite 
easily ? " 

" O dear, yes ; we found it a most cheering belief. 
And we added to this the delightful theory that it 
was our duty to try to be as happy as we could — 
that happiness was an end — the end — to be striven for. 
Of course, our ideals of what constituted true happiness 
were lofty in the extreme. I sometimes laugh as 
I think how dishonest I was with myself — of the 
trouble I sometimes took to convince what I 
suppose was the remnant of my conscience, that I was 
justified in doing exactly what I liked, on the highest 
grounds. 

"Well! one of my pastimes was belonging to an 
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amateur orchestral society, of very high merit, to 
which it was hard to gain admission. I played the 
violin well, if I may say so to you without conceit. 
I had been excellently taught, and I was fond of it, 
so there is no great merit in the fact that I did it 
well. He — Cecil — was in the same orchestra. He 
played the 'cello — marvellously. We made great 
friends. Soon, he was constantly at the flat where 
Miss Brett and I lived in much comfort on the income 
that to my dear mother had seemed so inadequate. 

" Cecil and I began with the usual ^ shop ' of our 
day and set — namely, that friendship between a young 
man and a young woman is always possible among 
the truly civilized, and is moreover of the greatest edu- 
cational value. I have every reason, by the way, to be- 
lieve the truth of the latter part of this creed. But 
that is a digression. 

" At last, one day, we found out, simultaneously, 
with blinding suddenness, that we loved each other. 
It was the kind of experience never to be forgotten — 
as if one moved bodily, or rather were caught up 
bodily, into a higher plane; or as though a winter 
landscape should suddenly burst into leaf and blos- 
som. For a few days we hugged our delicious secret, 
then we began to desire the greater freedom accorded 
to avowed lovers. It seemed that we must announce 
our engagement. 

"And then Cecil told me. Sitting by the fire in 
my little drawing-room — the last word in correct style, 
and reflecting the jargon of its day as faithfully as its 
one mirror — a recumbent oval — reflected the extremity 
of my surprise. 

" He had a wife living. She was mad." 
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The speaker paused a moment, her hands, lying upon 
her knees, clasped and wrung each other. Vernon 
kissed her hair, but did not speak. 

'* Their married life had lasted just thirteen months. 
Her madness was the kind that comes to some women 
after the birth of a child. Something went wrong — 
there was an incompetent nurse, I think. The baby 
died, and she went mad. There is always — or usually 
— ^in such cases the hope of recovery. He waited pa- 
tiently for that to happen. He had waited eleven 
years, and she grew steadily worse and worse. It 
seemed that there was insanity in her family — ^the type 
of insanity which comes from melancholia. The doc- 
tors now told him that there was no hope of her re- 
covery. But her health was excellent. She might 
easily outUve him. 

" At the first moment of his telling me, in spite of 
my education, in spite of all my advanced views, I had 
a curious, violent revulsion of feeling. I had some- 
thing of the sensations which may have visited Jane 
Eyre, when she learned the same thing concerning 
Bochester. I remember that this occurred to me, even 
at the moment. I angrily asked myself whether I was 
a middle-class Puritan. 

" That helped me to pull myself together, and listen 
to what he said. 

" It was all just what I was accustomed to hear, 
and to say myself. The laws of man forbade his hav- 
ing the ordinary human happiness of companionship, 
but the laws of God were different — not, of course, the 
cramped, intolerant God of the Churches, but the great 
free God of our own fancy ; in other words, the deifica- 
tion of our own desires. 
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" I asked him whether he had loved his wife before 
her affliction. He answered yes ; he had supposed him- 
self to be deeply in love with her, but that he was 
then a boy. She had been a girl of weak mind from 
the first. Pretty enough, but, compared to me, like a 
rushlight to an electric torch. Even were it possible 
that she could be cured, she could never be the com- 
panion of his maturity. 

^^ He told me that his home had been in Manchester, 
and that on coming to London, seven years ago, he 
had changed his name. He had not done this with a 
view to contracting a fresh marriage, but because an 
old uncle had left him a business upon condition of his 
taking this name. But he had not communicated his 
change of name to the authorities of the private 
asylum where his wife lived, in Cumberland. He wrote 
there always in his old name, and they only knew his 
business address. His wife's people — ^few and obscure 
— lived in Scotland. Nobody in London knew of his 
former name or his former marriage. Yet to make as- 
surance doubly sure, he proposed that we should be 
married abroad. He said not only would this be safer, 
but also it appealed far more to his sense of the ro- 
mantic. He still remembered the pathetic travesty of 
his first marriage — the dreadful religious ceremony, 
the hideous clothes, the wedding-cake and wine. Why 
should not we be romantically married in Venice, or 
Florence, or anywhere where there was an English Con- 
sul? I might go abroad with Miss Brett, without an- 
nouncing the engagement ; and then, out there, tell her 
we were going to be married, and, after the ceremony, 
send her home, and have a honeymoon as long, as per- 
fect, as our hearts could desire. As we usually went 
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abroad in the spring, our going would attract no at- 
tention in our set. 

** Vernon, I was much in love, and I found that, 
under those circumstances my intellectual superiority 
made a very poor show. I was over-borne, carried off 
my feet, not by his arguments, but by his kisses. 
When he held me to his heart, and asked me if I could 
tear myself away for the sake of a mere scruple, I had 
no answer. Apart from him, it seemed to me that I 
could not live. 

^^ But when he was gone, when night came, and I 
lay tossing about, sleepless, all kinds of thoughts 
swarmed into my heart and brain. Cecil had said, ^ I 
don't suggest our going without the marriage tie, be- 
cause I know that is all rot. You are not strong 
enough to stand against the contempt and ostracism of 
the world.' 

" So the world — our world — ^who went continually 
to see plays in which people triumphed over conven- 
tions of all descriptions — ^would yet send me to Cov- 
entry if I transgressed the usual rules? And what we 
proposed to do was such a transgression. And it was 
by no means impossible that we should be found out. 
What should we feel then? Somehow, it all came 
over me, as I lay there in the dark. I could see my- 
self and Cecil, some few years married, going to some 
party, perhaps in a studio; and I could hear the 
hostess, a little nervous : * Oh yes, the So and So's, you 
remember them — yes, we know the scandal — ^he has a 
wife in an asylum. So heroic of them both to brave 
public opinion! My husband and I both admire it 
very much. But naturally we can't ask them to the 
house^ you see; a studio is rather different. And we 
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did not dare ask the Dots nor the Dashes, because their 
ideas are so narrow. But one can't leave out the poor 
dears altogether. Ah yes, I dare say you are right. 
It is safer not to do these things till public opinion is 
more educated.' 

" I think the uppermost thought in my mind was a 
wish that Cecil had not told me at all. There would 
hereafter be, for me, the skeleton in my cupboard, 
which had always been so radiantly bare/* 






CHAPTER XIX 

THE CONaUEBED SOUL 

"Out of the night that covers me 
Black as the pit from pole to pole 
I thank whatever gods there be 
For my unconquerable soul. 

''Beyond this place of wrath and tears 
Looms but the horror of the shade. 
And yet the menace of the years 
Finds, and shall find me, unafraid.*' 

W. E. Henlet. 

The bringing in of tea broke off the recital for a 

lute or two. 

Evelyn poured out with firm hands which did not 

.ke. Vernon sat adoring her, wondering at her 

.uty and the things she said. The mind of the 

mger girl was in a whirl, not unlike that produced 

ber Aunt Emma by the notion of Jem's love affairs. 

elyn had always seemed immune, as one might say. 

rhe silence between them as they ate and drank, did 

: seem awkward but a blessed thing, showing that 

y were really friends. Before long Evelyn began 

speak again. 

" You see," she said, *^ my mind was fixed entirely 

on what, to me, would be the social, the practical, 

; external consequences, of doing what I called, and 

at all my set would have called, an unconventional 

ing. The Church would call it mortal sin, to live 

th a man who had a wife living, though her wifehood 

ts, and for eleven years had been, merely nominal. 
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The Church — and incidentally, the law too — ^would con- 
demn such a union as we proposed. I felt furious with 
the stupidity, the cruelty, of such an idea. A man in 
Cecil's position was, I told myself, forced into sin, be- 
cause he was not allowed openly to have a woman's 
companionship, though authority would wink at any 
irregularities in his life. I felt quite certain, in my 
own mind, that we should be completely justified in 
marrying, in deceiving the world, and seeming to con- 
form to rule. AH I feared was the possible conse- 
quences of detection. 

" For a month I lived in a curious mixture of bliss 
and delirium. I was so exquisitely happy that I used 
to weep at the bare notion of it; but I was so restless 
that I dare not sit down to do a bit of needlework, 
for fear of my own thoughts. We had to be very, 
very careful, to avoid arousing Miss Brett's suspicions, 
or those of any one else. The secrecy of our snatched 
movements, the rapture of the letters we wrote, made 
of life a kind of lovely, feverish dream. 

" One day there came into my mind a very curious 
idea. I suddenly resolved that I must go down to the 
asylum where Cecil's wife was, and see her. 

" The idea of my doing so was to him very touching, 
and he was quite willing for me to go if it could be 
done without risk. I was entirely my own mistress, 
and accustomed to go and come as I pleased; and 
I had a friend in the north — ^not an intimate friend, 
but a girl who had been at the same school in Lau- 
sanne, and now lived at Alnwick. She had long begged 
me to give her a week-end, and I planned to go to 
her, and make a small detour upon my homeward 
journey. When it came to the point, it was so te^ 
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rible to tear myself from Cecil, even for a few days, 
that I wished I had not said that I would go. But 
we thought it a wise move that I should leave town, 
as a sign of detachment, in case people might be begin- 
ning to talk. So I went. The asylum was in a most 
beautiful part of the country, and the management 
sent a carriage to the station for me. Cecil had writ- 
ten that a cousin of his, a Miss Smith, was coming to 
see his wife. 

** They showed me into a pretty, warm, cosey draw- 
ing-room, and after a while a nurse brought in a slim 
creature who looked almost a child. It was impossible 
to believe that she was thirty years old. She was very 
small and dainty, with waving hair and deep soft hazel 
eyes. They were full of a fathomless sadness. I have 
never in my life seen a creature so pathetic. She did 
not smile, nor did she frown, but I could see that she 
had no wish to see me, and that the nurse had been 
coaxing her to come down, and to behave well. She 
would not give me her hand, nor say a word ; she simply 
stood there, her eyes seeming to probe the depths of 
my soul, full of a woe unspeakable. 

" * Talk to me a bit,' said the nurse to me, ^ and 
seem to forget her. Then very likely she will try and 
attract your attention. She's very like a child.' 

" I asked if she were always quite gentle, and the 
answer was yes, but that she would, in some moods, 
become suicidal, and they had to be very careful with 
her, going up or down stairs, for instance; she had 
twice tried to throw herself over. Though one of the 
most docile, she was among those patients who needed 
the most continual supervision. She was a beautiful 
needlewoman, always making little garments for her 
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baby, which she never believed was dead. She thought 
she would be allowed to see it when she was well enough, 
and sometimes with tears and sobs besought them to let 
her look, if but for a moment. But of her husband she 
had no memory at all, and would stare at him when he 
came to visit her, with the same mournful, unrecogmz- 
ing appeal that I had encountered. 

** We had been conversing thus in an undertone for 
some while, when I fe^t a small hand — oh, so small and 
soft! — slipped into mine; and the girl said, speaking 
as sensibly and as quietly as any person in full pos- 
session of their reason — 

" * I should like to tell you about my baby.' 

" I had no words in which to reply. I felt as if I 
must burst into tears ; but I managed to give her a 
quavering smile and a glance of sympathy, which I 
think meant more than words to her. 

" * Shall I tell you all about it? ' she said, earnestly. 
* It was like this : Cecil told me it would be all right, 
so of course I thought it would. But all the time I 
could see a great black bar right across the world, and 
I knew well that, to get my baby, I should have to 
go into the dark; and I was always afraid of the dark. 
I did try to explain to Cecil. But he said it was 
nerves, and that when the baby came I should see 
the daylight quite clear, out on the other side. Ah, 
I knew best, you see, though he is a strong man and 
I am only a silly girl. The time came, and I went 
into the dark. I felt the black come round me an^d 
shut me out. My baby did try to cling to me — I fejt 
his hands and his little, little body — but the dark shi 
me out, as I knew it would.' She stopped speakirJ 
a moment, pushing up her hair on her forehead, as (if 
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in an effort to collect her thoughts. *What should 
you do, in my place?' she asked me, confidentially. 

" I answered as well as I could, for my feelings had 
me by the throat, * Be patient. The day will break 
at last.' 

" She had sat down on the hearthrug at my feet, and 
she made a gesture as if brushing something from 
before her eyes. * Sometimes,' she said, * I get a vision 
— ^I think I see the way to cut away the darkness, 
and dash through to that place beyond, where the 
baby is. I think if I — if I fell into the water, or 
jumped out of the window?' She looked up appeal- 
ingly for my approval. I shook my head. * You 
don't think that would be a good plan? ' 

" * No,' I said ; * no more does nurse.' 

" * Ah,' she said, very wisely, * but nurse doesn't un- 
derstand. You do. You see, don't you, that I must 
get to the light somehow? ' 

" I asked her, curiously, * Do you mean that this 
room seems to you to be in darkness — ^that you cannot 
see me, nor the sunshine, nor the garden out there? ' 

" * Oh no,' she said, almost pityingly. * I mean the 
darkness that is inside us. I shouldn't mind it's being 
dark in this room.' 

" The attendant was watching me anxiously. I 
think she saw that the interview was, to me, terribly 
unnerving. She interposed, trying to turn the pa- 
tient's thoughts in another direction. But we could 
not do this. She was most loath to part from me, 
and when I said good-bye, wistfully begged me to come 
again. In the hall I gave way to my tears, and turn- 
ing to the nurse, asked her if the case were quite, quite 
hopeless. 
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" * The doctors think so,' was her answer, * but I 
have seen such wonderful cures that I never venture 
to say anything is quite incurable. I sometimes fancy 
that if her husband would have her live in the house 
with him, with a properly trained attendant, she might 
get a lot better. But of course it's very painful for 
him, her never knowing him when he comes. You 
can't wonder that a man. like that, still young, does 
not want a constant drag like the care of her would 
be.' 

"I went home; and on the journey I thought a 
great deal. Cecil met me at Euston, and we went to tea 
together. 

** I said to him, ' Do you know that it has only to- 
day struck me that if marriage is dissoluble for you 
and Amy, it is dissoluble for you and me? Suppose 
we have a railway accident on our honeymoon, and you 
lose your reason, will you like to think of me married 
to somebody CISC'* ' 

" He was very angry. * I wouldn't have let you 
go if I had known that it would make you morbid,' he 
said. * The whole point is, of course, that I should not 
know what was happening, any more than if I were 
dead.' 

** * I believe Amy does,' I said. * The nurse said 
she thought she would be happier if you took her out 
of the asylum, and let her be in your house. I think she 
thought it possible her mind might improve. Poor 
little soul! — she talked to me of you and the child all 
the time, and it was rather horrible and terribly 
pathetic' 

" * This is quite absurd. She does not know me 
when I go there, she never speaks, and they 
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say she hardly ever mentions either me or the child 



now.' 



^^ I told him then all that she had said to me. And 
I expressed to him the feeling of which my mind was 
full — ^namely, that he had a duty to his wife, that he 
ought not to think of her as one who had passed out 
of reach of his love. He could not, of course,, be to 
her what he could be to me. But this was a calamity 
that he must bear. I said, ^ If you had a little son 
who lost his reason, he would still be your son; or a 
father, who was a drunken reprobate, he would still be 
your father. You could not help that. And Amy is 
your wife. I should be your mistress, and I should feel 
that I was so.' 

" His only answer to all this was that my present 
mood was one of mawkish emotionalism, and that it 
would wear off. It was the inheritance from gener- 
ations of Calvinistic ancestors, but my own powerful 
mind would triumph over such bondage very soon. 

" Then began the most terrible month of my life. 
Even now, looking back, I feel the scorching, searing 
heat of the furnace I went through. I held to my 
resolution for many days. Cecil brought against me 
all the arguments, all the persuasions, all the fervor 
of passion of which he was capable. He read me 
books, he took me to hear lectures, he himself argued, 
and he was a brilliant man. And above all, he loved 
me. He gave me his terms — all or nothing. If I 
would not marry him, I should never see his face 
again. 

" It is not likely that I could withstand him for 
ever. I had no stronghold to which to flee. I had 
thought of commandments for so long as ^ Conven- 
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tions ' that I should have been ashamed to urge any 
law of God or man as a justification of my attitude. 
My only ground was that of sentiment — of altruism, 
perhaps you might call it. And it was not strong 
enough to stand the onslaughts of a great passion. 
More and more the question of right and wrong faded 
from sight, till at last I knew that, no matter what 
happened afterwards — ^no matter what misery awaited 
us in the future — I must marry him in the present, or 
I might run the risk of joining poor Amy in her mad- 
house. 

" My final surrender was perhaps precipitated by 
the fact that, for a fortnight or so, Cecil had seemed 
unwell. The sight of a man ailing always makes an 
appeal to the woman he loves of a different — a maternal 
— ^kind. I thought that his distress of mind was really 
making him ill, and at last, one night after he had 
left me, I rose up from bed and wrote to him an uncon- 
ditional surrender, put on some clothes, went out and 
posted it myself. 

" The next morning I got a note, by special mes- 
senger, to say that he would be with me that afternoon 
at four o'clock. He gave no reason why he could not 
come sooner, and I was a little anxious. The slow 
hours of that day went by for me in torment. All the 
past month, while I had been in rebellion, I had made 
him keep his distance, I had taunted him with the 
baseness of gaining his end by caresses ; and that day I 
was athirst for his kisses, as an Arab in the desert 
is athirst for water. Well for you, my Vernon, that 
you have not known the tyranny of such a passion. 
A day seems an hour, a minute a year, to the victim 
in its grip.' 
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The voice of the speaker faltered — died away. Her 
white, strained face showed what an effort to her was 
this sustained recital — this calling back of the critical 
moments of her life. 

But Vernon had no mercy on her. The poignant 
interest of the story mastered her: with unconscious 
cruelty, she urged her — ^^ Go on ! Go on ! How did 
it end.?" 

Evelyn, in a monotonous voice, took up the tale, 
her eyes looking straight before her, plunged in the 
past, and the memory of that crucial day. 

** I remember," she said, *' that I went to see the 
winter exhibition of pictures at Burlington House, to 
help pass away the interminable hours. From that day 
to this I have never entered Burlington House with- 
out a pang. I am fond of pictures, and have seen every 
collection of note in Europe. But that day they 
seemed quite meaningless. Only one drew me across 
the room, and before that I sat staring for I know not 
how long. It was the portrait of a girl, by Zurbaran 
the Spanish painter, and it was like Amy — ^not the 
Amy of measureless grief whom I had seen, but Amy 
as she might have been when first Cecil saw and loved 
her. The lips did not smile, though somehow the whole 
expression was a smile. There were the same heavy- 
lidded eyes, dark and full of mystery; and the dress 
was gay — ^pale blue and gold, yet touched by the subtle 
master hand of the artist into a harmony of tone that 
suggested sorrow. 

" I argued with that face in my own mind, telling 
her that it was over — she had had her day — she was 
as one dead, and the man she had loved belonged to 
another woman. Yet I did not convince myself; and 
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her veiled smile seemed to say, * Wait ! the end shows 
all.' 

" At last I felt that I dare not look at her any 
longer. I wanted the reassurance of Cecil's presence. 
I wanted to see his kindled eye and that flashing smile 
of exultation with which he had hailed my first sur- 
render. As I drove home I pictured the constraint of 
his arms, holding me close. I knew that, in those arms, 
I should forget the rest. 

" It was a fine winter's day, the streets were full, 
the shops glowed with the brightness of their Christ- 
mas show. I looked upon it all, and said to myself, 
^ This is the last Christmas that I shall see with an 
unburdened mind. In a few days I shall have left 
England; and when I come back, I shall bear a name 
to which I have no right,^ and all this panorama of 
careless joy and everyday, safe, home life, will be to 
me a reproach, and not a stimulus. I shall be out- 
side.' 

^^ So, back to lunch, and on, on through the hours 
that lay between me and four o'clock. Dressing my- 
self and doing my hair took up a good while. I re- 
member that I thought I looked very nice when I had 
done. 

^^ And at last four o'clock came — came, and passed. 
No Cecil. 

" Every tick after that was fraught with the pains 
and punishments of eternity. He despised me for 
my capitulation. He had been convinced by my argu- 
ments, and had decided to take Amy from the asylum 
and devote his life to her. He had been run over 
in a street accident — ^that was so likely that I held my 
breath in horror. I ran through every possible risk 
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and chance, and, looking up, saw that it was just seven 
minutes past ! . . . 

" Vernon, forgive me. I have never before spoken 
to a soul of what I endured that awful day. When 
I had been an hour in purgatory, and the clock had 
rung out five, I thought of sending a messenger to 
his rooms. And just then, the bell did sound, and 
I heard the step that I should know in my grave, 
coming along the corridor of the flat. I sprang up, 
tense, agonized, knowing that something had happened 
— something was out of gear — and he came in, shut the 
door behind him, and stood there, the width of the 
room between us, facing me . . . 

** Such a Cecil. White as paper; his very lips 
seemed gray. There was on his face the stricken look 
that means a knock-down blow; and the one thing 
that I thought was that Amy had suddenly become 
perfectly sane. 

** My face must have expressed my dumb, fathom- 
less horror, for he forced a smile that was a mere 
writhing of the lips. * I'm sorry to be so late,' he 
said, coming slowly up to where I stood. As he came 
near, I saw the drops stand upon his forehead; and I 
noticed that he panted a little. 

" * Cecil ! ' I cried, a whole volume of questions in my 
voice. * What is it — ^what is it, dear? ' 

" He stood beside me, took up my hand, and hold- 
ing it in his own, stroked it nervously. *Well,' he 
said, * that is what I have come to tell you ; only some- 
how it doesn't seem easy.' 

" I grasped both his hands, masterfully. * You are 
ill,' I said abruptly. ' Sit down here by me, and tell 
me. I am strong. You need not fear.' 
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^^ He sat down, slowly, staring into the fire in a dazed 
way. * I've been three hours trying to summon up 
courage ... to come and tell you,' he said. *At 
first I thought that I would not tell you at all. But 
I must! I must! I can't bear it alone!' He let bis 
face fall into his hands and shuddered. 

" I put my arms right round his shoulders, and drew 
his head to rest against me. ^ Now tell me, at once,' I 
said. * What is it? ' 

" ' Sentence of death,' he muttered, ' sentence of 
death ! ' 

" I was silent. I did not understand. 

" * I've been this morning to see Eardley,' he went 
on, naming one of the great consulting physicians of 
the day. * You know those pains that I have been 
having' — ^I broke in with a wild cry, and he clutched 
me. * Don't break down — for God's sake don't 1 ' he 
said between his teeth; and with an effort I strung 
myself to listen. * It's cancer. They can't operate. 
He gives me three months — maybe six; the three last 
under morphia, I suppose.' 

*'He laughed as he finished those words — ^laughed 
loudly, and sprang up, to his six feet of height, lifting 
his arms, throwing back his fine head. The manhood 
in him was so strong, so vital — the bare idea of what 
he told me was absurd, wild, a nightmare ! 

** ' Look at me,' he said. * I am strong enough to 
fight three men, single-handed ! I am in the prime of 
manhood! I have won you, the sole thing my heart 
craves. But God has been too strong for me! He 
has held me back from hurting you by this awful chain, 
eating into my very flesh ! So it is true ! ' — ^his dread- 
ful laugh rang out again — ^ true what these Calvinists 
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tell us — and we are all in the grip of a malignant 
power, which delights in crushing us ! ' 

** He paused a moment, fighting for mastery of 
himself. His whole body shook with the tempest that 
raged in him. He fiiung his clenched fists up to heaven 
in the awful, helpless defiance of despair. 

** * Galilean^ thou hast conquered! ' he cried, and fell 
down upon the sofa, his face buried in the cushions." 



CHAPTER XX 

THE WAY OUT 

*' All which I took from thee I did but take 
Not for thy harms 
But just that thou might'st seek it in My arms. 

All which thy child's mistake 
Fancies as lost, I have stored for thee at home: 
Rise, clasp My hand, and come!" 

Francis Thompson. 

Veenon had slipped to the ground, shaken through 
and through with sympathy. Her head was hidden 
on Evelyn's knees. Evelyn pushed in her hands among 
the curls as though the contact gave her help as well 
as pleasure. 

" I need not harrow you by telling you what more 
we thought and felt," she said. " The evening and 
the night that followed are to me too awful to be 
dwelt upon. It had always seemed to me till then 
that I could do as I liked — that the world was a pleas- 
ure garden for me to walk in, doing little good works 
to prevent falling out of conceit with myself, and order- 
ing my future as I pleased. The sudden entangling 
of my heartstrings with those of a man, and the 
utter desolation and wreck which were the result, was 
to me an outrage — a thing that I had not deserved and 
could not put up with. And the powerlessness, the 
shaking of one's puny fist at the Juggernaut who, as 
we thought, directed this senseless cruelty ! What the 
world called God, we thought was devil. 

" I must have been mad, I think, for I do not re- 
member getting up and dressing. But the fact re- 
mains that at seven o'clock next morning, in the pitch 
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dark, I found myself In the streets, wandering aim- 
lessly up and down. It was very cold, but my faculties 
were too paralyzed for me to have the sense to go home. 
I drifted along, all my inner self so bruised and stunned 
that I had no sensations left, except that increasing 
one of cold, the result partly of having eaten nothing 
over-night. 

" And so I came to a little doorway, out of which 
emerged two or three people, who slipped away in 
the dark. A bell was tinkling, and within there was 
light and warmth. I went in. 

" The place inside was not much larger than a large 
room. There was a stove not far from the door, 
and in its drowsy warmth were sitting one or two 
poor creatures, with bowed heads. I crept to where 
they sat, feeling quite a new sensation of kinship with 
them. I, too, knew what misery was. I sat down, and 
looked eastwards, where candles glimmered; and I saw 
a priest come in and begin his service before the 
altar. I had sometimes been to church abroad, 
in some place celebrated for its music, so I guessed 
what was passing. And as I gazed, I cursed 
God, and the priest who served so hateful and vin- 
dictive a Being. 

" I only remember hearing one line of all that was 
said — 

" ' Come unto Me, all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will refresh you.' 

" I did not believe it, but in my complete break- 
down there was something soothing about it. I was 
exhausted. Everything that any human girl can feel 
Seemed to have been crowded, for me, into the last 
forty-eight hours ; and I had not slept all night. With- 
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out knowing it, I closed mj eyes, and fell asleep in the 
comer of a seat, my head upon my arm. 

" When I awoke. Father Conroy was standing by 
me. He smiled as I looked blankly at him. ^I am 
very glad to see you,' he said kindly. *Are you 
rested? ' 

" I sat up and rubbed my eyes. He and I were 
alone in the little place, and the daylight was filtering 
in through a small east window which had been in- 
visible when I dropped asleep. 

" Over me rushed the full tide of my hopeless mis- 
ery. It was as if somebody had unwrapped a bandage, 
and showed me my hideous, gaping wound. I stood up 
shakily, and staring upon him, I said clearly — 

** * This God that you worship is a cruel devil, and 
I will never serve Him. I will not submit and crawl 
to His feet, for Him to dole out a little bit of kindness 
or mercy! I don't ask mercy — only justice! I could 
be content with human justice, — that would be better 
than the horrors that your God allows.' 

^* He did not seem either shocked or surprised, but 
he looked profoundly interested. He sat down in the 
seat before me, leaning over the back of it, and said 
quietly, * Won't you tell me what makes you say that? 
What has happened to you? ' 

" Fiercely, wildly, I told him. I told him how God 
had treated Cecil: how first he had sent madness to 
his wife, and now, just as he was to have been happy^ 
cancer to himself. I blasphemed and raved, and he 
listened with his own characteristic patience. 

" I expected him to order me out of the church: 
but he just sat looking at me, with such fine pity is 
his eyes — not a contemptuous pity, but something one 
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could accept, without shame. *Poor child, what suf- 
fering ! ' he said : and then he went on — ^ When your 
friend felt pain, what did he do for it? consulted the 
medical expert, did he not? And when you feel this 
acute spiritual pain, is it not well to consult a spiritual 
expert — one who deals with cases like your own continu- 
ally? I may not be able to cure, but at least I have 
remedies to palliate spiritual agony.' 

"That was the beginning of it. The idea that I 
could, by any new set of considerations, get rid of the 
mental pain I suffered, was quite a new one. I went 
to him later in the day, by appointment, and he was 
wonderfully wise and tender with me. He found out 
exactly all about my circumstances and training, and 
only by degrees, very gradually, began to open for 
me the door that leads to the comprehension of the un- 
seen. 

" I said nothing, either to Cecil or anybody else, 
of my visits to him. I told myself that it was a sort 
of substitute for dram-drinking. And indeed, in my 
then mood, if a Buddhist, or a Christian Scientist, or 
anybody else holding out any hope of succor, had 
got hold of me, I should have run to test their powers. 
But Father Conroy, having found me, held me; for 
before very long I knew there was a Power behind him 
— a Power that reached out and touched me, and began 
a new life in me. 

^'But I was far too shy and uncertain to dare to 
suggest to Cecil anything of my new source of strength. 
He had collapsed in a most extraordinary way. Phys- 
ically, he had gone down with a run. By a great ef- 
fort of his will he had never given way at all, except 
that dreadful first afternoon with me* But his con- 
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trol reacted bodily, and his great strength began 
to fail. 

"Then I told Father Conroy what I desired: I 
wished to have Cecil with me in the same house, and 
help to nurse hiin until the end. I said I did not care 
a pin for what people might say. The tongue that 
would have scourged me, had I been married to him 
under false pretences, would be nothing to me as long 
as my own conscience acquitted me. He told me that 
it would be far harder than I had any idea of. Cancer 
cases were horrible in the extreme, and there might 
come physical repulsion. I said I would risk that. I 
was too inexperienced to do any actual nursing. It 
was only my companionship that I wished to offer. He 
said in that case he thought I was right, but I must 
tell the whole truth to Miss Brett, and ask her to be in 
the house with us all the time. 

" This I did, as fully as my loyalty to Cecil per- 
mitted. I told her that I loved him, and that, but for 
the fact of Amy's existence, I should have married him. 
I told her that the doctors — ^he had by that time con- 
sulted the three ablest in London — ^all told him that 
there was no hope. I also warned her that, seeing how 
strong and young he was, he might linger far beyond 
the time they gave him; and I asked her to c(»ne and 
take charge of us, somewhere on the south coast, where 
we could get a house with few stairs and a sunny 
aspect, that his last few months might be made as 
happy as possible. 

"She agreed — God bless her! We found a fu^ 
nished house, shut up our flat, and went together to 
the sea. 

" We had been more than two months settled there 
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before I found courage to say a word to Cecil about 
Father Conroy, and the new spring of life which I had 
found. It was one day when he expressed his aston- 
ishment at my courage. . . . 

" I was more astonished at my courage in telling 
him that I was under the influence of a priest than any- 
thing else. He never was more surprised in his life. 
But he was not contemptuous, as I had feared; 
and so I ventured to make the suggestion which I 
had longed to make — that he would let Father Conroy 
come down from town and see him. He took it very 
quietly. 

" * After all,' he said, * if you come to think of it, I 
suppose they must have some grounds for their beliefs ; 
and it might be interesting to hear them.' 

" So Father Conroy came, and stayed a few days. 
It would make a long story to describe to you the hes- 
itating, gradual way in which they fell into talk. At 
first Cecil was discouragingly stiff, until he found out 
how unaffected and natural and without any kind of 
shibboleth Father Conroy was. He was quite sur- 
prised at being allowed freely to state his own case 

without being accused of irreverence " 

Yes," said Vernon softly, filling up a pause. 

That was what astonished me, too. Father Conroy 
is never shocked at your ignorance — is he?" 

" No. Of course he soon found out that Cecil was 
an able thinker. He appealed to him on that side. 
He made him discover the fascination of theological 
speculation " 

** Was it not hard for a man in pain to think out 
such things.'^ " 

"It was much easier. He had personal experience 
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be your view. But bj standing and gazing at Me 
from afar off, you never shall know Me.* 

*'Ah, it was a long, weary road, full of windings, 
and places that looked like turnings back. But we went 
along it hand in hand, Cecil and I. Father Conroy 
never left off standing by us. He upheld and com^ 
forted us, all the time. It lasted nearly nine months. 
But, before the long final stupor and mist of narcotics 
set in, the work was done. Cecil had learned an an- 
swer to the riddle of life; and what is more, he knew 
that, but for the heavy chastisement of God, he never 
would have found it." 

The vibrating voice ceased. The room was still for 
a while. An early bee hummed in from the beds of 
white alyssum below the window. 

Vernon sat on the floor, her arms round her knees. 
She heaved a big sigh. The limits of life had widened 
out all about her. She looked up at the beautiful 
face of Evelyn and saw that it bore the marks both 
of conflict and victory. In her mind floated the 
memory of the words : " These are they which came 
out of great tribulation." " Therefore are they before 
the throne of God." 

As on the day when first she knelt in the Mission 
of the Resurrection, she had the impression of the 
throwing back of doors which let in great floods of 
light, showing all her life in fresh aspects. 

It was long before she broke silence, for her thoughts 

worked fast, and she chased them from point to point 

in the stillness. But at last she asked, " What did you 

do afterwards— when it was over? " 

I took a house for myself there, in the place where 

Cecil died, and gave up my London life altogether. I 
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fetched Amy from her asylum with the nurse of whom 
she was fond, and took her to live with me. Cecil 
left me all his money — a good deal. It was not pos- 
sible to refuse it; the idea distressed him too greatly. 

** She did grow much better, happier in mind» im- 
proved in every way. But she never really regained 
her full powers. Her life crept always on a broken 
wing, as Tennyson has it. She lived with me for 
twelve years, and then, one day, quite unexpectedly 
she died in her sleep, and the doctors found an un- 
suspected disease of the heart, which had never been 
diagnosed. I was terribly desolate when she was dead. 
But very soon after that Father Conroy was asked 
to come here and found the Mission, and he thought, 
and I thought, that it would give me work to do. I 
am going to use the bulk of CeciPs fortune to build the 
church. The dedication was my own idea: to his 
memory." 

" Oh how glad I am that I got to know you ! " cried 
Vernon fervently. 

Evelyn smiled. " I wonder if you guess how much 
your friendship is beginning to mean to me," she re- 
plied. " I was terribly hard up for congenial people 
when you came." 

"And I am congenial.?" joyously asked Vernon. 

" Yes indeed. I must try not to let my feelings bias 
my advice to you, for I freely own that I don't like to 
think of your marrying and going away to Vancouver 
again." 

" I shan't do that, whatever happens," said Vernon 
sharply. 

"All this time we have never discussed your af- 
f air$," cried Evelyn, " I was so lost in the »tory of 
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my own ! I hardly know why I told you ; for as I 
said, my case is very unlike yours. Poor Amy was 
only to be pitied, and Mr. Gladwyn*s wife was much 
to blame, apparently. And yet — the whole relation- 
ship of husband and wife does seem to me so imperish- 
able — so irrevocable. And you say that Mr. Gladwyn 
took no steps to find his wife? He just let her go 
to ruin without a word.? " 

" It was too late to interfere," said Vernon. " Every- 
thing had happened, before she let him know. They 
were half-way to England." 

" I have sometimes thought," said Eveljm, in a low 
voice, ^' that that is the stage at which a woman might 
be most likely to repent." 

^^ But what good is repentance when the thing is 
done.'^ " cried Vernon. 

** If she was sorry — ^if she was willing — ^he could have 
prevented her going on Uving in sin." 

^' I don't suppose she thought it was sin. I don't 
expect she believed in sin," said Vernon. 

** Then perhaps it was partly his fault for not teach- 
ing her better." 

Vernon reflected deeply. " I don't know what to 
say," she replied. " Only I know that I feel as if my 
telling Lionel that I don't believe in divorce, would be 
a mean way of getting out of things. Doesn't some- 
thing depend upon what she has been doing all the 
timc.^ Had he not better find her first? " 

** I think he ought to find her. But I also think 
that, if you don't mean to marry him, you ought to 
tell him so clearly from the first." 

" But I don't think I know myself," said Vernon. 
** I think I do," replied Evelyn. 
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As she spoke, the cottage gate clicked, and Jem 
walked his bicycle up the path. 

" I must go," said Vernon hastily. " I must not 
keep him waiting, he is very good to go out of his way 
to fetch me. I shall see you to-morrow at the picnic" 

They embraced and went out into the hall together. 

Jem and Evelyn greeted one another quite cordially. 
They had something to say about a men's club which 
was in process of being worked at the brickfields. 
Father Conroy had a great idea of making the men 
run a thing like this for themselves. He did not see 
why such a club should be officered by gentlemen, the 
accounts kept, and all anxiety, all responsibility, taken 
off the men's shoulders. He liked them to make their 
own rules, to do their own policing. He and Jem, 
it appeared, had seats on the committee, but the chair- 
man, treasurer and secretary were all brickmakers. 

There had been trouble over a case of a member 
coming drunk, and being very promptly expelled by 
his fellow-members. A special committee had sat upon 
his case, and Evelyn was anxious to know what the re- 
sult had been. She was glad they had decided, by a 
narrow majority upon which both Father Conroy and 
Jem had figured, to give him another chance. 

The Vernon with whom Jem rode back, was a very 
different person from the silent, pensive damsel of the 
early afternoon. Her tongue was loosed, with Evelyn 
for a theme, and she said she had never known there 
were such people in the world, but now she knew, she 
could only thank God for it. Then, edging away from 
that subject, they discussed the details of the morrow's 
picnic. Jem thought fine weather practically certain. 
She said she was looking forward to it, like a child to 
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a school-treat — ^her first picnic ! Her first English out- 
door entertainment ! 

Jem asked, rather hesitatingly, how she liked Eng- 
land, and she replied so well that she never intended 
to leave it. 

" I shall take care of Aunt Emma, when you marry 
and go away,'* she daringly replied. **0h, I don't 
mean that I shall oust you, because, of course, you 
would live quite near. But you wouldn't want to leave 
her alone, would you? And your wife wouldn't care to 
be a lodger, would she? " 

*' I haven't asked her yet," said Jem, a reply which 
Vernon seemed to find humorous. 

"Who is the lady cyclist coming to meet us?" she 
cried in a' minute. 

^^ It looks like Selma," said Jem. 
Sehna it was, and Vernon was much pleased. She 
flashed up like a whirlwind, circled round in the road 
behind them, and joined their line, riding in between 
them. 

** Oh, I am so glad I've met you, I've waited more 
than half-an-hour on this beastly road," she said, " and 
I shall be late for dinner, and Frampie will storm. 
But I felt I had to tell you both how angry I was 
yesterday, and how perfectly rotten it was for Miles 
not to let me ride with you. I can't think what he 
has got into his head, but he will have to learn that I 
am going to stick to my friends, and not behave like 
a cad to please his silly ideas. I am sure he need not 
be so proper, for he goes pretty well every day to see 
Mrs. Trent, so very soon people will talk about him a 
great deal more than they do about me." 

"We were very disappointed that you could not 
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come," said Vernon warmly. She showed the utmost 
cordiality to the young girl, hoping that Jem was duly 
grateful for her help. She kept tossing the talk over 
to those two, and Selma laughed and sparkled; and as 
they rode to the lower gate of Carronlea — the gate at 
the foot of the hill, — said she never had enjoyed a ride 
so much before. 

"You'll see her home, of course,'* said Vernon to 
Jem. 

" Of course," he replied, and Selma and he cycled off 
together, leaving Vernon to push her machine up the 
hill, with a heart full of warrinjg ideas. Her brain still 
rang with the story she had heard that afternoon— 
the record of Eveljm's martyrdom. Next to that, her 
own and Lionel's future throbbed and palpitated: and 
floating over all was her sympathy for Jem and Selma. 
Had Miles discovered that they loved each other, and 
did he wish to discourage the match? If so, why? 
She could form no conjecture. 



CHAPTER XXI 



ON THE CASTLE WALL 



** There the castle stood up black with the red sun at its back. 
Like a sullen smouldering pyre with a top that flickers fire 
When the wind is on its track.'* 

The Rhyme of the Duchess May. 

For a little space all about the gray ruin known as 
Lancelot's Tower, the beech forest gave way in favor 
of a hazel coppice, broken here and there by open 
glades, and in early spring a famous primrosing pre- 
serve. 

The tower was not, as used to be supposed, the sole 
remains of an extensive castle. Probably it had never 
been more than an outpost, a keep surrounded by a 
double fosse, and used only by a small garrison kept 
there to intimidate the valley below. 

As keeps go, it was a spacious one. The history of 
it had never been written, and could not be ascer- 
tained. Lancelot was a purely legendary personage, 
confused by some with the great Knight of the Round 
Table. But one thing was certain — namely that the 
^cep had been used as a habitation long after its 
original purpose had ceased to exist: for somebody 
^^d put in a stone stairway, running round two sides 
^' it, and hanging now, perilously in the air as it 
approached the highest remaining portion of the 
^^•oken wall. 

Ihe newel, in the thickness of the wall, which had 
^^iginally been the sole method of ascent, was still 

t^^fect, except at the top, where its protecting turret 
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had been broken away. But it was up the later and 
wider stair that the phantom steed was said to labor, 
his hoofs by some declared to strike sparks from the 
stone, his panting breath and stumbling tread plainly 
to be heard, as also the low, encouraging tones of his 
crazed master, urging him upward. 

Within the walls the ground was dank and the grass 
long, plentifully bespread with the stinging-nettle, 
which lingers for centuries to mark the spot of any 
human habitation with its noxious presence. 

The purty therefore picnicked outside on the mossy 
turf among the hazel bushes beyond which the line of 
the Quarrymoor Hills stood boldly out against the 
faint dreamy blue of the June sky. 

Lady Bunbury had, at the urgent desire of Mrs. 
Bardsley, brought not only Adelaide, but a whole 
crowd of younger Buns, who were greatly enjoying 
the festivity. The fine day had tempted even Mr. 
and Mrs. Turpin, who, however, brought their own 
provisions with them, and spent a most enjoyable time, 
inducing Sophia Tarlton to sample their new patent 
foods. Father Conroy was also there, but with these 
exceptions the whole party was young, and it was 
very merry. 

Evelyn Morrison took her pleasure like a light- 
hearted child, infecting every one else with her own 
gayety. To Vernon, still vibrating with the thrill of 
yesterday's poignant history, her mirth seemed 
miraculous : as in all probability it really was. 

Mr. Turpin maintained, in presence of Father Con- 
roy, an attitude of nervous retirement. He seemed 
afraid to talk. Father Conroy, on the contrary, at- 
tached himself to the small Buns, asked riddles, cracked 
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jokes, and told stories, till the audience consisted of all 
the party, with the chilly exceptions of Lady Bun, 
Sophia, and the two Turpins. 

The intimacy between him and Jem struck Vernon 
like a revelation. He used sometimes his Christian 
name, and sometimes called him *' my boy," which 
seemed a curious title to apply to so large and mature 
a person. 

His evident affection and confidence inspired Mrs. 
Bardsley with a new hope. Surely, surely, he would 
not make so much of Jem, had he known the discred- 
itable rumor to be true. There was no doubt of 
Miles's mistrust. He held aloof from the merry group 
as long as he could : but finally, the shouts of laughter 
were too much for his most uncharacteristic stiffness, 
and it melted for the time in the fast-flowing current 
of fun and nonsense. 

Instigated by Father Conroy, they played a game 
called " Soul-searching,'* which consisted of the asking 
of questions, all of which the players pledged them- 
selves beforehand to answer to the best of their ability. 
One of these was the following: 

**If you saw a rhinoceros asleep in your garden, 
what would you do? " 

To this amazing interrogation, Mrs. Bardsley's re- 
ply was : " I should on no account disturb it." " Wire 
to Jamrack's to send a van," was Miles's suggestion. 
** Write to the Spectator of course," said Evelyn Mor- 
rison. "Let the house," hazarded Adelaide Noble, 
seemingly rather alarmed at the prospect. " Take 
the pledge," opined Jem, lying in his favorite attitude, 
digging holes in the turf. 

When the small Buns tumbled to the true inward- 
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ness of this answer there were shouts of laughter, and a 
general attack upon him, instigated by Father Conroy, 
caused a free fight, during which Jem was half smoth- 
ered by a mass of rolling, tumbling boys and girls, 
led on audaciously by Selma, to her brother's wrath. 
From the mSlee Jem finally emerged with two small 
captives, one under each arm, and running with them 
to the tower, perched them on high, upon fragments 
of wall, whence they could not jump without assistance. 
The whole party went to see their punishment, and to 
jeer at them ; Jem was flushed and laughing. His cap 
was off, his hair tumbled, he looked quite a boy. Never 
was a man more transfigured by expression. Some- 
body suggested that the rescue of the captives would 
make a fine game, Jem to be the ogre master of the 
castle, and all the rest of the party to be a relief force. 
Jem agreed to this, on condition that everybody should 
first go out of the keep, and that he should have leave 
to bestow his captives where he would. No sooner 
said than done. All went out, and when they were re- 
called by Jem's signal, the unfortunate prisoners had 
disappeared. 

The invaders hunted in vain for quite a long time, 
before Selma's sharp eyes descried, through a hole in 
the broken masonry, the figure of one small sturdy 
Bun, curled up in a nook where, as it seemed, it would 
b^ impossible to reach him. 

Then ensued a fine rush and scramble, J^n being 
empowered to dislodge, and chase any of the assail- 
ants, the others swarming to the rescue the moment his 
back was turned. 

This sport proved so fascinating, that it went on for 
some long time, while the elders sat peacefully in the 
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shade without, laughing at the sounds of jollity, which 
for the first time in so many long years of desolation, 
filled the old walls. 

It was at about half-past three, when the fun was 
at its height, that Vernon, turning from the successful 
rescue of Selma from Miles's keeping, he having taken 
turns with Jem as holder of the fort, saw a shadow 
cast through the arched doorway that looked west, 
and glancing to see who came, was aware of Mrs. Trent 
standing framed in the old stone archway, the sun 
behmd her gleaming through the wide meshes of her 
Titian hair. 

She wore a lovely summer gown of pale green, and a 
wide hat of the same tint. As she stood there, her 
face in shadow, the outline of her was admirable. She 
seemed a woodland enchantress, lissom and full of mys^ 
tery. The two deerhounds who followed, and pushed 
themselves against her, completed the illusion. 

" Oh," said she, with a little laugh, as she caught 
Vernon's eye. " What are you all doing? " 

Vernon, as in duty bound, went up and shook hands. 
" Giving a children's party," said she gayly. She was 
in holiday mood, and not to be damped, even by the 
uninvited appearance of her pet aversion. 

** How perfectly delightful," murmured Laura, " and 
what energetic children you all are!" Her eyes 
wandered round, till they rested on Jem, at that mo- 
ment engaged in binding up Selma's finger. She had 
caught it upon a thorn and it had bled a good deal, 
and now he had torn a strip from his handkerchief, and 
was making a bandage. 

At the moment, with a cry of welcome. Miles per- 
ceived Mrs. Trent's presence and hastened to greet her. 
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The two hounds pressed forward, evidently glad to see 
him, knowing him intimately. 

^^ I am so ashamed to have interrupted," said Laura 
softly. "It is perfectly inexcusable of me. But I 
was doing my usual lonely constitutional, and the 
sounds of revelry by day drew me to this haunted spot. 
I half expected to see or hear the spirits of old roy- 
sterers, long dead, feasting in the ancient keep." 

Miles laughed, as at some fine witticism. ^' It seems 
to me a fortunate chance that you should have rambled 
this way," he said. " But Miss Wilmot is hostess of 
our roofless castle, so I must leave it to her to make you 
welcome." 

" Oh," said Laura, in shocked protest, " of course I 
shouldn't think of intruding. I only came because I 
am Eve's daughter, and had to find out what was going 
on." 

"Won't you come and shake hands with Aunt 
Emma? She is sitting just outside," said Vernon, 
with all the necessary politeness, but no more. 

" Well, as I am here, I will not miss the chance to 
pay my respects," said Laura amiably. Meanwhile, 
the children had spied the fine dogs, and hastily col- 
lected round them. Their owner assured them of the 
perfect sweet temper of them both, and there were 
many caresses, and eager requests to know if they might 
be fed. 

" Certainly," said Vernon, " we will find some pieces 
for them." But inly she rebelled, for she well knew 
that if the dogs were fed, a cup of tea could hardly be 
refused to their mistress, and her aunt would be put 
into a very awkward position, since it was certain 
that Lady Bun would not wish to know Mrs. Trent. 
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In some disquiet she looked round, and caught Jem's 
eye. She made him a barely perceptible motion of 
the head, and he came over to her instantly. 

" Go and warn Aunt Emma," said she, very low. 
" Say I am bringing the lady to say how do you do.*^ " 

Jem nodded very slightly, and loafed off as if with 
no definite intention. Laura had seen both Vernon's 
aside and his exit, though to all appearance busy with 
the children, the dogs and Miles. 

" I expect your dogs know Miles quite well, he goes 
so often to Barrow End," observed Selma in her high, 
clear young voice. 

"Why don't you come with him?" asked Laura, 
with her subtle smile. 

** Doing lessons," said Selma with a shrug. " I am 
most emphatically not my own mistress yet. I pity 
the poor girl, whoever she is, who will have Miles for 
her lord and master. He is more like the keeper of a 
workhouse than anything else." 

"I have had two years in which to undo the effects 
of fourteen years' hopeless spoiling," said Miles to 
Laura. 

"How remarkably successful you have been," she 
answered, smiling most admiringly upon Sehna. " Not 
a trace of the spoiling now remains." 

** Ah," said Selma tragically, " let any girl that 
thinks about marrying my brother come to me first 
for his character. He looks so kind and good, but 
underneath, he is a pig-headed old tyrant, a person 
you can't argue with ! " Her remarks were inter- 
spersed with pommellings of her brother with one soft 
little fist, which he parried, half laughing, but half 
angry too. 
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Adelaide Noble stared until her pale prominent eyes 
nearly dropped from her head. How willingly would 
she have stooped her own neck to the yoke, how hap- 
pily obeyed Miles's every wish and whim for the re- 
mainder of her life! 

Meanwhile, Jem had gone to where his aunt sat un- 
der the beech. 

" Mrs. Trent has just turned up," he said quietly. 
*^ She was taking a walk and heard the row we were 
making, so she looked in to see what was going on. 
She is coming to say a word to you." 

"Oh, Jem," said Mrs. Bardsley, "how unlucky!" 
She looked apologetically at Lady Bun. 

" Oh, don't mind me," said her ladyship, who was 
very busy with her knitting, as usual. " They are 
constituents, and I have to say good-day to her at a 
garden-party, so what is the use of being ridiculous 
about it? Yes, they told me how your niece wandered 
into her house in. the dark. That landed you in a 
small difficulty. However, these things soon right them- 
selves. We make altogether too much fuss about them." 

As she spoke, Laura, in her lovely green gown, with 
the hounds and the frisking children, came out of the 
keep, and crossed the turf to where they sat. 

But, owing to Vernon's thought, all was well. Lady 
Bun had spoken, and this sufficed for Sophia and the 
Turpins. 

Laura was duly welcomed and asked to stay to tea; 
and Mr. Turpin and Miss Tarlton both found them- 
selves able to recollect the fact that they had met 
Mrs. Trent before at Carronlea. 

The children clamored for one more round of the 
new and deliglAiul gam^ Aa^iox^ \r.^^ ^\\3\ Mr, Conroy 
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this time as the ogre. Laura said she was certainly 
going to play too. From what she had seen of it, the 
game looked most fascinating. 

So they all returned to the keep, and once more the 
fun waxed fast and furious. 

** Isn't Sir Miles charming?" said Laura softly to 
Jem, as she stood beside him during a momentary lull, 
gazing at the baronet's stalwart form under half-shut 
lids. 

'* I'm very glad to hear it," replied Jem, good-tem- 
peredly. 

A kind of shudder passed down Laura's frame, warm 
though the sunshine was. Her last arrow had failed. 
Her power over Jem was gone. Not even jealousy was 
going to bring him back to her. He was lost, so com- 
pletely that she hardly knew him for the same man. 
Ana yet she could not forget him, could not cease to 
struggle to recapture his regard. She hardly knew 
why. Of all the men with whom her life had been con- 
cerned, he was the only one who was her master. Dan, 
the violent, the rough, coarse animal, would crawl to 
her feet at the least flick of the lash of her tongue. 
Those others, in the past — ^her husband, her lover — 
both these had been, at least for a time, wholly under 
her sway* But Jem never. 

In the emptiness and boredom of her return to com- 
parative respectability as Dan's wife, she had resolved 
upon the conquest of young Bardsley. She had em- 
ployed every wile she knew. She had led him on and 
on, by such slow gradual stages that he himself was 
not conscious of the pull of the silken fetter. She had 
led him up to the culminating point : and there, the in- 
trigue had been interrupted. In most case^, >j5dl\^ ^o\^^ 
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serve as fuel to a man's passion. Why had it utterly 
.extinguished Jem's? It was Selma, of course. And 
yet — ^yet, in her knowledge of the man's temperament, 
Selma hardly seemed, as she vulgarly put it to herself, 
to fill the bill. 

Well, it was and must remain to the end of time, an 
inexplicable thing — ^that power of the young girl — the 
immature, the undeveloped — over the mind of the man 
who has passed his first youth. She laughed softly' to 
herself as she thought that she had certainly been 
able to spoil Jem's game so far as Selma was concerned, 
by a certain rumor which she had confided to Sir 
Miles. 

" What's amusing you? " said Jem. 

" Thoughts," she replied maliciously. 

" By the way," said Jem, " did you once tell me that 
at some earlier time of your life you went to Van- 
couver? " 

She raised her eyes to his suddenly. Their pale pu- 
pils, as always when she was deeply moved, seemed to 
widen and deepen. Her suspiciously red lips opened 
slightly, and her breath changed its cadence. 

**For only a few months," she said with apparent 
nonchalance. " Why? " 

" Oh, nothing," said Jem slowly. " I was only won- 
dering whether you ever came across a place called 
Golden Ridge?" 

" Never," she answered, in a full firm voice, as if re- 
lieved that she could reply so safely. " Is that where 
Miss Wilmot comes from? " 

" Yes," said Jem. " I believe she wants to sell her 
place. I was wondering if you knew what kind of land 
it was." 
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** I perfectly hated it," said she. ** But I can't tell 
you anything about it, such as you would want to 
know. There is so society, and no civilization, that's 
all I remember about it. And so Miss Wilmot is not 
going back.f^ " 

*' So she says. My aunt has taken to her wonder- 
fully.'' 

" That's a good thing for you ; it leaves you more 
freedom." 

" Yes." 

"Does it never now occur to you to employ it in 
coming to see us? " 

" I don't want Umf raville always under my feet." 

She laughed a little tremulous laugh. Was it pos- 
sible that after all he was jealous, deep down — ^her 
queer, surly, impassive Jem? 

** If you will come," she said softly, " I will see that 
he is not under your feet." 

" Thanks," said Jem, " but I would in no way inter- 
fere with your amusements." 

He spoke with a sudden change of intonation — a 
quick drawing of himself upright — a start to attention 
— and stopped one moment with a sharp hissing in- 
take of breath, before dashing away from her, across 
the keep and up the stairs at the utmost possible speed. 

Vernon had been chasing two of the small Buns, 
I'ound and round, in and out. Lazily Jem had been 
''hatching the pursuit, while he talked to Laura against 
tte wall. Finally, the children ran up the ruined stair- 
way, Vernon after them, and, upon reaching the broken 
^dge at the top, they turned away to the left, swarmed 
^p the outer wall, and crawled along it, to a point be- 
yond the edge of the stairs. Vernon followed, with 
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all due caution. The boys, well knowing the ins and 
outs of the place, at the end of an afternoon's play, 
lowered themselves through a hole down to one of the 
tiny chambers in the tluckness of the wall, which oc- 
curred at frequent intervals. They disappeared, and 
Vernon, looking in, hesitated to follow, being a good 
deal heavier than they, who had dropped to the floor, 
where they were dancing and defying her. 

In her excitement and haste, she forgot that the 
point to which she had crawled upon the wall, was 
beyond the point to which the broken staircase ex- 
tended, and that there was nothing between her feet 
and the ground. Without looking round, she began 
to lower herself, backwards, her hands firmly gripping 
a projecting piece of stone and mortar, expecting every 
moment to feel the stairs under her feet. 

A startled cry from a group watching her from be- 
low made her look round over her shoulder, and the 
shock of finding herself hanging over space was such as 
almost to cause her to fall. 

She was overswept by sudden fear, for she could 
not help herself. She was holding on for dear life and 
dared not let go even with one hand to lever herself up 
again upon the sloping broken bit of wall whereto she 
clung. The stair-edge was not far away on her left, 
but to her frightened eyes it might as well have been 
a mile removed. 

In the wonderful quickening of thought which comes 
with such a crisis, she pictured the letting go — ^the 
horror of the moment when she would sink through 
space, as now and again one does in nightmare dreams. 
And she thought that here would be a way of settling 
her difficulty about Lionel, and saw, as if by a great 
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illumination, that she did not in the least desire such 
a solution as this. And then her mind made a blind 
movement forward, a movement that was not attained 
by any conscious thinking, but by some impulse, deep, 
deep down in her heart : and she shrieked out, " Jem ! " 

It seemed to her hardly a moment before he was 
there, creeping along the wall to where she hung. 

** One minute, hang on one minute," he said hoarsely, 
and lowered his legs into the hole where the children 
had disappeared, his body and arms being free, bent 
over towards Vernon, and just capable of reaching 
her. 

" Boys, hang on to my legs like grim death ! " cried 
he ; and the two children obeyed with all their strength. 
Then, leaning over very cautiously, he grasped Vernon 
by both wrists. 

" Try to find some footing in the wall,'* he muttered, 
" and move along to your left. Two or three steps 
will do it. I won't let go." 

She dare not even raise her head to look at him, 
though his voice sounded so angry that she felt as 
if she must excuse herself. With his grip like manacles 
about her wrists, she began to move, finding plenty 
of toe-hold in the uneven and weed-filled masonry. 
There was a breathless silence below, as the seconds 
ticked by. She noticed the whir of a great bird, prob- 
ably a hawk, between her eyes and the sun, as she 
crept along; noticed, too, a sound like a sob in Jem's 
breathing as he hung there supporting her weight. 

And then, instantaneously almost, though after the 
lapse of . endless ages, he said, stammering, " Lift — 
lift up your left foot — ^the 1-least bit higher. There; 
you feel the stone? Now the other. There you are. 
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Hold on a moment. Are you safe? I can't move any 
further." 

She gasped out, "Wait — oh, wait one moment! 
Don't let go! My head is going round." But, even 
as she spoke, firm arms clipped her from behind, and 
Evelyn, white and trembling, had her safely in her 
hold. Jem relinquished his terrible grip, and Vernon, 
her knees giving way under- her, subsided limply in a 
heap upon the stairs, her head against her friend's 
stormily beating heart. 

"Oh, Vernon, how could you? How could you?" 
cried Evelyn; while in Vernon's dislocated conscious- 
ness was only the thought, " The first thing they do 
is always to begin to scold. Why was Jem so angry? " 

She heard him praising the boys. " Plucky little 
beggars ! You held on as firm as a rock," and the con- 
fused, high sound of their excited young voices chat- 
tering came to her dully, through some veil. She was 
not unconscious, but she was suffering a kind of vertigo, 
the result of the sudden and terrific strain upon her 
nerves. Evelyn, who was always ready with smelling 
salts and other remedies for weaknesses from which she 
herself never suffered, now held her lavender salts to her 
nose; and after a few deep breaths, the tingling con- 
sciousness of life came back as though from a great 
distance. 

She sat up. The golden light, and the faces of the 
excited people below, appeared like something she had 
left, and to which she came back with wonder. Some- 
how or other, Jem and the boys had got out of the 
little chamber and gone downstairs. She could see 
them standing tYvexe, amid the eagerly talking group, 
discussing wliat \vad W^e^^^^- "S^^ ^^^ ^^mbA. Emma 
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appear at the doorway, her face chalk-white, crying 
out, *'What is it? What is it? An accident to Ver- 
non? Where is she? " 

At that, she threw off the strange stupor of nerves 
altogether and, rising, stood, with Evelyn's assistance 
on the stairs, calling out — 

" All right, auntie, all right ! I am not hurt." 

Mrs. Bardsley rushed forward, and her niece made 
the best of her way down the stairs. 

" Sorry to be so stupid. I — ^I suppose it was rather 
a dangerous place to play in," she said, putting her 
arms round her aunt's neck and kissing her. ''I 
slipped, and — and I think I should have been killed 
if I had fallen." 

" Fortunately," said Evelyn, " Mr. Bardsley was 
very prompt and clever. He went and held her up 
till she could get her foothold. But it was a horrible 
moment for us, watching." 

" Jem ! " cried Mrs. Bardsley, in a voice unlike her 
own, full of a deep emotion. One arm round Vernon, 
she held out her other hand to the young man. He 
turned slowly from his eager converse with Selma, and 
said grumblingly — 

*^Miss Wilmot did her best to break her neck. I 
never saw such a piece of folly." 

Vernon had been profoundly shaken, and the rough 
words and voice upset her completely. She burst into 
tears and, unable to repress them, turned and ran away, 
out of the keep, as far as she could from the rest of 
the party. As she ran, she struggled to check her 
sobs, but could not. She felt as if all the things she 
had experienced, from her first coming to "Ea^^xviiL 
until that moment — ^aJJ her grief and Yioxtox «Xiav^ '*2ckfc 
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twins, her anxiety about Lionel, her sympathy with 
Evelyn's tragic story — ^welled up in her at that mo- 
ment, and filled her heart too full for bearing. 

In blind flight, she made for a small clump of trees 
at a little distance, and there fell prone upon the turf, 
and for a few minutes let herself sob uncontrolled. 
Then other considerations began to arise. She had to 
face the others at tea in a few minutes. How could 
she, with her face all disfigured by weeping? She must 
command herself. She lifted her head, and saw that 
Evelyn had followed her. Neither said anything, but 
Evelyn sat down upon the turf and let her lean against 
her, while she softly stroked the tumbled curls and let 
the tempest subside. 

" Come, Vernon,'* she said, after a healing pause, 
** I am a little surprised at your giving way so utterly. 
I know it is a shock, but you are safe and quite un- 
hurt." 

Vernon glanced at the livid marks round each slen- 
der wrist, and gave a little helpless laugh that was 
half a sob. " I am a fool," she said, " but Jem need 
not have been so unkind — so brutal, need he? " 

" Some men are like that when they are feeling tre- 
mendously. It is a kind of reaction," quietly replied 
Evelyn. " Did you see how he was shaking? " 

Vernon sat bolt upright and turned, so as to look 
the other girl in the face. " Shaking f Jemf ** she said 
incredulously. 

"And his face looked quite gray. You had given 
him a terrible fright, and in his curious masculine 
fashion, he resents being frightened. Have a little 
consideration for him." 

" Consideration for him? Why, I am just dying 
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to thank him properly. Do you think I don't realize 
that he saved my life? " 

** And can't you see that the one thing in the world 
he could not stand was to be thanked before every- 
body? To have dear Mrs. Bardsley in a transport of 
feeling, appealing in public to all the soft part of him 
that he keeps so carefully hidden? " 

Vernon had quite forgotten to weep. She gazed 
very curiously at Evelyn. " How do you know that? " 
she asked. 

£vel3m laughed. ^ I am older than you, and more 
experienced in human nature," she replied. " But you 
have plenty of sense, so do help the poor fellow through. 
He will be feeling acutely miserable now, because of 
your rushing off like that and making a scene. Can't 
you go back quite normally, and try to talk as if 
nothing had happened — at least as long as all these 
people are here? " 

Vernon pondered awhile over this surprising view. 
A new aperfu of Jem was presented to her, and her 
mind went off considering him in this fresh light. At 
last she said, ** I am an idiot. Of course you are right. 
I will behave rationally. Are my eyes red? " 

"A little. Take my eau-de-cologne. They will be 
all right in a minute or two." 



\ 



CHAPTER XXII 



WOBLDS AWAY 



**0h the little more^ and how much it is! 
And the little less, and what worlds away ! " 

ROBEET BeOWKIXO. 

The accident had caused a change in the attitude 
of Lady Bun towards the picnic. She said she could 
Hot have believed that Mrs. Bardsley would have been 
so inconsiderate as to allow play in a spot so replete 
with danger. She seemed ready to sweep off the un- 
happy little Buns there and then, without anj tea, as 
a protest against Vernon's imprudence. 

Aunt Emma was fortunately a person who seldom 
lost her temper. She said frankly that she thought 
the game a dangerous one, in view of the nature of the 
place, which she had not sufficiently taken into account. 
She continued by observing that they had, thank 
God, had their warning without having to pay too 
high a price for it. She thought the case would 
be fully met by a prohibition of the game of 
Ogre and Prisoners, and a suggestion that after 
tea the festivities should go on outside the walls 
of the keep. 

To the enormous relief of the children, her ladyship 

was appeased by this frank and sensible behavior; and 

they sat down presently to such a repast as it would 

have been a positive sin to miss. Vernon and Eveljn 

returned to public life very soon after the meal began. 

When they arrived. Miles was sitting at Mrs. Trent's 

feet, talking fast. He always seemed to have a great 
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deal to say to her. Jem was between Selma and the 
two smallest Buns, who hung upon him with such af- 
fection as to make it hard for him to carry his food 
to his mouth. Mrs. Bardsley, who had never before 
seen him at play with children, was surprised at their de- 
votion to him, and his complete understanding of them. 
As the two girls approached, he knit his brows and be- 
gan to scowl, carefully avoiding their eye. But when 
he heard Vernon gayly asking Mr. Conroy whether he 
had ever seen or heard the ghostly steed ascend the 
tower stair, he looked swiftly up for a moment, and his 
brow cleared. Vernon was taking no notice of him; 
she was looking a different way. His manner became 
easy, and presently he was laughing. 

Father Conroy had never seen the ghost — ^princi- 
pally, so he was inclined to believe, because this was his 
first visit to the ruin, by day or night. But he proved 
to be an exhaustless mine of ghost stories, and kept 
his audience so enthralled, that by the time they rose 
from their banquet, there was hardly any time left for 
more games. 

Some of the elders had slipped away, on the pre- 
tence of helping to clear the table; and Jem found 
himself for the second time in the company of Laura 
Trent. Once out of sight of Lady Bun and Sophia, 
she lit a cigarette and, leaning against the trunk of a 
beech-tree, remarked quietly, " I am very glad I de- 
cided to come here to-day." 

"Indeed?" said Jem. "I wonder you do these 
things. What's the good of exposing yourself to re- 
buffs?'* 

"Rebuffs?" said Laura, arching her eyebrows and 
letting a ring of smoke exhale gently in the still air. 
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^^Have I been rebuffed? If so, I am dense enough 
to be unconscious of the fact." 

He did not reply at all, but, standing with his hands 
behind him, pushed the beech mast about with the toe 
of his boot, his eyes on the ground. 

" I have made a discovery," went on Laura, teas- 
ingly. 

" I suppose Umfraville gave you the tip to drop in 
accidentally?" 

" Your insight is a thing to make one tremble, Jem. 
But the sight of you in the role of knight errant is 
even more moving to the emotions. That girl must 
have been a good weight." 

"Nine stone six, or thereabouts, I should think," 
said Jem reflectively. 

Oh, Jem, you are a clod ! " 

Thanks. Is that why you are always hacking at 
me with a pick-axe? " 

" Perhaps. But of course I see through your pose. 
You have been rather clever. I never suspected it till 
to-day." 

"Didn't you?" 

" No. How long has it been going on? " 

" If I knew what you were talking about, I might 
be able to reply." 

She broke off her ash against the trunk of her tree. 
" Somehow I never thought Selma fitted exactly," she 
pensively remarked. 

He took his own pipe from his pocket and filled it 
slowly. " I don't follow your line of thought," he 
observed, " but speaking of Selma, I don't think you 
are going to do yourself a bit of good by getting Um- 
fraville talked about." 
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" No," she said, flashing suddenly upon him, her pale 
eyes fire, " no, perhaps not ! But I can do you harm 
by getting you talked about, Jem Bardsley ! Beware 
of me, if you and I are friends no longer ! " 

Jem stood like a rock, his face very calm, the light of 
his match flickering over it as he lit up. 

" Ah," she said, " you suppose you are safe. I know 
what your thought is as well as if you spoke. You 
are thinking that she — ^your adored Vernon Wilmot — 
knows pretty well all there is to know about you and 
me. But I warn you there is more known about you 
than your friendship with me! There is another pec- 
cadillo of yours come to light, and what is more, old 
Sophia has got hold of it, so you will have no more 
mercy than you have shown me. You must have 
been mad to think that such things can be kept 
dark." 

He raised his head then, staring full at her in quiet, 
but complete astonishment. " What on earth do you 
mean? " he asked. 

" I don't think any explanations are needed," she 
said hissingly ; ^^ and if you reflect, you will soon guess 
how Dan came to hear of it." 

He came a step forward. " Tell me what you 



mean." 



" Ah] now I have woke you up! Now there is some 
meaning in your wooden face! Jem, I hold you in 
the hollow of my hand. The moment I hear that you 
are going to marry Vernon Wilmot, she shall know 
what I know." 

" Then she'll know d d little," said Jem. 

" It's no use to swear," returned Laura, trembling. 
** I mean this : you have played with me, amused your- 
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self with me — ^flung me aside. But you don't do that 
without suffering for it." 

** I know that. I have suffered for it. I do still." 

"And you shall suffer ten times more in future," 
she said violently, but pulled herself up, because others 
were seen approaching through the trees. 

"Look here, speak out, will you.'^" said Jem. "I 
haven't the dimmest notion what you're talking about, 
you know." 

" Go home and think it over," she answered, mali- 
ciously ; and went with a smile to speak to Father Con- 
roy and Evelyn, who were strolling along together. 
Jem was furious, but could at the moment do nothing 
but let her go. He strode away raging, to help Selma 
climb a tree as some compensation for being ousted 
from the keep. » 

They returned home to a late cold supper. The 
dining-room windows were open to the lovely blue twi- 
light, the air was laden with the scent of the first cut 
hay. The lamplight shone upon Vernon's face, un- 
usually pale, making her look in some unexplained 
fashion different from usual. She could not eat, which 
was perhaps not surprising, considering that, as she 
observed, they had been stuffing all day. Her aunt's 
eyes were lovingly, anxiously upon her. But Vernon 
had given her a hint on the drive home, and she made 
no speeches to Jem, nor did she talk of the accident. 
She took her punishment meekly. She had so accus- 
tomed him to live apart from her in thought and feel- 
ing that now when she would have welcomed his con- 
fidence it was not for her taking. 

After supper Jem went down to the first field to 
see whether his men had followed his instructions prop- 
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erly. Vernon sat curled up in the window-seat of the 
drawing-room, watching the stars come out. She was 
tired, with a great, overwhehning lassitude, and the 
stretched muscles of her arms and shoulders gave her 
some pain. She wanted to rest, and think things out. 
But her mind would not obey her desire. It flitted 
about, from point to point, always returning to the 
moment of tension, when she found her wrists grasped 
from above, and started obediently to feel her way 
along the perpendicular wall, hanging above possible 
destruction. She had noted, afterwards, that below 
the broken stair lay the heaped stones which had once 
formed part of it. It was a bad place to fall. 

The stars came out, one by one, in ever fuller glory. 
The incense of the pinks in the border under the win- 
dow floated up to her, mingled with the early honey- 
suckle, almost insufi^erably sweet. She was alive and 
sound, able to enjoy the glad, goodly world — able to 
pursue the life which was so dear, so congenial to 
her. And she owed this to Jem. She hoped, with 
all her energy, that her stupid behavior afterwards 
had not disgusted him so as to interrupt the new 
era of companionship which had dawned between them. 
She felt quite abjectly humble and apologetic as she 
thought of it. In the exquisite quiet, she was con- 
scious of a sense of unaccountable, suffocating pleas- 
ure, of something like premonition of joy to come, as 
though her present timid happiness were but the pre- 
lude to some great outburst. 

She listened to the surrounding silence with the tears 
overfilling her eyes and slipping down upon her cheeks. 
And as she listened, her ear caught the sound of Jem's 
tread, coming slowly along the gravel walk between 
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the house and the lawn. Vernon's white dress and 
white face were visible against the background of dim- 
ness formed by the room behind. The one lamp bj 
whose light Aunt Emma was dozing, near the flower- 
filled hearth, did not reach the remote window where 
the girl sat. Jem saw her as he approached, and, with 
a hasty gesture, flung his cigarette into the bed of 
crimson pyrethrums. She, however, feeling unac- 
countably, desperately shy, made no movement, gave 
no sign of welcome; and after hanging on his heel 
a moment, he was going on when she softly said, 
" Jem." 

He stood quite still in the middle of the path for 
two or three appreciable seconds before he answered, 
almost as if he were afraid to speak. " Yes," he said. 

" You needn't be afraid ; I'm not going to try to 
thank you," said she. " Only to tell you how sorry 
I am for that foolish breakdown of mine." 

He came towards her, step by step, as it were re- 
luctantly. " I want to know how you're feeling," he 
said. "You look pretty white. Were you at all 
strained?" 

*^ My shoulders ache, and my arms, but a few days 
will cure that." 

" And your wrists? " 

She laughed as she held them out. Even in the dusk 
the row of livid marks stood out all round them. " My 
bracelets are amethyst and ruby to-night," she said 
mischievously. " To-morrow they will be emerald and 
sapphire." 

He made an inarticulate sound of consternation, and 
taking up her hand, bent his head to look at it. " How 
soft girls' flesh is ! " he remarked. 
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Well, Vm very glad you did not let me drop," she 
replied. " I don't want to leave all this just yet " — 
waving her hand out over the gardens, vanishing in 
the mysterious night. Jem sat down on the window- 
siU. 

" How long could you have held on? " he asked. 

** Hardly a minute, I think. It was sheer cowardice. 
I was so terrified at seeing where I was that I lost my 
nerve. There was really plenty of foothold, if I had 
had the pluck to try for it." 

" I couldn't think what you were after, for a mo- 
ment," he remarked ; " I did run." And, after an in- 
terval, " Fm sorry I upset you. But you see, I didn't 
want any heroics." 

" I know, of course you didn't. I was stupid not to 
understand that you would not," she said penitently. 
" I hope ... I do hope . . 1 " 

" Well? What do you hope? " 

"That it — that you — that we . . . what I mean 
is, we were beginning to get on so much better, and 
I should be sorry if you were to think that it was no 
use going on being friends with a girl who was so — 
miserably gauche." 

" What a thing to say ! " exclaimed Jem helplessly. 

" Well, I don't expect you know how much it meant 
to me that you were willing to be friends," she con- 
tinued. " It was the one thing that spoiled my pleas- 
ure in being here — ^that odious feeling that you disliked 
me. And now, just as we were going on so much bet- 
ter, it would be such a pity to spoil it. There were 
'Ways in which I wanted to help you — ^I think I could 
have helped you." 

" What ways? " inquired he. 
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" I thought I could have been somebody for you to 
talk to— if you should want to tell things to anybody. 
I would try and be sympathetic. And you did say 
you were lonely." 

" Yes, I was." 

" Do you think I am the kind of person you could 
say things to?" she coaxingly asked. "I would do 
nearly anything for you, especially now. I'm not go- 
ing to thank you, because thanks in such a case are a 
kind of mockery — ^like rewarding the saviour of his 
country with a threepenny bit. But all the same, you 
did save my life, didn't you? I'll promise never to 
say so again, if it makes you feel uncomfortable. But 
do let me say it just this once, to-night . . . because 
it is such a wonderful night, and I am so glad to 
be alive, and all my heart is warm and soft, and 
so very, very full of gratitude that it aches to let it 
out." 

Her voice was wooingly soft and tender. She was 
sitting on the window-seat, her arms about her knees, 
and her earnest face lit by eyes that were just wells 
of depth and meltingness in the gloom. The young 
man turned his head and looked at her. His back be- 
ing towards such light as remained, his face was hardly 
visible to her at all. 

" You say," he began, and broke off. " You say 
that you would like me to tell you things. Ought not 
that to be mutual, if we are friends? Ought you not 
to tell me things as well? " 

Vernon let her lips part in a sweet little laugh. 
** Why," she said, " I don't think you want to hear a 
girl's nonsense, do you ? " 

He said, in a \o^ To^Kdi '^^.^ ^ ^tXa \asKkft his usual 
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maimer, " There's one thing I want to know, badly 
enough, so now let us test your kind promises of 
friendship. What is there between you and that man 
out there — Gladwjm? Are you engaged to be married 
to him?'' 

Her hands dropped to her sides and grasped the 
cushions as she gazed upon the dark oval which was 
Jem's face in deep surprise. 

" I needn't have tried so hard to encourage you," 
she remarked dryly. " You have blurted out a ques- 
tion I would not have dared to put to you." 

" You see," said Jem, intensely, " that's what our 
friendship amounts to, when put to the proof. Sup- 
pose I were to demand an answer to that question, as 
the reward for what you are pleased to call my service 
to you this afternoon? " 

She caught her hands together up to her breast, 
where her heart was beating a trifle wildly. " Oh 
Jem," she faltered, " Oh Jem, I don't want to hurt your 
feelings, but " 

" But you don't trust me with your secrets? " 

There was a tense pause, while the girl, looking down, 
strove for the least offensive way of putting the thing 
which was in her mind. 

" You see," she slowly replied, not raising her eyes, 
'* I — ^I couldn't bear the idea that Mrs. Trent — should 
get to know " 

He turned upon her, raging, as she felt. His hands 
clutched the sill as he leaned inwards. " Should get 
to know through me? To know your affairs through 
me? " She risked only a nod. 

He sprang up from his seat beside her, shaking 
himself like a dog emerging from -water* ^^TlWi^^?' 
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he said in a strained, odd way, thrusting his hands in 
his pockets, and hunching his shoulders. ^^ Thanks. 
You have told me something now, with a vengeance, 
haven't you? Something that will last me a long 
time.'* He paused, but she dare not speak, for it 
seemed as if the force of what he was feeling must 
burst into further and more blasting utterance. She 
received the impression that his whole being was filled 
with a wind of prophecy — that in a moment he would 
open his mouth and make her understand something 
which she now was at a loss to interpret. But to her 
astonishment, after a struggle which in reality lasted 
but a few seconds, he said, in the exhausted tones 
of one who has run the whole gamut of emotion, 
"What's the use of talking? Good-night." 

With which he turned on his heel and marched away, 
at such a pace that though she called after him, he 
did not hear. 

" Well, he has a queer temper," thought the girl, in 
complete mystification. " Why on earth should he be 
so keen to know about Lionel? He has never even seen 
him." 



CHAPTER XXIII 

THE IBBEVOCABLE GIFT 

**Why wilt thou ever scare me with thy tears, 
And make me tremble, lest a saying learnt. 
In days far-off, on that dark earth be true? 
The god* themselves cannot recall their gifts*' 

Tithowus, TENimoir. 

Veenon, next morning, was so increasingly con- 
scious of the pain in her muscles, and the shock of her 
accident, that she remained in bed during the greater 
part of the day, petted and fussed over by her aunt, 
who grew every day more devoted to her, more proud 
of her, more tender towards her. 

Now Vernon had invited Selma to come and play 
tennis that afternoon with the iexpress intention of 
giving pleasure to Jem. But Mrs. Bardsley brought 
Word upstairs that Jem was going to the most remote 
of the farms to help get in the hay, and could not 
possibly be back to play tennis, so the only thing to do 
Was to put Selma off. 

A day in bed, and much anxious thought, still failed 
to reveal to Vernon the exact secret of Jem's dispro- 
portionate rage and fury. "He has such an ex- 
tremely queer temper, I can't manage him one bit," she 
told herself. It is safe to say that, for the whole of 
that day she thought of hardly anything but Jem, and 
the surprising diflSculty of maintaining equable rela- 
tions with him for any length of time. 

She felt that their next meeting would be a triflie 

awkward, and wondered whether she would be expected 
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to apologize, or whether her dignity demanded that 
she should wait for apologies from him. 

This question was settled, however, by the fact that 
for three days they did not meet at all. On the fourth 
day they had to go out to dinner together with Mrs. 
Bardsley, they having been bidden to dine with Lord 
and Lady Bunbury. They all drove there and back 
together, but had no chance to talk : and at dinner Jem 
was seated between his hostess and the fair Adelaide, 
a situation which was apparently very distressing, 
alike to the young man and the maiden. Adelaide 
was in love with Miles in the prostrate, flabby fashion 
in which such girls as she fall in love. She thought 
Jem plain and very difficult to talk to : and felt it hard 
that she should have to make the effort to entertain 
him. She tried to talk of the accident at the picnic 
and found his silence on this subject so complete and 
so forbidding that for the rest of the meal she was 
thoroughly disheartened. Some of the children ap- 
peared for dessert, and Jem kindled into something 
like animation at their inspiring presence. Vernon 
was opposite him, about half-way down the table. She 
wore a becoming gown of filmy white, and pearls were 
twisted among her curls. She was looking so pretty 
as to create a small sensation among the more distant 
members of the county who now saw her for the first 
time. Lady Bun decided that it would not do to in- 
vite her again. Next time the invitation should be for 
Jem alone. This girl took the shine out of Adelaide 
in a way that was positively cruel. 

Vernon was so unsophisticated as to enjoy the ad- 
miration she created. She did not realize that it was 
admiration exacVVy, WX. Av^ io>MA ^^sw^4.^ -^wtic- 
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ularly kind, and anxious to please her. She basked 
in the smiles and small attentions of all the men pres- 
ent. Old Mr. Hesketh, master of the hounds, prom- 
ised to take her otter hunting as soon as they began. 
She was asked to join no fewer than three golf clubs: 
and one enthusiastic lady, who was organizing the 
county pageant, invited her there and then to fill the 
role of Queen Guinevere. 

Her pleasure was only impaired by the knowledge 
that Jem was distinctly sulking. Looking back upon 
her time in England it really seemed as if Jem's sulks 
had been the persistent alloy in her gold. " And when- 
ever I think we have made it up he goes and gets huffy 
again," she told herself indignantly. 

She was beginning to feel that she had made about 
enough attempts to put matters on the right footing 
and inclined to let Jem go on being resentful until he 
felt inclined to make it up. 

So, on the way home, instead of allowing Mrs. 

Bardsley to slumber comfortably she kept up a stream 

of talk, relating the various things which had been said 

to her, and her own enjoyment of the situation. She 

came more near deliberate flirtation than ever in her 

life before, for, little though she knew Jem's heart, she 

did dimly know and understand that she was making 

him miserable by her chatter. But a worm will turn, 

and she had had more than enough of humility and 

gentleness for the present and meant to take a high 

hand with the ** old cross-patch " as she privately 

designated him. 

When they reached home she was still in her airy 
)nood and took her bedroom candle from Vivov niSN}cl ^ 
rerjr Eippant '^ Good-night." As she Tias \ia\i-N^a^ >x§ 
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the stair, in the wake of Mrs. Bardsley, J&a said 
harshly — 

" Stop a minute. Here's something for you.*' 
She waited, leaning over the stairs. So hot was the 
night that she had driven to and from the Court with 
only a gauze scarf over her dinner gown. She looked 
a Juliet as she leaned over the rich, dark mahogany 
baluster holding her light in one hand. Jem came 
across the hall very slowly, perhaps to prolong the 
sight of the pretty pose. He handed her a letter, and 
there was a malicious gleam in his eye as he gave it to 
her. He watched the quick damping of her sparkling 
defiance as she took it. He watched, too, the live blood 
invade her cheeks as for a moment she caught his eye. 
" Thanks," she said, turning away. And as she 
reached the landing was surprised to find a rush of 
angry tears in her eyes. 

The following day was her Wishfield day, and she 
rode off after an early lunch by herself. 

Her thoughts were in a turmoil and she badly needed 
the comfort and refreshment of Evelyn's advice. 

Lionel wrote that he had found the man Martin, and 
from him ascertained that his connection with his wife 
had lasted less than twelve months. Martin had met 
a girl of good family abroad, with whom he had fallen 
in love and wiiom he had married soon after. He as- 
sured Lionel that he had offered to support Mrs. Glad- 
wyn, but that she had disappeared, and that from 
that hour he had never seen nor heard of her. As she 
had made no application to her husband, it was reason- 
able to suppose that she had found some one else to 
look after her. 
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Lionel inserted advertisements in various papers, but 
so far nothing had come of it. There seemed, however, 
no question at all of his getting his divorce as soon as 
she could be foimd. His prevailing anxiety was caused 
by the tone of Vernon's letters. He thought she was 
being influenced against him by some one or other. 
He knew she loved him, and he felt sure that, once 
face to face again, she would realize that she did. A 
tirade against the absurdity of those who did not be- 
lieve in divorce followed. He instanced his own life. 
" Was it my fault.'* " he triumphantly demanded. 
" Could I have helped it.? " 

The question troubled Vernon, and she took it to 
Father Conroy. 

" My child," he said, " it's a wide subject, and not 
one for young girls to go deeply into. But you, as 
you find yourself confronted with the problem, are 
bound to consider it. Remember first, that we, as 
Christians, hold a difi^erent view of marriage — a wholly 
difi^erent view — from that upheld by the heathen 
world. Christ took a natural law and elevated it to 
the nature of a sacrament. It was the one only social 
question upon which He gave a clear and definite pro- 
nouncement. He said that marriage was indissoluble. 
In so saying. He did not enunciate a very startling 
novelty, because in all civilized countries the fact was 
from the beginning more or less recognized, although 
the stronger sex, for their own reasons, gave them- 
selves certain exemptions. But even in polygamous 
countries, the principle was dimly acknowledged, 
though as applying far more strongly to the wife than 
to the husband. Now, in times when a woman really 
needed a man to protect her against pos^^^ n\Ol^wq,^^ 
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the root idea that a man is responsible for his wife's 
safety and welfare and honor, was much more evident 
than it can be now. But the truth remains the same. 
A man is still responsible. We do not protect our 
women with bolts and bars. We, as Christians, give 
them the safeguard of faith and honor and modesty. 
When a Christian woman swears to keep to one man 
only, we assume that, being a Christian woman, she 
will keep her vow. But should a man choose as his 
wife, a woman to whom these considerations do not 
appeal, the fact of her irresponsibility does not ab- 
solve him from his, but rather increases it. For if the 
weakness of her nature is such that no oath is sacred 
to her, she has all the more need of his care. By mar- 
rying her, he assumed, before God, the responsibility 
of her future, just as she assumed the responsibility for 
his. Each is in the keeping of the other, through the 
mystical grace which we call marriage. The fact that 
one of the two — and she the weaker — fails to keep her 
side of the pact, is the shame and disgrace of the man 
who should have known her better. In a case such 
as this of which you tell me, it is evident that the two 
who married, did so without any idea of the solemn 
obligations they were incurring. Their marriage was 
in no true sense a Christian one — they desired only 
to amuse themselves and to fling aside all cares. Had 
they accepted even one — the greatest of the responsibil- 
ities which we accept when we marry — I mean the joy 
and mystery of parentage — in all probability the 
natural safeguard given to woman would have kept 
this poor restless unsatisfied being, true to the father 
of her children. 
" Well ! Tlu& young xaMi V^^ ^^a^et^^ ^Josfissi 
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as his life partner, a woman who desired life's pleas- 
ures without its obligations. Having done so, he was 
bound to cleave to her. Bound to keep her from 
falling, if he could — ^bound also to raise her if she 
fell, and to shoulder his own large half of the blame 
that attached to her. There is often an injured party 
in a divorce suit. There is never an innocent one, un- 
less it be some unfortunate girl child, handed over by 
parents to a bad man. The kind of woman this young 
man desired, was the woman who would amuse him, 
dress well, help him to spend money, be gay and care- 
less and sensual. He liked those things, he chose them, 
he married them. There is no escape from the law 
that he must accept the consequence of his own acts.'' 

** Then you really, seriously say, that Lionel is not 
free to marry? " 

" I say, with all possible conviction, that he is not. 
If his wife lives, it is his duty to go and rescue her and 
provide for her. He asks you, was it his fault — could 
he help it.f* My answer to that is yes. It was quite 
half his fault, if not more, and he could, in all prob- 
ability, have helped it." 

Vernon brooded over this answer for some time. 
** Then that settles the question for me," she said at 
last. 

His keen eyes dwelt upon her with affection. "Be 
quite honest about this. Miss Wilmot," he said. 

She looked up at that, startled. 

" I mean," he continued, " that I think it would be 
far easier for Gladwyn to accept his fate, if he knew 
the existence of his wife was not the barrier. Will 
you tell me, straightforwardly, suppose tliat t\\\s ^wai^ 
man were unmarried — ^would you maTxy \iixxil 
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She raised her luminous truthful eyes to his, clear 
and grave. 

" I don't love him,*' she said simply, ** I like him 
very much, and I am so sorry for him that, if there had 
been nothing in the way, I should have married him. 
But now, after all you have said about responsibility, 
it is too solemn a thing. It would be terrible to be 
married and not able to keep one's vows." 

" Yes, it would," he answered gravely. " Women 
often forget that if they allow themselves to dislike 
or despise their husband they are breaking their mar- 
riage oath. You have to swear to love the man you 
marry. Remember that. It is where your Christianity 
comes in. It includes all the rest. If you love him 
you will serve him, just as he, if he loves, will and must 
serve you, because love is fellow-service. It is easy 
enough to promise to perform certain specified duties 
for a man, such as superintending his household, order- 
ing his meals, even — even bearing his children. But 
the Church knew that a lifelong union demanded some- 
thing more than that. You must love, for your union 
will be lifelong. Conversely, your union must be life- 
long, for you love, and this life here below is 
not nearly lengthy enough to exhaust' the possibilities 
of love." 

The girl rose, white and trembling. " No," she said, 
« I couldn't " ; and again, " No." 

" Could not what? " he asked her. 

" Could not — marry Lionel," she replied, gasping. 
Her face was perfectly white. 

He waited a moment for her to recover herself before 
lie told her, " TWn, ixvj e\\\ld, you must tell him so at 
once, and quite fxaivVVf 
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She looked piteously at him. *^ He wants to see me 
— ^he wants me to tell him myself," she muttered. 

" I think he is right. You ought to do so. You 
have known him for years, you tell me, and received 
much kindness at his hands. He has a right to know 
that since you left him your feelings have changed." 

" But I don't think they have," said Vernon. " I 
never really loved him — in that way. I liked him. It 
is so different." 

^^ It is, indeed, amazingly different. But he ought 
to understand." 

She was trembling. " I don't know what to do. I 
don't like to ask Aunt Emma to invite him to Car- 
ronjea. And I don't like to meet him clandestinely." 

" Why should you not invite him to Carronlea? " 

She hesitated for some time before she said, almost 
as if surprised at herself for saying it, " Jem wouldn't 
Uke it.'" 

Father Conroy gazed intently at her. " What would 
that matter? " he inquired. 

** It would matter — to me," she stumbled. " I mean, 
I don't like him to be vexed, and he is so easily vexed 
— ^with me." 

" Really ! I should not have thought it," said the 
priest, unable to keep the surprise wholly out of his 
voice. 

" Oh no, of course you wouldn't ; but the truth is, 
we have never got on from the first. I couldn't ex- 
plain why, but it was hateful: we made a bad be- 
ginning, and we don't seem able to get over it." She 
was frankly crying now, and she sat down and wiped 
away, her tears. " I have tried," she said, " \.o \ife. Tvvyt 
to hhn; but it's no use. He is always g;^\!t\XL^ ^"kv^^. 
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with me. And I don't want to do anything that would 
upset him." 

" But why should Mr. Gladwjm upset him? '* 

" I'm sure I don't know. But it would," said she 
with conviction. 

It was seldom that the father was taken completely 
by surprise, but it had happened now. " How do you 
know? " he asked at last. 

" Oh, I know," she answered, with an air of 
finality. 

" Then the only way I see for it is to ask the young 
man to come and stay with me for one night, and you 
must come here and interview him." 

He could see, by the lightening of her face, how much 
this pleased her. "Would you do that? Oh, would 
you? And I could feel that you were there to back 
me up! You see, I have known him so long, and I 
used to be a child, and do what he told me, and I am 
a little afraid of — of " 

" Being overborne? " 

" Yes. Just that. And it would be a help to have 
you." 

** Very well, ask him to come down one day next 
week. But will he not be astonished at not being asked 
to Carronlea?" 

Vernon looked dashed. " Yes. I suppose he willf" 
she slowly said. 

Father Conroy shook his head. ** I think we shall 
have to risk Jem's tantrums," he said. "In my 
opinion you ought to receive Mr. Gladwyn in your own 
home, and let him see your aunt, your natural guardian. 
It would be kinder, taVt^x, xsvox^ oi^en, I really don't 
think you need be alxavd ol 3eav\iwv^\xt^^^\aR:, X^ 
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know, he has never been understood all his life, but 
underneath his manner he is a gentleman, after all.'* 

** Oh, yes. It's only that he doesn't like me," said 
Vernon, in a depressed way. ** But I suppose you are 
right. I must take the bull by the horns, and tell 
Aunt Emma." 

** Certainly, Mrs. Bardsley has a right to know 
exactly how you stand. If you are quite convinced in 
your own mind that you do not love the man, it should 
be plain sailing enough. He must take his answer." 

*^ He thinks, when I see him, that I shall find out 
that I do love him." 

** And what do you think?" 

«I know I shan't." 

** Very well then, Mrs. Bardsley is not likely to allow 
him to importune you, so long as she is quite sure what 
you yourself wish." 

** She loves me," said Vernon. ** I don't want to 
leave her. I have nowhere else to go. But of course 
Jem would like me to go. I really thought I had 
better marry Lionel, if he would promise to let me 
live near Aunt Emma, so as to leave the coast clear for 
Jem." 

** Why, what claim has Jem on you? Are you not 
talking nonsense? " 

** Yes," she said, with a wan little smile, " I believe 
I am. Of course he has not. Only naturally you don't 
like a person to be miserable just because you are 
there." 

" Naturally," said Father Conroy, twinkling. 

" Now you are laughing at me," remarked Miss 
Wilmot, primly. " I had better go and call upon the 
twins." 



CHAPTER XXIV 



A BIT OF NEWS 



" Bat love descends — ^my son will find revealed 
My love by his. I bow resigned my head; 
Yet love, alas I comes idly to the dead.'* 

Warburtok Pikz. 

A SLIGHT shadow gathered upon Father Conroy's 
face at the mention of the twins. 

" Ah,'' he said, " Miss Morrison and I don't often 
disagree, but I wish she had started you upon your 
works of mercy with some less difficult case than that." 

" Why, I don't think it's a difficult case," said Ver- 
non brightly. 

" No, I don't suppose you do. There is a fearless- 
ness which is the result of ignorance, you know," he 
said, with his humorous smile. *^ But it is of no use to 
vex myself over spilled milk; and you have Miss Mor- 
rison to turn to. She tells me that, considering what 
a spoiled child you have been, you are usually very 
docile." 

" Spoiled child, indeed ! " cried Vernon, ru£9ing. 

He laid a hand upon her shoulder. " You cannot 
tell how profoundly thankful I feel that your love has 
not gone out to this poor fellow Gladwyn," he said 
with gravity. ** You have no doubt on the subject, 
speaking solemnly, as in God's sight? " 

" No doubt at\ll," said the girl emphatically. " My 
mind was in an uncomfortable kind of haze imtil this 
morning. My talk with you has smoothed it all out 
I had never thought of that before — ^that you have to 
swear to love." 

286 
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" It Is the all-embracing Christian virtue." 

** Yes : and to marry when you could not promise 
that whole-heartedly, would be to do the man a wrong.'' 

" I am sure that it would.'' 

** Well, then, I see clearly that all I can do is to meet 
Lionel and tell him that. I hate to make him unhappy, 
but it can't be helped." 

" I fear not. Off with yoii to your work, then, and 
do not spoil Olive Fletcher completely." 

** Certainly not. But I have three other cases first. 
I will go to the Fletchers last. Good-by." 

She ran off. It was nearly two hours later when she 
went into the cottage. Olive was ironing a very pretty 
white muslin blouse, trimmed with lace, at the kitchen 
table, while the twins slumbered in their cots. She 
was pale, but was regaining some of her girlish pretti- 
ness : and as her arm followed the line of the muslin on 
the board in a long firm sweep, her eyes downcast 
upon her work, her lashes sweeping her cheek, Vernon 
could not help admiring her and owning that a man 
might feel her charm very strongly. 

She looked up with a bright smile as Vernon entered. 
She had a great deal to say. She had been making 
hats for the babies, and these were exhibited and ad- 
mired. She was going out for a few minutes now, 
down the village, and hoped Miss Wilmot would ex- 
cuse her running away, but she had to take her chance 
to slip out while they were asleep. She went upstairs, 
came down again in a very becoming hat, and unhook- 
ing a bag from behind the door, went out, saying that 
mother would be back in a very few minutes' time, if 
Miss Wilmot would be so kind as to wait till she came 
in, so as pot %9 leav^ the babies alone. 
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Vernon sat down to wait as desired beside the tiny 
hearth, gazing at the sleeping child in the cot nearest 
her. It was not long before old Mrs. Fletcher returned, 
and she brought a whiff with her which unpleasantly 
suggested the public-house. ' She greeted Vernon very 
amiably, making some apology for Olive's behavior 
in going away and leaving her in charge. " But Joe 
Collins, he's after her again, coming about the place," 
she said. " Shouldn't wonder if they got married, 
when the year's out." 

" Indeed ! " said Vernon, conscious of her deep in- 
ward distaste. She rose to go, for old Mrs. Fletcher's 
conversation was at no time a pleasure to her : and was 
putting on her gloves when .the old woman, slyly 
nudging her, said in a whisper : 

"Want to have a look at their father .f* The twins' 
father?" 

Vernon stood amazed. " Has — ^has Olive told you?" 

" No fear. Nor it mustn't get about as I know, for 
fear of the money being stopped. But you're a lady, 
so it ain't no matter telling you. It was my son, 
what's groom at Barrow End, as told me." She 
gripped Vernon by the arm as she spoke, drawing her 
to the little window; and there, strolling down the 
village street, were Father Conroy and Jem, in deep 
talk. 

"What do you mean?" asked Vernon stupidly. 

" There he is, my dear. Him walking with the 
Father. Young Mr. Bardsley. It's him, right 
enough. Surprised, are yer? " She chuckled. Then, 
as she noted that Vernon was perfectly white, even 
to her lips, she added, " Why there now, I didn't 
ought to a said it to you ! I was f orgettin' as he's 
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some kind of kin to you, my dear! Oh my, I am an 
old fool!" She looked scared, and joined her hands 
together shakily. " Gord forgive me," said she, " but 
I think I must a had a drop too much to go and say 
a silly thing like that ! Don't you pay no heed to what 
I said, my dear, I was just chatterinM I — ^I was 
havin' my bit o' fun with you, my dear! Don't, for 
any sake, don't go and tell anybody what I said! It 
was all my joke, my dear, that's what it was, so don't 
you go thinkin' no different ! " 

Vernon by this time had recovered her self-command. 
She had no leisure at the moment to analyze the rush 
of feeling which had threatened to overpower her. She 
stood, her eyes fixed between the geranium leaves in 
the, little window upon the broad back of Jem as he 
moved away. "You are quite mistaken, Mrs. 
Fletcher," she said. "You must give me your word, 
before I leave the house, that you will never, never say 
to any other living creature, the horrible thing you 
have said to me. Do you know that, if I were to re- 
peat what you have said to Mr. Bardsley, he might 
bring an action against you? " 

The old woman turned gray with fear and her limbs 
shook. ** Oh, my dear, I promise you no word shall 
pass my lips," she babbled. " It was only my son as 
told me. He says as how the young man got tired of 
Olive when Mrs. Trent took him up, and turned back 
to her when Mrs. Trent took up with Sir Miles Um- 
fraville. But I know no more of it. than what I told 
you, and I swear and vow that no word shall pass my 
lips from this day on." 

"You promise me that?" said Vernon, standing 
over her like an avenging angel. " Understand, that 
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if you break your word, I shall find you out ! If you 
go repeating this — this awful charge in the village, 
or to any human being, I shall know of it, and you will 
have to come and answer for your words in a court of 
law. So be careful." 

Old Mrs. Fletcher was so overcome by terror that the 
scene ended in Vernon's having to soothe her before she 
could leave the house. When at last she got away, 
her one dominating desire was to leave the village 
without being seen or followed by Jem. She got her 
bicycle from the shed where she kept it and raced 
home as if pursued. And all the time in her heart 
raged a fire of championship, a deep central indigna- 
tion that any one should dare to trump up such a 
charge against him. 

She did not ask herself — at least, then — ^why she 
was so sure, so convinced that the charge was false. 
She felt as if she knew it. What with the speed of 
her ride and the heat of her emotions, she was in a 
state of terrible perturbation when she reached home. 
She had wholly forgotten that Evelyn was expecting 
her to tea — forgotten that she had had no tea. Lionel 
had for the moment passed out of her mind, as one 
wipes breath from a mirror. The dastardly charge 
against Jem was the only thing she thought of — ^thc 
question as to whether she could help telling her aunt, 
the one point which engrossed her. 

Mrs. Bardsley was not in her favorite morning- 
room; neither was she in the drawing-room. Vernon 
went upstairs, and found her in her dressing-room, a 
small sitting-room leading from her bedroom, where she 
had sat much during her husband's long last illness, 
when he could not get downstairs. 
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When Vernon impetuously entered, her aunt was 
seated at her open bureau writing-table ; and her elbows 
were resting upon her blotter, while with her hands she 
held a handkerchief to her eyes. 

Vernon paused, staring upon the unprecedented sight. 
"Why, auntie, what is it — ^has anything happened?" 
she cried. 

Mrs. Bardsley started. Her face, raised instinctively 
to look at Vernon, disclosed eyes half-extinguished 
with weeping which must have been both long and 
bitter. The girl entered in one rush, flung her- 
self on her knees, encircled the good lady's solid 
middle with her vehement arms, and cried out, 
"Darling! darling! What is it.? Tell your girl what 
is the matter." 

As might have been expected, this moving address 
caused a fresh burst of feeling. But Vernon was dis- 
mayed at the idea that she had brought sorrow rather 
than comfort. She rose, fetched a chair, seated her- 
self beside the grieving lady, and with kisses and warm, 
clinging arms, soon soothed the audible part of her 
trouble. 

" And now tell me what it is," was her imperious 
command. " WTiat is the good of me, if I cannot help 
you to bear your troubles.'* Do, do tell me all about 
it." 

** Oh my dear, it is difficult to explain to you the 
full bitterness of it — or why I am feeling it so deeply. 
I seem, all my life, to have been only half alive — to 
have gone blundering on, never seeing into the hearts 
of others, thinking everybody as dull, as easily satis- 
fied as I am myself! And now, you see, now that I am 
getting old, I suppose it has been worse! It is Jem, 
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my child, who is the trouble. He — ^says — ^he is going 
away.'' 

" Groing away ! " echoed Vernon, with a curious 
numbness as if her heart stopped beating. 

"Yes; going — right away — ^never coming back! 
Leaving — ^leaving England even!" A burst of sobs 
here interrupted the recital for a moment, but Vernon 
had no comfort to offer. " If — ^if there were a chance 
of my seeing him again before I die, it would be some- 
thing — ^it would be a d-drop of c-comfort! But he 
talks of going to America. He wants to know if you 
were thinking of selling your estate, as perhaps he 
might b-buy it.*' 

Vernon sat white and dry-eyed, her arms about Mrs. 
Bardsley's piteous stout form, shaken by sobs. She 
drew a deep breath, the numbness was passing, and 
something in her was hurting desperately. 

" Did he tell you why — ^why he wanted to go? " jshe 
asked in a low, hard voice. 

** He would only say he — ^he is in trouble. He said 
he thought he could fight it down, but he finds he 
can't. He says he has tried, and tried, but he must 
go. He says if he stayed he should go mad." 

" Ridiculous ! " said Vernon wrathf ully. 

Her aunt paused a moment, and then shook her head 
dolorously. " Ah, my dear ! no, it is not ridiculous. I 
know, unfortunately! I knew what is driving him 
away, before he told me he was going! When I 
thought over it, I wondered that I had not expected it. 
But, as usual, I did not! It came upon me like a 
thunder-clap, though now, looking back, I see how his 
spirits have been drooping, and how uneven his temper 
has been, and how strained I have often thought him 
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lately ! No wonder ! with this awful thing in the back- 
ground.*' 

Vernon gave a start. She could not help it, and as 
Mrs. Bardsley's head was resting upon her shoulder she 
naturally felt it. 

^^ Oh, my dear, nothing that you know anything 
of," she moaned. "At least, I hope and trust you 
donH." 

Vernon began some rapid thinking. " Auntie,'* she 
said at length, stooping as she spoke, to put a kiss upon 
that brow which had been so strangely little kissed 
during its owner's lifetime, " are you very fond of 
Jem?" 

" Oh, my dear ! If he had been my own, I don't 
think I could have loved him more! He is so Uke his 
uncle, my husband ! " 

** I don't believe," said Vernon more softly, " that 
he knows that." 

** Knows what, my dear? " 

** That you are very fond of him." 

" He may well doubt it," said the elder woman bit- 
terly, " seeing how I have persistently misunderstood 
him, and left him to himself. Vernon, for anything 
wrong that poor Jem may have done, God Almighty 
will hold me responsible, because I stood aside and 
never tried to make his life the kind of life that is bear- 
able to a high-spirited young man." 

" But he hasn't done anything wrong," said Vernon 
soothingly. 

" Ah, my dear, you don't know, and pray God you 
never will. But I feel it, as if he were my own — as if 
he were my own ! " 

" He hasn't done anything he is ashamed of," main- 
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tained Vernon steadily ; '^ I know he hasn't. If he had, 
he wouldn't run away from the consequences. He 
wants to leave here for quite a different reason: it is 
because he does not like me, and is jealous of me. I 
have always known it, my dear, ever since I came. Only 
I thought perhaps I could win him over. But I can't. 
I have tried and I can't. But of course if it comes to 
turning him out of the house, that's simply absurd. 
I shall go, and he will stay." 

'^ Vernon ! " cried her aunt, in tones of mingled hor- 
ror and expostulation. 

"Auntie," said the girl, "if you leave it to me, 
I believe I can arrange it. Even if you were as fond 
of me as you are of him — even if you wanted me, per- 
sonally, as much as you want him — ^which isn't likely, 
seeing how short a time you have had me — even if 
that were so, there is the land to think of. Jem must 
not go, and I believe that I can prevent his going. 
But first, I should have to make you a long explana- 
tion. Let me talk to you; it will turn off your 
thoughts." 

'*But, Vernon darling, I feel sure you are quite 
wrong. He never said a word that could suggest he 
thought of you in any way ! He said it was a trouble 
— *-and as I told you, I have known for some weeks 
what it is." 

" For some weeks." 

" Yes. I heard of it — heard that there was this 
terrible rumor afloat — from Sophia Tarlton. I am 
sure that it has reached the UmfravilleS) for Miles has 
been so cold to Jem ever since. You remember, he 
would not let Selma go cycling with you?" 

" But, if it is the same rumor that I have heard, 
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how could you believe it to be true of Jem? " asked 
Vernon wonderingly. 

" You have heard it? " 

" To-day, for the first time." 

'^ I thought as much," said her aunt passionately. 
" This district visiting is not for young girls ! You 
hear all the poisonous things that are lurking in the 
poor distorted hearts of these low people " 

" Yes, but I don't believe them," said Vernon stoutly, 
^Hhough it seems that you do. I can't think how 
anybody could really know Jem and believe that of 
him. I know quite well why he is going, and I have 
told you half the reason. Now I will tell you the 
other half. He is growing to care for Selma, and he 
thinks Sir Miles has determined to put a stop to any 
such idea on his part." 

" Vernon ! " gasped Mrs. Bardsley, in complete sur- 
prise. 

"Auntie, what you have to do is to follow up that 
rumor to its source, and kill it," said Vernon ear- 
nestly. " If it goes trickling on among all the people 
you know, it may do real harm, because it will be 
said that you do not contradict it. Tell Jem honestly 
that you have heard it, and ask him for his assurance 
that it is false." 

Her aunt looked fixedly at her. " V^hat makes you 
so sure that this thing is not true?" 

" Why, auntie, I don't see that one could help being 
sure. You have known Jem all his life." He isn't 
very sweet-tempered — ^but have you ever known him 
base?" 

" Never, never ! And when he was a boy I had him 
here constantly." 
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" Very well then. I think it is dreadful of you to 
stoop to think such things of him." 

Mrs. Bardsley had quite done with tears. She sat 
bolt upright, and stared at Vernon. " If you judge 
him more truly than I," she said slowly, *' doesn't that 
prove what a bad woman I am, and how unfit to have 
the charge of him? But oh, my dear, the reason may 
be the one you think, or the one I think, or one that 
neither of us know. But this I do know — that Jem 
has made up his mind. He would not come to me and 
break my heart until he had quite decided that it must 
be." 

" No," said Vernon slowly, " I don't think he would. 
But I feel sure he would have no idea that he was 
breaking your heart, though he would be aware that 
he wAs putting you to a great deal of inconvenience." 

Mrs. Bardsley drew a long breath. " Vernon," 
she said, ^^you cannot know what it feels like to be 
shut up inside a husk like mine. As regards Jem's 
body, I have always felt that I knew all about that. 
If he were ill, I would nurse him, tend him, as if he 
were still the child he was when first I knew him. 
And yet, on such subjects as love, religion or morals, 
I should not dare to open my lips to'liim. And as 
regards this terrible thing which I have been told, I 
confess to you candidly that I have tried f o speak to 
him of it, and my tongue has cleaved to the roof of 
my mouth, and my voice has failed me. However, I 
suppose I must try again. What you say — the con- 
fidence that you appear to feel with regard to him-^ 
does give me a sort of encouragement. Perhaps the 
young understand each other in a way that he and I 
could never do. Ah, child, people don't know how 
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hard it is to bridge over the gap between generation 
and generation ! " 

Vernon grew rosy. " I never said I understood Jem. 
I don't, a bit," she said. " And yet I know quite well 
that he could not have done this thing of which he is 
accused. I can't tell how I know it, but I do." 

Her aunt made a sudden movement of affection 
towards her. 

" God bless you, dear child. You seem to me like 
the embodiment of my brother's forgiveness to me, for 
all my cruel misunderstanding of him. It was stu- 
pidity that caused the quarrel between us, just as 
stupidity has led me to ruin Jem's life. And now that 
I look back, I think I only kept my husband's affec- 
tion because when first he came to me, the other thing 
had burnt itself out. Never for one moment, as long 
as he lived, did this occur to me. But, about six 
months after his death, when I was still engaged in the 
weary task of sorting out and disposing of or re- 
arranging things that had been his, I found, put away 
in an old tin despatch box, a small locked casket of 
carved ivory. 

" Curiosity overcame me, and I fetched all his keys 
and tried and tried to open it, but in vain. Then I 
remembered a tiny gold key which was always on his 
watch-chain. I fetched that, and opened the ivory box. 
Inside was a withered bunch of lilies of the valley, and, 
folded in paper, a thick lock of golden hair. There 
were initials and a date, in my husband's writing. The 
date was about two years before he proposed to me. 
The initials were not those of any person I ever knew. 
Vernon — ^it was that discovery which first awoke me to 
the curious sense of having gone through life blind- 
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fold. I knew that the history of Tom's true self was 
locked in the ivory casket, and that in Paradise he 
would belong to the girl whose initials were on the 
paper, and not to me at all. I don't complain. Be- 
cause, my dear, I am honest enough to know that I 
never felt for Tom what I suppose she felt. It is not 
within my capacity — or was not. Now, in my old age, 
I find unfolding in me new thoughts, new tenderness, 
new longings. And oh, my child, I love you and 
Jem! It seems cruel — cruel — that I cannot keep you 
both ! " 

Vernon looked very grave. She was kneeling beside 
her aunt, her curly head upon her shoulder, her eyes 
gazing vaguely through the window upon the lovely 
spread of landscape without. 

" If it were only plain sailing between me and 
Lionel ! " she sighed. 

" What do you say, child? " 

"Auntie, you know my manager in Vancouver — 
Lionel Gladwyn — whose portrait is on my mantel- 
piece? " 

" Yes, child— yes." 

" He has come over to England." 

" Yes ? Oh, Vernon, Vernon ! " It was hard to tell 
just what was the feeling behind the cry — the shadow 
of coming bereavement, the woman's emotion over a 
love story, or some unexplained, deep-seated jealousy 
of these mysterious affinities of youth. 

" He wants to marry me," said Vernon quietly. " He 
wanted to before I came over. But he has a wife liv- 
ing." 

This bomb was so shattering that the girl was 
obliged hastily to unfold the details of the case. She 
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told poor Lionel's story, told of Father Conroy's ad- 
vice, and of her own wavering and final decision. 

" If it were only otherwise," she said, " if Lionel 
were free — ^if he had no wife — ^why, then I could, I 
would marry him, and get out of Jem's way. Oh, you 
need not be afraid! I would not go back to Golden 
Ridge. I would come and live here, close to you, my 
dear : for I love you ever so much — ^you canH think how 
much ! I believe that all the love I would have had for 
mother, if she had lived, and all the love I used to have 
for dad, has been rolled into one, and that I have given 
it to you, you poor dear, who have had so little all your 
life!'^ 



CHAPTER XXV 

THE LAST STSAW 

* There is nothing to remember in me^ 
Nothing I ever said with a grace. 
Nothing I did that you care to see. 
Nothing I was that deserves a place 
In your mind, now I leave you, set you free.*' 

Jame8 Let^M W\f$* 

Things at Barrow End had been going from bad 
to worse. 

In the early days of his marriage, Dan had made 
an honest effort to reform. His passion for the woman 
whom he had made his wife was genuine and deep. 
He had married her blindly, deliberately shutting bis 
eyes to her antecedents — asking no questions, accept- 
ing anything she chose to tell him. They had met at 
a small private hotel, at which he was in the habit of 
staying when in London. At least, it called itself a 
private hotel, but might have been more correctly de- 
scribed as a boarding-house. He married her, lavished 
money upon her, tried, as far as in him lay, to do and 
be what she wished. 

But the emptiness of her heart towards him could 
not long be hid. Her loneliness, her boredom, her dis- 
gust, not to be disguised, at his manners and habits— 
her more and more open resorting to the company of 
other men, soon had their inevitable effect. Passion of 
the kind felt by the wretched man for her sdon turns to 
a kind of hatred, when rebuffed. 

Her power over him at the beginning was such that, 
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had she had one ounce of affection for him — even 
one ounce of devotion to duty — ^she might have done 
what she pleased with him. But the moment she be- 
gan to neglect him openly, her empire began to crum- 
ble. At first it was easy to bring him back to her feet ; 
a few caresses, a few smiles, and he begged her par- 
don, drove to Yeominster, and bought her a necklace. 
But as his coarser habits reasserted themselves, it grew 
harder for her even to simulate affection; and by de- 
grees his control of his violent temper weakened, and 
there began to be scenes. 

The wretched woman suffered all the torment of 
a creature, naturally refined, in the power of a ruffian. 
She was beginning to think that she could not en- 
dure it. 

At first, the remodelling of her house, and the pur- 
chase of second-hand furniture, had beguiled her weari- 
ness. But of what use a house, cleverly imbued with the 
right atmosphere, if the people who could appreciate 
its effect never came near it? Of what use the care- 
fully grotesque guest-chambers, if the only guests were 
horse-dealers? 

She told herself that she might have guessed it. But 
in her heart she knew that she had not anticipated 
anjrthing as bad as the reality. For years back she had 
been living apart from the class to which she belonged. 
The fact was stamped upon her appearance and her 
manner. All the kindlier folk of the neighborhood 
would have visited her, even though married to. Dan 
Trent, had she been obviously a gentlewoman — impos- 
sible though such a combination sounded. But this 
was not so. Sophia Tarlton had spoken the exact 
truth when she called the lady a ** diclastSe.** 
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When first he married, Dan had spent his evenings 
at home. The consciousness that his wife had far 
rather that he did not soon sent him back to the 
public-house, where he could have his billiards and his 
betting. The first time that he returned the worse for 
drink and found his wife's door locked, things had hap- 
pened which, Laura told herself, no woman could be ex- 
pected to endure. 

Had Jem still been her admirer, this would have 
been her opportunity. 

He was the sort of man who would have carried her 
off, and defied her husband to do his worst. She well 
knew that nothing of this kind could be expected of Sir 
Miles, whose friendship she only retained at the cost 
of making him sure that nothing but friendship was ex- 
pected of him. 

There had come the time when she actually had 
bruises to show as the result of Dan's treatment of her. 
And she felt that she had no remedy. 

Separation — or even divorce, had she grounds for it 
— ^what good would they do her? She was no longer 
young, she was without means, she was weary of the 
awfulness of living. She looked back upon her life 
and rued her folly, but never for a moment admitted 
that selfishness and selfishness alone had been her ruin, 
from first to last. She did not wish to appear in a 
court of law, and have questions asked. She told her- 
self that Dan guessed as much, and thought he could) 
in consequence, treat her as he liked. During the past 
three months, the months that had elapsed since Jem's 
desertion, circumstances had moved fast. 

The dinner party at Carronlea had led to nothing. 
Jn one of their quarrels, she had told Dan roundly 
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that this was his fault, thereby still further embittering 
their relations. 

One solitary invitation card appeared in the frame 
of the mirror in her boudoir, as she called it. An invi- 
tation to the huge garden party at the Court, to which, 
as she knew, all the leading tradespeople were bidden, 
since Lord Bunbury's younger brother sat for that divi- 
sion of the county. She felt as though that invitation 
were the crowning insult. 

One afternoon she felt more inclined to cut her throat 
than ever in her life before. The night previous there 
had taken place the worst scene as yet enacted be- 
tween them, when Dan, half tipsy, and goaded by her 
cold contempt had openly taunted her with her child- 
lessness and had used language beside which his per- 
sonal violence seemed pardonable. It was a woman 
very near the edge of despair who sat brooding in her 
motor-car as it shot through the summer lanes. There 
had been two or three wet days and a thunderstorm, 
and the air was not very warm. The raindrops still 
trembled upon the ferny banks and upon the leaves of 
the grand trees which made all the land like one huge 
park. Her loneliness had reached the pitch when she 
felt she must have human intercourse or go mad. So 
she was going to call at Carronlea. She did not care 
whether she owed a call or not — as a matter of fact she 
did not. See the face of some creature of her own sex, 
she felt she imperatively must, even if the accustomed 
snubbing should be the result. 

She was richly dressed, as usual, and her very careful 
make-up hid the fact of her extraordinary pallor. As 
she was whirled along the eyes of her mind were fixed 
upon her bruises. She had shown them to the house- 
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maid that morning. Something that Dan had let slip 
the previous night had encouraged her to hope that 
there might be more grounds for a divorce than she had 
known. 

Arrived at Carronlea, she was told that Mrs. Bards- 
ley was in the garden but should be summoned. She 
was ushered through the hall, always since Vernon first 
came, a bower of flowers and fragrance: and into the 
chintzy cool and half-light of the long, low drawing- 
room. 

A gentleman was sitting in the window, busily writ- 
ing at a small table. At the sound of the opening door, 
and of some one entering, he turned: and Laura stood 
gazing into the face of her husband, Lionel Gladwjn. 

He leaped to his feet. Neither of them had changed 
enough to make recognition difficult. There they 
stood, mute, paralyzed. In Lionel's ears the words 
" Mrs. Trent," which had announced her appearance, 
floated vaguely. 

So here was the end. She had known, somehow, 
that afternoon, that it was in sight. But here it was 
indeed. The last chapter. 

Neither knew how long they had stood thus, facing 
each other with such different thoughts. . To him she 
had come too late. Had he divorced her years ago, he 
told himself that Vernon would be his wife now. To 
her he was like the executioner: as though, in a most 
unusual manner, she faced him after the striking rf the 
fatal blow. 

" Well," she said at last, in a voice that was steady, 
if rather faint. " Well, so it is you. There is no need 
for heroics, is there? " 

" None at all," he replied. 
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I may as well tell you before other people come 
in, as I suppose they will, in half a minute, that I am 
married. Must you ruin me? '* 

" It is fairer to tell you at once that I must. It is 
vital to me that I should be free. I have been in 
England a month looking for you." 

With a sang-froid which astonished herself she took 
out her card-case and handed him her address. 

" May I crave one mercy? " she asked unsteadily, 
" that you do not unmask me here? Spare me until 
I have left this house. I — ^I have no strength for 



scenes.'' 



He took the card, dropping into a chair as though 
suddenly his limbs refused their office. The horror of 
the moment revealed itself to him instantaneously like 
a flash-light photograph. That he had loved and ca- 
ressed this painted elaborate woman seemed so horrible 
that he feared he might give way to the repulsion that 
made his very flesh crepitate at her presence. " Good 
God!" he ejaculated. 

She paused a moment, quivering — listening for the 
sound of approaching steps. She could hear nothing. 
" How did you come here? " she asked in haste. 

" I came to see Miss Wilmot. I manage her Van- 
couver property." 

She gave a broken, dreadful sound which may have 
been meant for a laugh. " Oh, Fate ! Fate ! " she 
said. " Some have entertained angels unawares ! " 

He stared, dully. " What do you mean? " 

"Never mind. Some one is coming. You promise? 
The one mercy, the only favor, I shall ever ask — ^for 
the sake of what was once " 

"Stop! None of that! I promise! . . .'* 
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Mrs. Bardsley came in. 

" Oh, I beg pardon, Mrs. Trent,'* said she, not very 
cordially. " My parlor maid did not know that there 
was anybody using this room. Mr. Gladwyn — ^Mrs. 
Trent. I was in the garden looking at the roses." 

She sat down beside Laura and conscientiously be- 
gan the usual formula. "And how have you been?" 

Lionel, after a moment's hesitation, turned on his 
heel and walked out of the room. 

" I have not been at all well lately," said Laura. " I 
have been suffering terribly from insomnia." 

Mrs. Bardsley was sympathetic. That was a ter- 
rible thing. 

" You have no idea how unnerving it is," replied 
Laura. " I sometimes feel as if, merely to lose con- 
sciousness, I would take anything at the risk of never 
waking up again. I have tried all the drugs they pre- 
scribe for these things — sulphonal and bromide, and 
the rest. These hot nights make it worse." 

Mrs. Bardsley began enumerating some very simple 
household remedies — ^a drink of milk and a biscuit, the 
practice of reading in bed, the control of the mind, the 
recitation of psalms, and other things, to all of which 
Laura listened with an air of deep attention, and an- 
nounced that she meant to try some, if not all of them, 
that night. She would not stay to tea, saying that she 
had to go all the way to Yeominster and back before 
dinner — she was trying what long drives in the open 
air would do for her. She was sorry not to see Miss 
Wilmot — ^would Mrs. Bardsley give her her very kind 
regards? Then, as she was shaking hands, she added, 
half laughing: " Is the gentleman who just went out a 
suitor of Miss Wilmot's ? " 
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Mrs. Bardsley hesitated. " I hardly think I ought 
to say anything upon that topic, Mrs. Trent. Mr. 
Gladwyn only arrived this morning." 

"Indeed? Is he making some stay with you?" 

" Not very long, I believe. But nothing is yet ar- 
ranged." 

" I hope you don't think my questions impertinent. 
I am always interested in a love aqair." 

" It is very kind of you," said Mrs. Bardsley stolidly, 
as she rang the bell. 

Slowly Laura Gladwyn turned from the pretty room. 
She let her eyes roam to the table where he had sat. 
He was very handsome still ! . . . Her own sensations 
at the meeting were pitifully unlike his. What good 
times they had had together, she and he, before his 
reverse of fortune made him serious ! Oh, what a fool, 
what a fool she had been to trust herself to the tender 
mercies of Harold Martin! Ought she not to have 
known what is the way of a man with a woman whom 
he cannot respect? Why does every woman think that 
such things will not happen in her case though they 
do happen to every one else? The sight of Lionel had 
shaken every nerve she had. She could scarcely see as 
she went down the steps into her waiting car. Lionel, 
from his bedroom window above, watched her go. 

Her husband, her jewels, her wealth, her motor-car! 
That was the woman whom the narrow-minded priest 
up yonder told Vernon it was his duty to help and 
save ! At that moment he hated her so that his thought 
was almost a prayer. Why could she not die — die and 
be out of his way! If she were dead, he told himself 
feverishly, frantically, that Vernon could never hold 
out. 
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For she had said that there was nobody else. In 
their interview that morning, sweet, though terrible — 
she had assured him that there was no one else. It 
was only that she hesitated to take lifelong vows, not 
knowing whether she could keep them. 

She, his darling, the child whom he had seen grow 
to womanhood, had been got hold of by one of these 
Ritualists, and her outlook twisted. But he would see 
to it that she changed her mind. The priest did not 
reckon with the influence of a man over a girl. She 
had grown prettier since their parting When first he 
saw her that morning the depth and purity of her ex- 
pression had struck him as something almost holy. She 
had that deep underlying principle which Laura had al- 
ways lacked. 

Laura! She hia.d stood before him that day like an 
incarnation of everything evil. How came she there? 
How came such as his darling to be acquainted with 
such as she? 

Mrs. Trent! 

" God help Trent ! " he said to himself with a shrug. 

And meanwhile, Laura was being whirled along the 
road to Yeominster: and in that town she paid a visit 
to a chemist's shop in search of new remedies for in- 
somnia. She did something else. She bought a 
stamped correspondence card, wrote a message therein, 
sealed, addressed and posted it, before she left the 
place. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

IN EXCHANGE FOB A SOUL 

*' Behind the counter all the day 
The old obliging dealer stands: 
He hath a grave and quiet way. 
Yet now and then he rubs his hands. . 
' And what am I to give for this? ' 
A maiden asks, below her breath: 
' Ohy something none will ever miss — 
Only thy Uttle souV he saith." 

Frederick Laxgbridoe. 

Lionel Gladwtn paced his cool, comfortable bed- 
chamber in perturbed meditation. 

Life was moving fast, and ever since he left the 
quiet farm at Golden Ridge the sense of excitement, 
of adventure, had been growing within him. He felt 
as if he had been guided, step by step, across continent 
and ocean, to stand that day in that quiet, harmonious 
room, abode of staid provincial propriety and white 
provincial peace — and there to be confronted with what 
he sought — ^to perceive the Gate of Freedom rolling 
back before his captive eyes — ^to descry, beyond the 
woman of whom he loathed to think, the woman to whom 
he scarcely dared aspire. 

He had arrived at about eleven o'clock that morning. 

A carriage had met him at the station — but empty — 

not bringing the girl — his girl as he insistently told 

himself. He had been driven to the house upon the 

hill, vaguely admiring as he passed them the lovely 

blooming things that fringed the drive. The country, 

after the rain, bore a holiday aspect which made his 

heart beat riotously. He had not remembered how 
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beautiful England was, nor had he ever, to his knowl- 
edge, been in the west country before. 

Ushered into the morning-room he had been received 
by Mrs. Bardsley. Her substantial, amiable, kindly 
manner, was reassuring. But her words were most 
discouraging. She told him that she was empowered 
by her niece to say that she had quite decided that no 
marriage was possible between herself and Mr. Glad- 
wyn for two reasons. The first and, in fact, the all- 
sufficient one was that she had come to the conclusion 
that her affection for him was not enough. The sec- 
ond, that she did not think he was free to marry as 
long as his wife lived. 

Gladwyn, after the solemn preamble, had been sensi- 
ble of vast relief. He was glad that Vernon was not 
too facile. It enhanced his already high opinion of 
her. Her scruples would need careful, delicate re- 
moval. Her feeling for himself demanded, and should 
receive, wooing and homage, combined with a chival- 
rous self-restraint. 

He was told that she was willing to see him — ^that 
she thought it fairest that he should take his dismissal 
from her own lips. He replied undaunted that he 
wished nothing better. 

Aunt Emma looked with approval at his fine 
physique, his really handsome hazel eyes, his manner, 
of the best English, with an acquired Colonial self- 
reliance not at all aggressive. She decided that this 
man would be difficult to resist. She wished with all 
her heart that the wretched wife were not in the way. 
Otherwise, surely Vernon could never find a better hus- 
band. He was evidently in the full vigor of perfect 
health. The disparity of years mattered but little. 
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If Vernon's idea were true — that Jem was jealous of 
herself, and unhappy about Selma — ^it would be an ex^ 
cellent thing to have her niece married and settled down 
somewhere near. Mrs. Bardsley had the usual fem- 
inine reahzation that marriage need never part mother 
and daughter, though it inevitably parts mother and 
son. Vernon married — ^Vernon with babies — ^would be 
an unfailing fount of pleasure and occupation for her 
declining years. 

She went in search of the maiden to tell her that 
her lover awaited her, and the very manner in which 
she conveyed the message showed Vernon that she was 
already more than half Lionel's ally. If she should be 
entirely converted — ^what a formidable reinforcement 
for him! For the first time the girl felt her courage 
sink. She wished that she had not consented to see 
him. But Father Conroy had been of opinion that this 
was right. 

Slowly she came out of her bedroom, and very slowly 
moved along the landing to the stairhead. The cuckoo 
clock sang out mid-day as she stood there hesitating. 
The house was very quiet. Then came a sound which 
sent her heart to her mouth; though why this should 
have been so is hard to say. The door of Jem's room 
closed sharply. His step sounded along the passage. 
He came out upon the landing and saw her standing 
there. 

He was not dressed in his everyday riding-breeches 
and gaiters, but in the suit he usually wore on Sun- 
days, and held a straw hat with a college ribbon upon 
it in his hand, instead of his usual soft felt or Panama. 
This was so unwonted a sight at that hour of the day 
that surprise sent Vernon's nervousness into the back- 
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ground. " Oh, where are you going? " she asked awk- 
wardly. 

" To London," returned Jem, his eyes upon the hat 
in his hand. He waited, as if for her to go down the 
stairs. 

"To London?" she echoed stupidly, with no idea 
why she said it. 

" Yes ; only for a day or two. Business for the 
farm," he answered. 

" Oh," said Vernon, " I wish I was coming too ! " 

He drew himself up very stiff, and stood stock still, 
watching her hand move aimlessly to and fro upon the 
wide, dark, polished rail. 

*' You have a visitor," he said. 

" Yes : that is what I mean," she returned. ** I wish 
it was over." 

He gave a little start, as though deeply surprised. 
" Do you mean that you don't intend ^" 

The lively feeling in his tones arrested Vernon. He 
must have hoped that this was a way out — ^that Glad- 
wyn's arrival meant that she intended to accept him 
and go, and leave the coast clear 

" Oh no," she said hurryingly ; " of course I don't 
mean that — ^I only mean— oh, I don't know .what I 
mean. Good-bye f I hope you will have a jolly time 
in town." 

She turned and began to descend. Jem moved for- 
ward suddenly. 

" Miss Wilmot ! »* 

She turned, her eyes alight with anger at that. 
It hurt her more than she could at all account 
for. "I'm not Miss Wihnot!" she replied, withf^ 
heat. 
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" Yes you are," said Jem, " though I suppose you 
won't be mut:h longer." 

She flashed out a laugh, which, intentionally, or not, 
had a defiant ring about it. ^^ I'll do my best, I prom- 
ise you," she said, jesting bitterly. " Who knows what 
the news may be when you come back? " 

With this she ran swiftly down, and hastened to the 
morning-room without looking round. Jem waited 
where he was until he heard the door close. The room 
was at some distance, and the house was well built. He 
heard only a very faint echo of a man's voice raised in 
a joyous cry. . . . 

The accident of that short meeting had an effect — 
perhaps a decisive one — ^upon Vernon's interview with 
Lionel. 

As she stood at the stairhead, she had felt that the 
thing before her was tremendous — ^it filled the future, 
as it were ; it was the main point round which her mind 
circled. But, when she entered the morning-room, her 
heart was beating for another cause. The few unim- 
portant, foolish words that had passed between her 
and Jem — ^the fact of his absenting himself, and of the 
continual tension between himself and her — ^filled all 
the foreground of her emotions. She was conscious, as 
she confronted Lionel, that he was not the nucleus of 
her life. He was something that lay outside — that 
could be dealt with as a side issue. 

As a result, the whale interview was, to the man, mad- 
deningly inconclusive. The girl reiterated all that her 
aunt had previously said upon her behalf. She did not 
hold that he was free to marry. Her own feelings 
did not justify her in giving him any hopes, even 
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could a divorce be secured. But, until he was legally 
free, she would not hear a word of his feelings for her, 
to which he was not, in her opinion, at liberty to give 
expression. 

" Do you really mean that you would accept the 
responsibility of marrying me, if I said I did not love 
you ? " she asked earnestly. He answered that he was 
quite ready to accept any risk of the kind. ** If you 
were quite sure at the time of swearing, that you did 
love me, you might afterwards change your mind," 
he remarked, somewhat aptly. *' I should have to run 
the risk of that.** 

^^ I might change my mind, but I could not break 
my oath,** she answered. 

" Then I should be safe either way,** he rejoined) 
with triumph. " For, if you had once taken an oath 
to love me, you would have to do it, upon your own 
reasoning.'* 

^^ But I should not swear to do a thing that I 
thought I could not do,** was her invincibly simple and 
straightforward answer. 

" Well,'* he said, " if you will give me leave to woo 
you, I won't bother you to marry me until you do 
feel that you could do so without perjury." 

To this she merely replied, " I will not be wooed 
by a man who has another wife.** 

" Well,*' he said at length, quite baflSed, " will you 
tell me one thing? Is there anybody else? Answer 
that, honestly. Is this change of front due to the 
fact that you have met somebody whom you like bet- 
ter? " 

" No, certainly not,*' replied the girl, in all sin* 
cerity. 
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*'What about this man in the house here — James 
Bardsley?" 

** Oh," she returned, with a little sigh, " he and I 
don't get on very well together. I don't see much of 
him." 

Will you introduce me? " asked Lionel. 
He has gone up to town, I think, for a day or 
two," was the reply. 

" Well," he said, " then all that I can do is to con- 
tinue to scour the country, to move heaven and earth, 
to find a woman who is probably long since dead." 

Vernon, who had been seated, rose at that. "Ah," 
she said, " if she were dead " 

"Well?" he cried, with a poignancy that made her 
pity him, " if she were dead ? " 

" I might make an honest attempt to like you bet- 
ter, to like you well enough to swear to marry you. 
But I " she broke off. " I hope that won't be re- 
quired of me — oh, I beg your pardon ! I mean I don't 
think that's probable." 

" No, it's not," he sullenly answered. " She will 
probably live to be eighty." 

" Well, the end of it all is, that you must take No 
for an answer," said Vernon. 

" The end of it all is, that I will not take No for 
an answer," he hotly responded. " What ! do you think 
I have come all this way, have chucked everything else 
in the world, in order to be shilly-shallied with like 
this? No indeed! Give me a conclusive answer — say 
that you have seen another man you like better, and 
I'll crawl away and die. But, till then, I go on hoping, 
in spite of all that you can prate about divorce laws." 

Such had been the situation before lunch. After- 
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wards the position was a little difficult. Mrs. Bards- 
ley's idea of hospitality would not allow her to turn out 
the unfortunate suitor that day. She said he must 
remain that night, at least. It was inconsiderate of 
Jem to go off and leave him upon their hands for en- 
tertainment. But she promised Vernon that there 
should be no more tete-h-iete interviews, and offered to 
drive her visitor out in the afternoon, to show him some 
of the pretty surrounding country. 

And the miracle had happened. Lionel had 
sat down in gloom to send a line to his hotel, saying 
that he was returning the next day; and, rising, had 
found himself looking into the face of his missing wife. 

Her appearance altered the whole aspect of things. 
But he could not make up his mind what, exactly, 
should be his order of procedure. 

The feelings with which he had recognized her had 
been so compounded of horror and of relief, that he 
could not realize their true nature. Now that the ef- 
fervescence began to subside, he found himself faced 
by a difficult problem. Laura was living as the wife of 
another man. How far better to leave her so, and say 
nothing about it ! But, for his own purposes, it was 
essential that a divorce should be obtained. He did not 
want to be merciless. He did not want to have Laura 
thrown upon the world, destitute. He did not know 
what to do. 

He was a man of kind disposition, and in the main 
a right-thinking man, no longer young enough to be 
too impulsive. It occurred to him that he might go 
and talk the thing over with this priest who had ob- 
tained such an influence over Vernon. To tell the 
priest just what he thought of him would be a satis- 
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faction; and it would be interesting to know how he 
advised that the present complication should be met. 
One need not take his advice, but one must talk the 
thing out with some one to enable one to come to a 
conclusion. And, until he had done this, he determined 
not to say a word to the ladies of Carronlea of the 
shattering event of the afternoon. 

He sought his hostess and explained to her that he 
would much like to talk things over with Father Con- 
roy. Mrs. Bardsley was surprised, but relieved. It 
was a long drive to Wishfield, however. It would be 
simpler to bicycle. But he could hardly find his way 
without Vernon. He earnestly promised that, if Ver- 
non would ride with him, there should be a truce between 
them all the way. He would not touch upon any sub- 
ject that she disliked. There was plenty for them to 
talk about, for as yet she had made no inquiry at all 
concerning affairs at Golden Ridge. 

After a good deal of hesitation, Vernon consented. 
She could go and have tea with Evelyn, while Lionel 
talked to the Father. She demanded a promise that 
he would not upon the road make mention of their 
own private affair— 

" Because I have said my last word on that." 

He promised, glad to secure her company on any 
terms, and the two set out. 

It was a curious journey for Vernon. 

First of all, it. annoyed her to see Lionel with Jem's 
bicycle. Jem was of that class of man who handles 
any sort of machine with knowledge and sympathy. 
He knew all there is to know about bicycles, and dealt 
with them almost as with sentient creatures ; and from 
him Vernon had unconsciously taken her cue. Lionel, 
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on the contrary, looked upon a bicycle with contempt, 
as an inferior substitute for a horse; and his way 
with his machine gave her the same small irritatira 
which one experiences on seeing a horse unskilfully 
driven. 

Moreover, the road to Wishfield seemed strewn with 
memories of Jem. Here was the place where the bit 
of furze had got into her mud-guard and he had dis- 
mounted to extract it. There was the brook where she 
had stopped to gather huge water forget-me-nots, at 
which gathering he had assisted, with no signs of being 
bored. The places where he pushed her machine uphill 
were haunted by thoughts of their talk as they trudged 
along together. Lionel was not used to cycling with 
ladies, and he made such an awkward job of wheel- 
ing two machines that she quickly relieved him ef 
hers. 

. . . And she thought of the sweet breeze fanning 
her face, as they had coasted swiftly down together, on 
their way back from the Magic Pool. She recalled 
the sensations of that afternoon — from first to last 
one of the most perfect in her life. If only she had 
had the sense then and there, while Jem was approadi- 
able and gentle, to ask him what it was in her that he 
disliked — ^that he could not get on with ! 

** Well, as I was saying," said Lionel, '* Mrs. Chap- 
man thought that, after all the money they had cost, 
the girls ought to do something for themselves. But 
no fear ! They won't even help in the house ! I pity 
the man who marries either of them ; they're no use for 
settlers' wives." 

" What a pity ! " said Vernon mechanically. 

"Vernon," said Lionel sharply, "have you forgot- 
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ten all about your home? Don't you care to hear about 
it?'' 

" Of course I care to hear about it," she answered 
quickly. " I am so sorry for a moment my attention 
was wandering. Yes, go on telling me about poor Mrs. 
Chapman. I remember all about it. But I belong 
here. I know now, quite well, that I never belonged 
there. It was not my land. This " — ^her eyes were 
fixed wistfully upon where the distance hid the Magic 
Pool — ^^ this is my land." 

Lionel was much surprised, and said so. He thought 
their country out West was far finer. He enlarged 
upon the theme, ignorant of the harm he did his own 
cause, with every word he said. By the end of the ride 
Vernon was weary of him. She wondered why they 
had been such friends ; for she knew now that no deeps 
in him made response to the deeps in her. 

She guided him to the cottage where Father Conroy 
dwelt, and, having ascertained that he would be out of 
church in a minute or two, left Lionel there, and rode 
off to Evelyn. But outside the Mission she waited a 
moment, propping the bicycle against the corrugated 
iron wall, and slipped inside the curtain, to the haven 
of the spirit within. 

Evensong was just over, and as she knelt, the familiar 
words fell upon her ear, as always in this place, with 
new meaning. 

"Fulfil, now, O Lord, the desires and petitions of 
Thy servants as may be most expedient for them, 
granting us in this world knowledge of Thy Truth, 
and in the world to come life everlasting." 

Two things we must not miss — ^knowledge of God 
here, and the life of the world to come. But love, and 
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personal human happiness, one might miss. They are 
not essential. Vernon pondered on the thought while 
the service concluded and Mr. Conroy disrobed. When 
he came out, she was waiting for him. 

*^ Lionel Gladwyn wants to see you. He is waiting 
at the Vicarage," she told him. 

He was a good deal surprised, but went off at once 
to see this unexpected visitor. 

And, like Mrs. Bardsley, his first impression upon 
meeting Gladwyn was that this man would be difficult 
for a girl to resist. He was by no means surprised 
when the primary object of the visit turned out to be 
to attack him for his teaching about divorce. 
What right had he, indignantly demanded Lionel, 
to override the law of the land — ^to bind grievous 
burdens and lay them on men's shoulders, forcing them 
to sin.'^ 

" You must remember," said the priest quietly, ** that 
the law of Christian marriage was made and exists for 
Christians." 

" Then you can't make it the law of the land." 

" Likewise, the law of the land cannot alter the duty 
of Christians." 

" That's absurd." 

" Think one moment, Mr. Gladwyn, of the tendency 
of the present day. If you are anything of a student 
of sociology, you will know that, in the opinion of 
some good authorities it is the fact of the struggle 
for existence which has, in the course of evolution, 
produced monogamy. The parents unite for the de- 
fence of the young. Wherever this struggle for sur- 
vival is diminished, by artificial interference with 
natural law — ^by the prevalence of a state of wide- 
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spread security and prosperity — there you will find 
a tendency to more freedom of sexual intercourse — 
in the long run to polygamy — ^manifesting itself. This 
is actually in process of happening in the United 
States, where there are at present numerous women 
with two, or even three, living husbands; and there 
are cases where, after divorcing one of these, the wife 
has returned to him, having in the interval lived with 
another man who, at the time of her return to the 
first, is still alive. From this state of things to per- 
mission to a man or woman to live with two or three 
at the same time, would be no change of kind, but 
merely of degree. The tendency is already in that di- 
rection. Now, suppose that our legislature, as is by 
no means impossible, nor even wildly unlikely, should 
follow in America's footsteps, and pass a bill to legalize 
polygamy, do you seriously tell me that this bill would 
override Christian morality? " 

" No, of course not ; but that's a question of moral- 
ity," said Lionel testily. 

"And, outside the Church, where do you find your 
absolute standard of morality, Mr. Gladwyn.^ " 

" Why, everybody agrees " 

"Do they? But if they did, universal consent is 
an argument, but it is not a law. People consent, in 
one age, to a thing which in another age they would 
reprobate. Christianity alone holds fixed principles, 
and its authority remains through all the shifting mo- 
rality of the ages. It demands of its members adher- 
ence to certain fundamental laws, even when such ad- 
herence involves personal hardship. Such hardship is 
to be undergone for the good of the community, because 
the principle of the indissolubility of marriage is vi- 
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tally necessary, like all other Christian laws, to the so- 
cial welfare of the Church." 

^^ Then you think that for me to remain, wifeless, 
and eating my heart out for Vernon, is for the good, of 
the community?" 

*' It certainly would be, were you enduring such a 
state of things because you felt it was for the greater 
glory of God that you should so suffer. But many 
other considerations intervene. You are probably be- 
ing punished now for your own fault in the past." 

As he expected, Lionel fired up at this. Whatever 
was true, tKat was not. He was the innocent party, 
he was blameless. The woman, as in Eden, was the 
sole aggressor. Father Conroy then said to him much 
that he had before said to Vernon. He pointed out 
how un-Christian had been Lionel's own view of mar- 
riage — in how wrong a spirit he had originally entered 
into its responsibilities — ^in how cowardly a fashion he 
and his wife had evaded its natural obligations. It was 
a new point of view to Gladwyn, and he listened in deep 
surprise that there was actually something to be said 
for a position which he had taken for granted was un- 
tenable. 

" Then, should I find my wife," he said at last, " you 
really think that I have a duty towards her? " 

** Certainly I do. She is your wife, and always wiD 
be." 

" And where does Trent come in.^ " 

** Trent? " echoed Mr. Conroy, bewildered. 

Lionel faced him. " I saw my wife this aftemooD) 
in Mrs. Bardsley's drawing-room." 

Overwhelming surprise bereft the Father of speech. 
He stood staring V\V)^ dc^aXftd. ^-^^^^ '''-^t^. Trent! 
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Yqur wife ! " was all that he could say His mind was 
away, with Jem — ^his much-loved, miserable Jem, and 
in his heart he was ejaculating, "Thank God!" as he 
thought of the peril escaped. 

" Well,** said Lionel triumphantly, when he had al- 
lowed time enough for his news to sink in, " what do 
you think of that — eh? She looks like a penitent, 
doesn't she? " 

" She looks," was the reply, " like a most unhappy 
woman." 

"Unhappy?" 

" I should put it more strongly : despairing." 

Gladwyn stared for a moment. " Have you had 
much to do with her? ". 

" Very little. But I saw her, a week or two ago, at 
a picnic; and her face has dwelt in my mind ever since. 
If ever I looked upon a woman who had tasted the full 
bitterness of the consequences of her sin, I should say 
that she is that woman. You see-^— «he is very proud." 

" That's true : always was," corroborated Laura's 
husband. 

" That being so, the one wrong step taken committed 
her finally. Having deserted and betrayed you, there 
was, from her point of view, no turning back. She 
would not sue to the man she had injured when the 
scoundrel who had taken all and given nothing, left 
her to bear the whole result of their joint sin. A lower 
woman, a woman with a meaner soul, would have ut- 
tered some cry for pity. Her courage and her pride 
bade her suffer alone." 

Lionel grew red with resentment. " What would you 
have had me do? " he cried. " You speak t1\TQ>aL^- 
out as if I irere to blame." 
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So you were. You should have followed her 
across the world and done your utmost to bring 
her back.'* 

** She would not have come.'* 

^^ You did not try. And she has waded for years 
through the pitiful mire of existence without self- 
respect. Do you not owe her some reparation?" 

" Then you have the face to sit there and suggest 
that I should go away and hold my tongue, and sur- 
render my own hopes, and all that I have to look 
forward to? Leave her to the enjoyment of every 
luxury with this wretched man whom she has befooled, 
while I? — can't you see how I have suffered? Is it 
nothing to you, all these years of enforced widowerhood 
that I have undergone in the prime of life, just when I 
am in my full strength? " 

** You mistake me," said the Father quietly. ** I by 
no means counsel you to leave her in her present life. 
On the contrary, I am quite sure that it is your duty 
to persuade her to quit it." 

** To take her back, perhaps ? " said Gladwyn, with 
a sneer. The other man met his eyes with a clear 
steadiness, before which his own fell, he hardly knew 
why. 

"This is a hard saying. Who can hear it?" said 
the gentle voice. 

** Even if she would come away, which seems to me 
almost out of the question," muttered Gladwyn, in 
choked tones, " do you realize that you are condemn- 
ing me to a life of misery with a wife who could be no 
wife?" 

" I think that any sort of life together would be im- 
possible to you both now. But I am convinced that 
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you should offer her the chance to escape from her 
present bondage and to live honestly for the future." 

" Divorce her, and let the beast marry her ! " cried 
Lionel, bringing down his clenched fist upon the table. 

" If you do that you endanger your own soul and 
hers." 

" That is the way with you priests. You preach an 
impossible life, a type of existence only practicable for 
monks and nuns," violently. 

^^ But whatever is possible for me is possible for you. 
You have the same sources of strength that I have. 
You are a baptized Christian, however much you may 
have tried tp deny it since." 

^^ Oh, that's all very fine ! But does the average man 
do the sort of thing you are trying to make me do? " 

" Certainly he does, and far more frequently than 
you have any idea of. Thank God the. world is full of 
souls who haye learned, or are learning, the meaning 
of sacrifice. They don't write to the Daily Mail about 
their spiritual experiences, so we don't hear much of 
them. But they exist for all that." 

" Sacrifice ! Renounce ! Give up ! Is that all the 
comfort you have to offer? " 

*^ By no means. But it is my message to you to-day. 
Do this thing' if you can compel your will to it. Your 
mercy will make that wretched woman believe in the 
possibility of God's. And there is more. There is a 
thing which, in all honesty, I think I ought to tell you. 
Whether or no you divorce your wife. Miss Wilmot 
will never marry you." 

Lionel sprang to his feet. " Ah ! that is where you 
are mistaken ! " he cried impetuously. " She may have 
told you that " 
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^* I do not go by anything that she has told me." 
** What do you go by ? " 

** My own personal observation. Even if your wife 
were dead she would not marry you." 

" If you were not a priest, I would ask you to bet 
on it," said the other, with a half laugh. " You don't 
know what a man can do with a girl! She may have 
been well primed up by a priest, she may have had all 
her natural instincts carefully restrained, but her re- 
sistance goes down before a love like mine." 

** Hers will not. Because it is her natural instincts 
which are against you." 

Lionel stood very still for a minute. *^ She told me 
that there was nobody else," he said tremulously. There 
was no reply. 

" I suppose you think there is some one else? " 
" I give you ipy opinion. I withhold my reasons." 
There was a silence in the room. Gladwyn walked 
to the window and stared forth unseeing. 

" Will you tell me one thing," asked Father Conroy. 
" Have you mentioned your meeting with your wife? " 
" Not to a soul." 

** That is much to your credit. You did not tell 
Mrs. Bardsley? " 

"No. You see, I left them together — Laura and 
Mrs. Bardsley — and went up to my room. Had I 
spoken at once, the moment after seeing her, I don't 
think I could have helped blurting it out. But, by 
the time she was gone, I had had time to think: and 
the case seemed too serious for hasty action." 

" Quite so. Now make me a promise. Give me 
your word to take no action for four and twenty hours 
from now. Come to me again to-morrow afternoon^ 
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having thought things out honestly with yoursdf. And 
in the meantime say nothing to anybody. If you tell 
Mrs. Bardsley that you wish to see me again, I am sure 
that she will welcome a slight extension of your visit. 
And during those hours refrain from distressing Miss 
Wilmot. Let her see that you respect her scruples, 
even if you cannot agree with them." 

Lionel considered. He longed to be up and doing. 
But delay gave him more time in the society of, or, at 
least, in the same house as the beloved. After some 
hei^itation he promised. 

They went out together to the gate in the lovely 
summer evening. 

As they stood there, a dog-cart, with a spanking 
horse, drove up, and stopped at the gate of the 
Fletcher cottage, just up the road. A small boy in 
livery sprang down and ran to the horse's head, and the 
huge lumbering form of Dan Trent was seen to descend. 

" That is Trent,'' said Father Conroy. 

" That? " Gladwyn took a step forward. He 
gazed upon the inflamed face, the brutalized expression, 
the shambling gait. He thought of Laura as she had 
been when he married her — of her daintiness, her 
fastidious nicety, her dislike to anything coarse or 
Vulgar. He shuddered from head to foot. 
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" Up from Earth's Centre through the Seventh Gate 
I rose, and on the Throne of Saturn sate. 
And many knots unravel*d by the road; 
But not the Knot of Human Death and Fate. 

"There was a Door to which I found no key: 
There was a Veil past which I could not see: 
Some little talk awhile of ME and THEE 
There seemed— and then no more of THEE and ME." 

Omab KhattJLm. 

Thkoughout that evening Lionel continued in a 
charming mood. One of his accomplishments was to 
play the piano, and thus he greatly delighted Mrs. 
Bardsley. She found him more and more pleasing as 
the hours wore on. Presently she broached the subject 
of Jem^s idea of going abroad, and began to ask ques- 
tions about Golden Ridge. This was talk in which 
Vernon could join, and together they described the 
country, the people, the conditions of life. At about 
half-past nine Miles Umfraville came in for a few min- 
utes. He had wanted to see Jem about the final ar- 
rangements for the Flower Show and was vexed to 
find that he was away. He greeted Mr. Gladwyn with 
his usually easy cordiality and sat down by Vernon 
talking to her of her exhibits with a charming air of 
friendship and intimacy which her jealous suitor was 
quick to notice. 

Sir Miles Umfraville. No doubt it was this that 

Father Conroy had in mind. A baronet — joung, 

S28 
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eligible, quite tolerably good-looking! Anguish seized 
upon him. The thing was evidently as yet in its earlier 
stages. But he knew well enough that, long before 
she knows herself to be definitely in love with one man, 
a girl will refuse others instinctively. And that was 
exactly what the Father had said : " Her natural in- 
stincts are against you." 

Miles, who came for a few minutes, stayed an hour 
and a half: and it is true to say that every minute of 
that hour and a half was torture to poor Lionel. 

The courtesy with which the baronet took leave of 
him, and invited him to the Flower Show, should he still 
be at Carronlea the following afternoon, was to him 
like bitter irony. The hopes that had been so high 
as he rode to Wishfield were now broken and trailing in 
the dust. 

He went to bed, but not to rest. All night ,long he 
never slept. 

And, to his own astonishment, his thoughts were 
not of Vernon, but of Laura. Memory awoke, as if to 
be revenged upon him for the years that she had slum- 
bered. Perhaps it was the return to England, and 
English ways, which had wrenched back his mind to the 
earlier days, when he and she had lived so gayly, so 
utterly without thought for the morrow. 

He thought of her sitting before her toilet-table, in 
their London flat — the profusion of silver brushes and 
bottles, the maid combing out the long lustrous pale 
red hair: of one evening in particular, when he had 
been jealous — quite keenly jealous — for a brief few 
days. He saw himself kneeling at her feet, his arms 
about her, his face hidden in the white laces and blue 
ribboned tuckers of her breast, telling her how much 
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Vernon, too, looked as if her night's rest had not 
been good. 

Her eyes were unquiet, though her manner was 
passive. 

How lovely she had looked last night ! For the first 
time he had seen her in an evening gown, and the com- 
bined grace and vigor of her shape had filled him with 
admiration. 

To his unbounded astonishment a letter lay upon 
his breakfast plate. Or, rather, one of those bluish 
double cards with adhesive edges, which they sell at 
the post-ofi&ce. It had been addressed with a lead pen- 
cil, so the handwriting did not immediately enlighten 
him. He opened it forthwith at table, Mrs. Bardsley 
and Vernon both present. Inside was writing: 

^^ Leo ! Leo ! I have seen you again, and the pain 
was too awful to be repeated. So good-bye. 

" I did really love you as much as lies in me to love 
anybody; and three days after I left you I repented 
from the bottom of my soul. Since then I have gone 
through deep waters. I have loathed my life, but up 
to now I have been too great a coward to leave it. 
Now I am too great a coward to keep it any longer. 

"Good-bye, then. I only ask you one mercy. I 
give you your freedom — give me this in exchange. If 
it can be managed, shield my name from infamy. Let 
me be buried as the wife of the man from whose hands 
I am now escaping. 

•* I suppose that Vernon will have to know that the 
obstacle is removed. But will you keep it from every- 
body else? 

" Leo ! I ask it for the sake of what was once— of 
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what to me has never really ceased all the time. Ah, 
if we could have back the years that the locust has 
eaten ! Lord have mercy upon us. 

"Good-bye. L." 

He was a strong man, but, for the moment, as his 
eyes took in the significance of words which as yet 
hardly reached his mind, he felt as though he was near 
fainting. The perspiration broke out upon his fore- 
head, his breath came quick and short. Vernon had 
her back to him, being in the act of setting a saucer 
of milk for her kittens upon the terrace outside the 
window. Mrs. Bardsley was carefully and capably 
pouring out coffee, her eyes intent upon her business. 

" Come, Mr. Gladwyn,'' said she, breaking into a 
pause which was for him filled with a whirl of horror, 
** go to the sideboard and see what there is to eat. 
Help yourself and help us. Vernon, come in, and leave 
those pampered animals alone.'* 

Lionel rose unsteadily. He moved towards the win- 
dow with an instinctive desire for air. Thoughts were 
thronging too quickly, he could not seize them as they 
flew past. Must he mount and ride — gallop to Bar- 
row End to prevent tragedy? That was the first over- 
mastering thought, and afterwards he was thankful 
to remember that it was so — that his instinct, before 
his mind began to work, had urged him to Laura's 
rescue. The morning air, floating towards him, 
checked the reeling faintness. And he knew with con- 
viction that he was too late. She would not have writ- 
ten to him in time for him to interfere with her resolu- 
tion. She was dead, he knew it: he felt as if he could 
even fix the moment of her passing — the moment wher 
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he had turned in the moonlight, seen her standing there 
. . • and repulsed her. 

He stood trembling, shaking from head to foot. 
One of the kittens had escaped, and, with tail erect, 
like a banner of rebellion, was flying along the terrace 
with Vernon in pursuit. It gave him a moment. A 
moment in which he recalled Laura's one petition. He 
was not to tell. Nobody was to know. But, if he 
spoke, if he said one word, even if he told who was the 
writer of the letter, the secret would be abroad. 

But this was awful — horrible! ! 

Was he to sit down and eat his breakfast, and talk 
and be as usual, when Laura lay dead? Was he to 
stand by quietly and take no notice, and let the world 
go on, safe himself, and freed — freed by this awful 
sacrifice? 

Dare he profess himself suddenly ill and leave the 
room? Should he do so, would they connect the action 
with the letter just received? Vernon knew that he 
had no English correspondents. She could hardly fail 
to trace some connection. He had a moment ago pro- 
fessed that he had not felt so well for months as he did 
that morning. 

And he was free. 

All unconsciously, Vernon had said yesterday, "If 
your wife were dead ..." 

. . . But was she? How was he to know? Some- 
thing might have happened to prevent the execution 
of her design. If he rode off at once might he not 
arrive in time? 

He felt his force giving way. A chair was near and 
he dropped into it. Vernon stepping in from the 
garden saw his ghastly face, and exclaimed in dismay: 
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" Lionel, you are ill ! Auntie, look at him ! " 
Mrs. Bardsley turned round, saw the ashen face, and 
rose from her chair. 

He spoke with difSculty. ** I beg your pardon. A 
very sudden f aintness. I shall be all right. May I go 
to my room?" 

The illness was so apparent that they sought no 
reason for it. They let him go upstairs, and sent a 
maid to see if he would have brandy or sal volatile. 
He declined both, locked himself in, fell prone upon 
the sofa, his face hidden in his arms, and fought for 
control. 

He had to fight to stifle down the mad, detestable 
joy that rushed, not to be checked upon his heart. 
Free ! Free ! 
And at this cost ! 

And how to live through the hours until he knew that 
it was so? 

" Good God ! I must be a devil ! " he cried, sitting 
up and wincing from his own ghastly face in the ward- 
robe mirror. 

Opening the letter he re-read it word by word. Oh, 
if he had but shown mercy! If he could assure him- 
self that he had resolved, during the hours of the night, 
to rescue her as the priest advised. If he had gone 
straight to her house last night and avowed himself 
her husband and taken her away. Or if he could even 
feel that such had been his determination. But it had 
not. He knew that he had awaked this morning more 
than ever resolved upon the pursuit of Vernon. 

There was but one thing to be done, and that was 
to seek Father Conroy at once. He must show the 
letter, and ask advice. In face of that piteous appeal 
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he loved her. And then he thought of the man whom 
he had seen descend that day from the dog-cart. And 
again he was taken with that strong shuddering which 
was ahnost nausea. 

Violently he told himself that it was nothing to him. 
His only course was to be rid of her, his only mistake, 
that he had not set the law in motion at once. Per- 
haps she could have made Martin marry her in the 
earlier stages of his infatuation. Now, as things were, 
the poison of that preposterous notion of the priest's — 
that he was responsible for her — ^that he was to blame — 
that he ought to help — ^would keep on circulating in 
his mind, deprived him of rest, worked him up into a 
fever of negation, of utter repudiation of any such 
fantastic claims. 

"" She is nothing to me, nothing to me,'* he kept on 
assuring himself, ^^ she broke her oath, that absolves 
me from mine. Not all the priest-craft in the world 
can make me think otherwise. What! I, in my prime, 
devote my life to such a woman ! 

" I trusted her ! I gave her my honor to keep, and 
she lost it! That acquits me — acquits me before any 
tribunal, God's or man's ! " he urged, to his own 
heart. . . . 

And in fancy he saw her stand, as to-day she had 
stood, with that worn face and dilated eyes, perfume 
floating from her, every fold of her rich garments care- 
fully disposed upon her slender frame. The catlike 
expression which, as a girl had been so slight, so charm- 
ing, just an upward curve of lips, a pointing of dainty 
chin, was now prominent, wholly feline. But behind it, 
since Father Conroy's words, he saw lurking the 
despair, the hopelessness. 
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The vision stood so plainly in his mind's eye that it 
was almost as if he saw it. He had been pacing the 
floor in the moonlight, to and fro, to and fro; and as 
he turned to face the door he had the - hallucination 
that he actually beheld her there, just as he had seen 
her, but with a difference that sent a cold thrill of 
nerves down his spine. He thought that her arms were 
outstretched towards himself. 

So strong was the illusion that he had to choke back 
a scream of horror. He thrust out his own arms in 
vehement repulsion — ^he found himself staggering, 
grasping at some furniture for support. . . . 

It was nothing. Of course it was nothing. He 
passed his hand over his eyes and nobody was there. 
But the moonlight had become a terror: and he lighted 
all the candles he could find and spent the rest of the 
night sitting up in a chair, forcing himself to read the 
pages of a book, but with all his attention fixed upon 
the problem before him. 

When the dawn had fully broken he lay down at 
last. And now sleep came to him. He woke weary 
and imrefreshed with the contest still undecided in his 
mind. He was as firmly determined aS ever in the 
justice of his own case. But during the night his wife 
seemed, in some occult way, to have come nearer, to 
have grown into a personality instead of a mere ab- 
straction as she had been during all these years. 

And it made a difference. 

His brains and nerves felt numb after the nocturnal 
struggle, and his mind turned with aversion from the 
thoughts that had racked it. He came down to break- 
fast to find a sultry morning with heavy purple clouds 
threatening thunder. 
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what to me has never really ceased all the time. Ah, 
if we could have back the years that the locust has 
eaten ! Lord have mercy upon us. 

"Good-bye. L.' 



99 



He was a strong man, but, for the moment, as his 
eyes took in the significance of words which as yet 
hardly reached his mind, he felt as though he was near 
fainting. The perspiration broke out upon his fore- 
head, his breath came quick and short. Vernon had 
her back to him, being in the act of setting a saucer 
of milk for her kittens upon the terrace outside the 
window. Mrs. Bardsley was carefully and capably 
pouring out coffee, her eyes intent upon her business. 

" Come, Mr. Gladwyn,*' said she, breaking into a 
pause which was for him filled with a whirl of horror, 
" go to the sideboard and see what there is to eat. 
Help yourself and help us. Vernon, come in, and leave 
those pampered animals alone." 

Lionel rose unsteadily. He moved towards the win- 
dow with an instinctive desire for air. Thoughts were 
thronging too quickly, he could not seize them as they 
flew past. Must he mount and ride — ^gallop to Bar- 
row End to prevent tragedy? That was the first over- 
mastering thought, and afterwards he was thankful 
to remember that it was so — ^that his instinct, before 
his mind began to work, had urged him to Laura's 
rescue. The morning air, floating towards him, 
checked the reeling faintness. And he knew with con- 
viction that he was too late. She would not have writ- 
ten to him in time for him to interfere with her resolu- 
tion. She was dead, he knew it: he felt as if he could 
even fix the moment of her passing — the moment when 
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he had turned in the moonlight, seen her standing there 
. . . and repulsed her. 

He stood trembling, shaking from head to foot. 
One of the kittens had escaped, and, with tail erect, 
like a banner of rebellion, was flying along the terrace 
with Vernon in pursuit. It gave him a moment. A 
moment in which he recalled Laura's one petition. He 
was not to tell. Nobody was to know. But, if he 
spoke, if he said one word, even if he told who was the 
writer of the letter, the secret would be abroad. 
But this was awful — horrible! ! 
Was he to sit down and eat his breakfast, and talk 
and be as usual, when Laura lay dead.^ Was he to 
stand by quietly and take no notice, and let the world 
go on, safe himself, and freed — freed by this awful 
sacrifice? 

Dare he profess himself suddenly ill and leave the 
room? Should he do so, would they connect the action 
with the letter just received? Vernon knew that he 
had no English correspondents. She could hardly fafl 
to trace some connection. He' had a moment ago pro- 
fessed that he had not felt so well for months as he did 
that morning. 
And he was free. 

All unconsciously, Vernon had said yesterday, "If 
your wife were dead . . . '' 

. . . But was she? How was he to know? Some- 
thing might have happened to prevent the execution 
of her design. If he rode off at once might he not 
arrive in time? 

He felt his force giving way. A chair was near and 
he dropped into it. Vernon stepping in from the 
garden saw his ghastly face, and exclaimed in dismay: 
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" Lionel, you are ill ! Auntie, look at him ! " 
Mrs. Bardsley turned round, saw the ashen face, and 
rose from her chair. 

He spoke with difficulty. ** I beg your pardon. A 
very sudden faintness. I shall be all right. May I go 
to my room? " 

The illness was so apparent that they sought no 
reason for it. They let him go upstairs, and sent a 
maid to see if he would have brandy or sal volatile. 
He declined both, locked himself in, fell prone upon 
the sofa, his face hidden in his arms, and fought for 
control. 

He had to fight to stifle down the mad, detestable 
joy that rushed, not to be checked upon his heart. 
Free ! Free ! 

And at this cost ! 

And how to live through the hours until he knew that 
it was so? 

" Good God ! I must be a devil ! " he cried, sitting 
up and wincing from his own ghastly face in the ward* 
robe mirror. 

Opening the letter he re-read it word by word. Oh, 
if he had but shown mercy! If he could assure him- 
self that he had resolved, during the hours of the night, 
to rescue her as the priest advised. If he had gone 
straight to her house last night and avowed himself 
her husband and taken her away. Or if he could even 
feel that such had been his determination. But it had 
not. He knew that he had awaked this morning more 
than ever resolved upon the pursuit of Vernon. 

There was but one thing to be done, and that was 
to seek Father Conroy at once. He must show the 
letter, and ask advice. In face of that piteous appeal 
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from one who was, perhaps, at that moment a dead 
woman, he dared not go himself to Barrow End. 

He said no word to either of the ladies, he did not 
even think of his waiting breakfast. He went down 
to the stables, asked the man to give him the bicycle 
he rode yesterday, and set off at once, riding as fast as 
he could. 

Vernon and Aunt Emma finished their breakfast, 
then sent a maid up to Lionel's room to inquire. 

She returned with the news that Mr. Gladwyn was 
not in his room. They sought him in the garden, and 
then they heard that he had gone out with a bicycle. 

This was a little bewildering. They knew that he 
had the intention of going to Wishfield again that 
afternoon, but that he should seem so ill and go off so 
suddenly required explanation, until the stableman 
said that he thought the gentleman had gone to the 
doctor's. He asked where the nearest doctor lived. 
Vernon thought of Evelyn and her story. Suppose 
that Lionel turned out to be secretly and seriously ill? 
Was she capable of the devotion which Evelyn had 
showed to Cecil .'^ By no means. She did not love 
Lionel. She knew this now with increasing clarity. 
Would she ever love him.'^ She had heard of such a 
thing as growing to love a person better. But she 
could not imagine the increasing distaste for his so- 
ciety which she experienced as merging into anything 
like what Evelyn felt for Cecil. 

The morning wore on, and he did not return. Lunch- 
time came, and he had not appeared. That afternoon 
was the Flower Show at Ponthewel; and they were 
obliged to start at half-past two, as they were to pick 
up Jem at the station. 
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The day was very fine, the air full of the sweetness 
of hay-fields. Vernon had been a good deal interested 
during the past fortnight in the arrival from London 
of a new gown for her appearance that day. It was, 
she could not help thinking, a success, as also the hat 
that went with it. 

When Mrs. Bardsley came down into the hall and 
saw her waiting there, her heart overflowed with pride 
in her. She wished that she saw some way out for 
her from her present difficulties. She wished that her 
own spirits were not weighed to earth by the terror 
of Jem's departure, and the apprehension of his dis- 
grace. Joy and sorrow, love and pride jostled each 
other in her heart. She left word that, should Mr. 
Gladwyn return, he was to be driven to the Flower 
Show, and informed that they were sorry to be obliged 
to start without him, but they had to keep their ap- 
pointment at the station. 

Vernon was wholly glad that Lionel was not with 
them, as she knew how much his presence would have 
affected Jem's temper. As they drove along she was 
conscious of feeling more cheerful than since Jem left 
the previous day. She was very doubtful as to how 
he would meet her, since they had not parted very 
amicably. But she determined to be as sweet as she 
could to him, and to bear his crossness patiently, since 
it must be hard for him to be good-tempered always, 
if his heart was full of anxiety about Selma. In all 
probability he knew of the noxious rumor which was 
prevalent. She wished that she were a man, and not a 
girl, so that she could, without impropriety, assure him 
of her own scorn of such a tale against him. 

Up at the tiny railway station all was very peaceful. 
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The single line of rails flashed in the afternoon sun- 
shine. The station master came out, touching his cap, 
to ask if he should put some cases of stores which 
had arrived into the carriage, or wait for the cart. 
He remained to chat a moment, and to remark that a 
good many would be coming in by this train for the 
Flower Show. 

Then the train appeared, curving itself softly, 
slowly, round the cutting, as if no such thing as haste 
were dreamed of in the world. Vernon thought it odd 
that her heart should beat uncomfortably. 

Now the engine was at rest, sighing a little, and 
the carriages let forth a number of summer toilettes 
and a good many broad backs in rough tweed. Pres- 
ently Jem came sauntering out, with his bag carried 
by a porter who had known him from childhood. He 
had evidently been ,told that his party was awaiting 
him, and he did not look pleased. 

His eye scanned the carriage hastily, and there was 
perhaps a slight lifting of his gloom as he saw that 
only the two ladies were there. 

He greeted them with a lift of his hat, and remarked 
that he had better get on the box on account of their 
furbelows. This, with an eye on Vernon's white frock. 
Mrs. Bardsley told him not to be foolish, seeing that 
they were driving the pair, and both the men were 
there. He got in accordingly, and they drove oflF. 

"Where's your visitor? " he asked. 

"We don't know," said Mrs. Bardsley. "He 
went off by himself without any breakfast, and 
has not turned up since. We have left word 
for him to come on in the cart if he makes his ap- 
pearance." 
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" What have you done to him? " asked Jem, turning 
to Vernon. 

" Nothing," she replied, the color flaming up into 
her face. ^^ He was quite calm and amiable when he 
went to bed last night. But he turned faint at break- 
fast-time, and went out of the room. I dare say he 
finds the climate here trying after Vancouver." 

** How long is he going to stay? " 

** I thought he was leaving to-day, but he will cer- 
tainly not stay after to-morrow," said Vernon hur- 
riedly, before her aunt could reply. 

" And what have you done in town, Jem? " inquired 
his aunt. 

He proceeded to tell her. Vernon sat silent, but 
stole a look at him now and again. He was not look- 
ing well. She thought him paler and thinner than he 
had been when she knew him first: his eyes seemed 
larger and deeper, and they had shadows under them. 
These details improved his appearance. Had he really 
fined down in these few months, or was it her fancy, 
just because she was accustomed to his face? She used 
to think the expression of his month so forbidding. 
Now, either it had changed, or she had. It was rather 
a fine mouth, though not a small one by any means. 

" I don't mind him a bit now," she thought. " I do 
wish that he could get used to me." 

" What a crowd ! " remarked he with some impa- 
tience, as they approached Ponthewel. 

" Yes : everybody will be here — even the Trents, I 
suppose," said Mrs. Bardsley with a half-pitying smile. 

There were tents in the Park for the exhibits, but 
when they came out from the house into the garden 
it seemed as if all the visitors were assembled upon the 
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lawn in a large crowd, broken into small groups, all 
busily discussing something. 

It was not long before Miss Tarlton had discovered 
them, and hastened to be their informer. ** Oh, my 
dear Mrs. Bardsley, have you heard .'^ Do you know? 
Such a shocking thing ! " 

" We do not know of any shocking thing, I am 
thankful to say," replied Aunt Emma, her mind flying 
piteously to Jem's peccadilloes. 

Vernon, who was walking behind her aunt at Jem's 
side, turned to him. " Don't let us wait to hear her 
nasty talk," she said in an undertone ; " let us go to 
the tents and see things before the crowd flows in." 

He stared. "Would you like to?" he asked, in 
such surprise that she hastily replied — 

" Oh, not if you would rather not, of pourse ! " 

And as the words left her lips, the sound of what Miss 
Tarlton was saying suddenly made her pause and turn 
pale. 

" Oh yes, there is no doubt of it. Mrs. Trent is 
dead. The doctor was fetched about nine o'clock this 
morning, and said she had been gone several hours. 
An overdose of some opiate ; they don't appear to have 
discovered what it was. Poor soul, it seems she had 
suffered from insomnia." 

" Why yes, she told me so, only yesterday," cried 
Mrs. Bardsley. " She complained that it was growing 
intolerable, and said she was trying every remedy she 
could think' of. I warned her against taking drugs 
without a doctor's advice." 

" Well, it seems that she drove in her car to Yeo- 
minster, and visited a chemist's shop Then she re- 
turned home, passed the evening quietly, her husband 
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being out, and retired to bed at her usual time, perhaps 
a little early. Mr. Trent came in about half-past 
twelve, and seeing her to all appearance very sound 
asleep, did not disturb her, but went into his own room, 
adjoining hers. When her maid brought her morning 
tea, she was fast asleep; they seem to have thought 
nothing of that. But when she was still lying there, in 
the same position, half-an-hour later, her husband tried 
to rouse her ; and they found that she was dead." 

Mrs. Bardsley was deeply shocked. She remembered 
that she had given her visitor a cool welcome the day 
before; and she recalled a certain haggard misery in 
the woman's eyes, which had returned to her mental 
vision several times during the evening. Vernon and 
Jem led her to a chair, and Sophia sat down beside her, 
her starved mind feeding with avidity upon the un- 
wonted sensation. 

" And so you actually saw her yesterday ! I should 
think you are probably the last person who had any 
talk with her! Did she strike you as looking ill? " 

" She did not look well, certainly ; and I thought 
her depressed, too« as is only natural if one suffers 
from insomnia — ^nothing so wearing to health and 
spirits. She did not stay long.'* 

" No ; she went straight on to Yeominster and back, 
and bought this stuff. The police are gone already 
to find out what she bought, and the chauffeur with 
them, to point out the shop." 

'* There is no suggestion — ^no suspicion— of suicide, 
is there? " asked Mrs. Bardsley anxiously. 

" Oh, none at all. It was to all appearance quite 
unpremeditated. She left everything just as she ex- 
pected to put it on next day, she had her usual book 
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beside, her bed, and her reading-lamp. She had 
ordered the car to drive her here to-day, and spoke 
to her chauffeur of having been unpunctual once or 
twice, saying she did not wish to arrive late to-day. 
Had she meant to kill herself, she would have left some 
sort of note of farewell, one supposes, for her husband, 
or have burned her correspondence, or something of 
that kind. But so far as one knows, there was no rea- 
son at all why she should kill herself. It seems a clear 
case of death by misadventure.*' 

The terrible news was the one subject of discussion. 
The whole neighborhood buzzed with it. Every one 
bestowed upon Laura, dead, the sympathy which they 
had so coldly withheld from her living. Since she 
could never trouble them again, they could afford to 
think of her kindly. The deepest pity was expressed 
for her husband, who had no doubt been devoted to 
her. He was said to be ^^ carrying on like a mad- 
man.'* 

'* Poor chap ! he's a brute, of course, but honest, 
as dealers go. I would as soon buy a horse of him 
as of any man I know," remarked Lord Bunbury to 
Jem, as they strolled together through the exhibits. 
^^ He made a fool of himself over this woman, and I 
fancy she led him a life of it. But you mark my 
words: this loss'll break him down. He's an older 
man than you think, for all he's such a strong one; 
and he won't get over this." 

Jem thought it very likely. He was quite stupefied 
by the news. To his idea, there was little doubt that 
Laura's death had been intentional. It was easy to 
see that she would wish to conceal the fact. But, 
some months ago, when he was in her confidence, he 
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had gained an insight into the state of affairs at Bar- 
row End; and, though one could not have anticipated 
this end, one could not feel it unlikely. 

His mind was plunged in dark labyrinths of gloomy 
reminiscence and disturbing thought ; and he came back 
to the present with a start, upon hearing that his lord- 
ship was making some kind of proposition to him. 

When he grasped the nature of it, he wias so sur- 
prised that he had no word to say. Lord Bun was 
offering him the agency of his Scottish property at 
Dunglen. It was a good appointment, and his lord- 
ship remarked that, as they lived there themselves for 
a great part of the year, it would be pleasant to have 
an agent of their own class, who could be an intimate 
friend of the family. He went on to say that he had 
heard it pretty broadly hinted in the neighborhood that 
Jem's anxiety to leave Carronlea was caused by a little 
complication at Wishfield, for which he was responsible. 
He did not want to be thought lax, but it seemed to 
him people were too strait-laced in these matters. He 
heard that Jem had made proper provision, and as far 
as he was concerned, there was an end. But it seemed 
a sensible thing to leave the neighborhood. 

Jem was almost suffocated with surprise and rage. 
He stopped, turned upon the poor old lord, and ad- 
dressed him with a tone and manner which struck ter- 
ror into his heart. He first of all insisted upon his 
speaking out plainly — ^upon his saying exactly what he 
meant, and furnishing the name of his informant. And, 
when he had heard the accusation, and learned that this 
thing was currently reported of him by those whom he 
had called friends, his indignation, his resentment, al- 
most caused him to lose his self-control. 
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He said that this was the very first time he had heard 
of such a story. There was not a word of truth in 
it, and he would track it to its source and not leave 
the neighborhood until he had done so, if it took him 
six months. He defied anybody to bring one single 
shred of evidence against him. He would thank his 
lordship to contradict it wherever he heard it ; that is, 
if he would accept Jem's own solemn affirmation of its 
entire untruth. The old lord was first frightened, then 
apologetic, then almost tearful. He humbly urged 
that he had been told that, for a few months, Jem 
was constantly at Wishfield. Jem replied that this was 
true, and remained so. He went to Wishfield whenever 
he could. Father Conroy was his very good friend, 
and he helped to run the men's club, and in other ways 
worked for the Mission. This was so startlingly new 
a view of Jem's character that his lordship's demorali- 
zation was complete. He subsided into a frame of 
mind almost to be described as abject; and, with pro- 
fuse apologies slipped away, only adding that his offer 
respecting the Scotch agency would remain open, until 
he heard from Mr. Bardsley on the subject. 



CHAPTER XXVni 

PAST ALT, DISHONOR 

'*Make no deep scrutiny 
Into her mutiny. 
Rash and undutiful: 
Past all dishonour 
Death has left on her 
Only the beautiful." 



Thomas Hoop. 



The gates of silence between Jem and Vernon were 
now not only closed, but locked. 

Upon reflection, he could not but think, since the 
slander against him was current, and since she had 
had so much to do with the personages concerned, 
that she must have heard it. He, poor fool, had 
thought that, in dispelling her false ideas respecting 
his feeling for Mrs. Trent, he had knocked down the 
barrier between them. But here was one far deadlier 
and more sinister— one which he could not push, nor 
shake, nor so much as touch upon, with her. 

For a moment, so sore was his need that he had 

thoughts of going to his aunt and appealing to her. 

He was ' sure that she would not have heard anything 

of the kind herself, or that, having heard, she would 

give no credit to such a tale. For she, as he firmly 

believed, knew his secret — knew the feeling for Vernon 

which was consuming him. When he had avowed his 

intention of going away, she had not seemed surprised. 

She had wept, had shown a depth of sympathy which 

had greatly surprised him. She had said that she knew, 

845 
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she guessed, his reason for departure, and could not but 
own that it was natural. 

That being so, he went on to suppose that she might 
have told Vernon of his feelings — ^that the girl also 
knew why he could not remain longer in the same 
house with her. There was nothing to be said — 
nothing to be done. It was one of the dumb tragedies 
of life. His only course, as long as their enforced 
companionship should last, was to see as little of her, 
say as little to her as he could. 

He thought it hard that Gladwyn should have 
turned up before he could escape. His curiosity to 
know what had passed between Vernon and her suitor 
was consuming in its intensity. 

When they reached home, after the Flower Show, 
they were told that Mr. Gladwyn had come in about 
three o'clock, that he had looked and seemed ill, that 
he had packed his things, and gone back to London, 
leaving a note for Miss Wilmot. 

Vernon, who was in a silent, brooding mood, opened 
the note in the hall, both her aunt and Jem standing 
by. 

" What a queer way to behave," was her comment, 
as she broke the seal. It was very brief. **H'm," 
she remarked. ^^He says he has had news of such a 
shattering nature as to make it impossible for him 
to tell me what it is at present. He will write further 
in two or three days from London. Oh well, he has 
gone, and that's a relief!" She let a long sigh ex- 
hale. " I can't forget about Mrs. Trent," she said, 
^^ and it makes me feel wretched, and rather self- 
reproachful. I don't feel at all equal to the effort of 
entertaining a visitor. I am glad there are only just 
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— ourselves." She lifted her head and smiled, the 
tenderest, shyest of smiles, right into Jem's eyes. He 
was looking so intensely at her that he caught it full, 
and had a sensation of sudden glory. Mrs. Bardsley, 
who had found two notes awaiting her, took these in 
her hand and went into the drawing-room. Vernon, 
seeing that they were unheard, hastily crossed the 
space between them, and stood looking wistfully into 
his face, wherein, as it seemed to her, a door had 
rolled back, making intercourse possible between them. 

" I want to say," she murmured hurriedly, " that I 
believe I do know just how you feel about — about that 
poor Mrs. Trent. I — I was so sorry for blundering 
so the other night, after the picnic. But I understand 
better now. I only wanted to tell you that. Don*t be 
angry." 

With which, she whisked up the stairs and disap- 
peared. 

Arrived in her room, she was sensible of a curious 
glow from head to foot, the result of her bold attempt 
to propitiate Jem. It had cost her a real effort. Oh, 
surely he would feel that it had needed courage, and 
be kind to her in response! Might it not be the be* 
ginning of better relations between them? 

She stood motionless in the centre of the floor, her 
lips apart, her mind holding the picture of just Jem's 
eyes as she had met them but now: what was it? Why 
were they so haunting? YtHiy was she filled with a kind 
of exhaustion which yet was ecstasy? 

*^ Now, if only I can put my finger on the last link, 
and truly understand him! . . . Father Conroy said 
he had been misimderstood. Well, at least I can hon- 
estly say that I have tried." 
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She glanced down at Lionel's letter. It was most 
unlike his usual style — ^bald, hasty, disconnected. What 
news could he have heard? She remembered that he 
had received a letter that morning. Why — of course! 
his sudden illness was the result of the news in the let- 
ter. What could it have been.'* 

Oh, she knew, she knew ! The anguish that grasped 
her heart and twisted it told her that she knew. As if 
somebody had brought her the news, she knew that he 
had heard of his wife's death. 

. . . And if he was free, her duty was clear. Put- 
ting behind her all her own desires, she must marry 
him, devote her life to trying to keep her marriage 
vows. She owed this to Jem and to Aunt Emma. If 
she were married to Lionel, Jem would not go away. 

God was demanding this sacrifice at her hands. She 
had been too happy. Life was too much as she wished 
it. She was called upon to surrender — what? 

What hope was it, what desire, which lay right at 
the bottom of her heart, unknown to her until this 
moment? What was the meaning of this solicitude of 
hers for Jem's approval, Jem's friendship? Did any- 
thing, in fact, matter to her, in comparison of this one 
point — of Jem's opinion? 

Horror crept over her. Was it possible that she 
was growing to love a man who had never loved her? 
— not only that, but had openly showed his dislike, 
his disapproval? If this were so, then there was no 
way out but to marry Lionel, and hide from everybody 
the secret of her own humiliation. Yes, she saw it all. 
And it had been going on for quite a long time, un- 
suspected. She had listened for his footstep, her heart 
had quickened at his approach; she had shrieked for 
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him when she hung between life and death upon the 
castle walL 

And she had not known it. 

Forgetting her toilette, forgetting everything in the 
world but this self-revelation, she sat absorbing it, liv- 
ing over again every word that Jem and she had ex- 
changed during the past month, every inflection of his 
voice, each expression of his face; confronting the 
dreadful certainty of her unrequited love. 

The maid entering with hot water at last broke up 
her reverie. She was admonished, unhooked, brushed, 
arrayed, and sent down only a minute or two after the 
sounding of the gong. 

"Where's Jem.?" asked Mrs. Bardsley, as she took 
her seat. " I do wish he would be more punctual." 

" Mr. Bardsley asked me to say, ma'am, that he had 
gone over to Wishfield, and should have some supper 
with Mr. Conroy, and not be back until late." 

Respite for Vernon! Respite! A clear evening in 
which she could sit and contemplate the contents of her 
own heart, and reiterate her duty to herself and her 
aunt and Jem. 

But she could not move in the matter as yet. So 
far, it was but her idea. That actual news received by 
Lionel was a matter of mere guesswork. ^ Until she 
heard again from him she could do nothing. 

Again she passed a sleepless night — she, whose clear 
eyes usually closed as her curly head touched the pil- 
low! Thoughts of these three people — ^Lionel, Jem, 
and. Laura Trent — danced before her brain. 

She came to breakfast with dark purple under- 
linings to those shining eyes. But Mrs. Bardsley her- 
self had passed a most disturbed night, as a result of 
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the terribk news from Barrow End; and thought that 
such a dreadful occurrence in their quiet neighborhood 
was a full excuse for restlessness. 

Vernon passed the whole morning in her own upstairs 
sitting-room. She felt too bruised, too weary of life, 
to wander out into the garden, or even to go and help 
the gardener gloat over their two First and three Sec- 
ond prizes at yesterday's show. 

She had an insane fancy of existing with her breath 
held — of waiting for some decisive happening which 
should pronounce her doom. 

When they again met for lunch, Aunt Emma's ejes 
were almost extinguished with fresh weeping. The 
sight smote Vernon's conscience. She put her own woes 
aside, and gently took the dear woman to task. She 
had no right to make herself ill because of the death of 
that poor Mrs, Trent, who had, very likely, nothing 
particular to live for. 

And then it turned out that this was not the reason 
of the present distress. It was that Jem was gone to 
London, en route for Scotland, to look at Lord Bmi- 
bury's property there, of which he had been offered the 
agency. 

The news went through Vernon's nerves like the flick- 
ering of a sharp blade, making her wince. Her deci- 
sion was being pressed upon her. Something must be 
decided before Jem finally committed himself to de- 
parture. Would her present suspense never end? At 
the present moment she felt as if, all her life, she had 
been waiting to hear from Lionel. 

A new reason to deplore Jem's absence was upon 
them within an hour after lunch. A subpoena ar- 
rived with a polite note from the County Coroner, ask- 
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ing Mrs. Bardsley if she would kindly attend the in- 
quest, next day, as she was the last person, with the ex- 
ception of the servants, who saw Mrs. Trent alive. 

The request threw the poor lady into a state of 
tremor which surprised Vernon. She could not, would 
not, «iter a Court of Law without the protection of 
Jem — ^without Jem to tell her what to say; how did 
she know what she might be entrapped into saying? 

Vernon gently suggested that the big barn at Bar- 
row End was not a Court of Law — ^that Mrs. Bards- 
ley had nothing to hide — ^that as long as she told the 
truth, nobody could entrap her; but Aunt Emma re- 
fused comfort. 

"It's all Sophia Tarlton's doing!'* she cried lam- 
entably, " and it will be a long time before I can for- 
give her. She must have gone and told them' what I 
said about this poor thing speaking to me of drugs! 
Never in my life have I been concerned in any sort of 
judicial proceedings, and I cannot get over the dis- 
grace! The very idea! That just because a woman 
who calls upon you chooses to go and die that night, 
you are dragged into the affair — as if I poisoned her 
tea, or something! But for that matter, it was much 
too early for tea when she came, and she only stopped 
ten minutes or so ! " 

** Auntie, you are not behaving like your own wise 
self," said Vernon gently, her own trials receding still 
more into the background as she saw how her aunt, in 
Jem's absence, turned to her for guidance. She pointed 
out that no sort of stigma could possibly attach to her 
appearance, and that the reason it was desired was 
probably that she might testify that the lady had, 
at the time of her visit, no idea of suicide. "Why, 
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It was known that they had been on friendly terms with 

the dead woman. Seats were found for them, near the 

Coroner, who had known Mrs. Bardsley all her life, 

and greeted her with cordial respect. 
Almost all the men who sat upon the jury were known 

to her also. 

The proceedings were interesting and impressive to 
Vernon. The twelve trooped out to the house, to view 
the body, and returned with gloomy faces, one furtively 
Piping away a tear. Vernon heard a murmur from 
'>ehind that the deceased woman " looked like an angel, 
*nd 8o young*." Mrs. Bardsley and she had brought a 
"breath of the loveliest blooms their gardens afforded; 
^^d this fact was duly noted and approved by the 
rowd. 

-At the last moment Dan came stumbling in, walking 
5 though blind, held up by two of his men. He took 
notice of any one present, sitting with his huge head 
ink upon his chest, his pudgy hands dangling help- 
'Ssly. A woman near the back of the court lifted her 
ead for a moment above the level of the others near 
er, as though to get a good view of him. And Vernon 
aw that it was dive Fletcher. There was a very 
trange expression upon her pretty, knowing face. 

The evidence of the various witnesses was taken, 
'he maid who waited at table, and who called her 
istress in the morning-, said that there was absolutely 
thiPg unusual in her manner during the evening pre- 
lin0 ^" death. It transpired that she and her hus- 
^j had quarrelled the previous night, and that Mr. 
^t did not that evening return to the house until 
[ midnight. Mrs, Trent had then been in bed a 
j^ottr or more, gj^^ h^^j during the day given mi- 
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nute directions for the morrow to her chauffeur, and 
herself superintended the packing of the vegetables and 
fruit intended for the show. 

But — ^there was no doubt that quarrels between the 
pair had been increasing in frequency: and there were 
the bruises. 

Poor Dan, with sobs and wild words, admitted the 
bruises. He admitted that there had been disagree- 
ments. *^ But if every time a married couple had a 
few words, the wife took and made away with herself, 
it would be a pretty state of things ! " He loved the 
very ground she trod, as anybody who knew them could 
testify. 

The doctor's evidence was to the effect that the de- 
ceased suffered from a weak heart. The particular 
drug which killed her had a great effect upon the heart. 
She had taken a double dose — a treble dose, in fact. 
He thought that she might easily have done this with- 
out any suicidal intent, as people were in a general 
way completely ignorant of the action of drugs. She 
had been sleepless; she had said to the maid, as they 
had just heard, that she was anxious to rest well that 
night on account of the show the following day. Under 
the circumstances, it was very possible that she might 
have increased her dose recklessly, or, as he had known 
happen in one case before, she had perhaps taken her 
drug, forgotten that she had done so, and repeated the 
dose accidentally. 

Sir Miles Umfraville was then called, as an intimate 
friend of the deceased, and one who had been a great 
deal with her of late. It was evident that the pub- 
licity given to these facts was not agreeable to Sir 
Miles, but there was no doubting the truth of his evi- 
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dence, as he emphatically said that he was posititsly 
certain that Mrs. Trent had no idea of suicide. She 
was too full of interest in life, too full of vitality to 
desire such a thing. Of any woman he had ever known 
he should consider her the least likely to kill her- 
self. 

Mrs. Bardsley, when her time came, gave her evi- 
dence concisely and with dignity. She was most de- 
cided upon the point that Mrs. Trent had no idea of 
self-destruction when she called upon her. She related 
what had passed between them as nearly as she could 
recollect it. 

The chemist gave evidence of her buying the drug 
in question at his shop, of her complaining of sleepless- 
ness, and his having said that drugs were no use. 
Change of air was the thing. She ought to go to 
Dartmoor, and walk all day: then she would sleep all 
night. 

The chauffeur said that his mistress visited no other 
place in the town save the post-office. The stamps 
which she there bought were found in her purse. She 
then went into a confectioner's to have* some tea. He 
went down the road to the place he preferred and 
picked her up again in a quarter of an hour. The 
young woman who served her was there present, and 
said the lady had hot toast, tea and cake, ate well, and 
seemed quite composed and even cheerful. 

It seemed that all the evidence pointed one way, and 
there was no doubt as to the cause of death. The in- 
quiry was brief, and the verdict of death by misadr 
venture unanimous. 

The one person who could have directed attention 
to the only suspicious thing that Laura had done was 
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not called. The note to Lionel had been written in- 
side the post-office when buying stamps. During its 
writing one of the clerks had noted the conspicuously 
dressed lady, who seemed to be laboring under some 
emotion. 

But Laura was not well known in Yeominster, as she 
already was in the small towns near at home. She 
had never before been into the General Post-Office. 
The clerk who observed her had no means of connect- 
ing her with the case of suicide over the other side of 
the county. 

Thus, the writing of the note, which might, Father 
Conroy feared, have been traced to Mr. Gladwyn's 
possession, never came to light at all. 

The inquest terminated, the Coroner expressed sym- 
pathy with the widower: and Mrs. Bardsley and Ver- 
non drove back to that aversion of the elder lady, by 
her described as ^^ a house without a man in it.'' 



CHAPTER XXIX 

UONEL COMES FOK HIS ANSWEK 

'^AlasI What ails thee, wretched wight, 
Alone, and palely loitering 
Though the sedge is withered from the lake. 
And no birds sing." Keah. 

Quiet reigned at Carronlea. Jem was absent, and 
no news came from Lionel. 

It was fortunate that the hay had all been success- 
fully got in, for there came three days of downpour 
with an accompanying drop of temperature which made 
folks shiver and necessitated a fire in the drawing- 
room of an evening. 

Vernon said no word to her aunt of the fever and 
suspense which consumed her. She lay awake at night, 
she wept a good deal, she lost her appetite, and sat 
meekly sewing while the rain poured down, feeling as 
though this state of things had always been, and would 
hereafter continue indefinitely. She looked so white 
and ill that Mrs. Bardsley forbade her going to Wish- 
field in the wet, and so upset was she by the knowledge 
of her own heart which had come to her, that she 
winced away from the idea of writing either to Evelyn 
Morrison or Father Conroy. 

On the fourth morning, which was Sunday, the rain 

ceased though the sky remained murky and the air 

cold. They went to church and heard Mr. Turpin, 

whose digestion was always upset by change of weather, 

deliver a mournful sermon upon sudden death with more 

or less veiled allusion to " the sad event in our midst." 

857 
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In the afternoon the Umfravilles drove over to call. 

There was something ahnost apologetic in Sir Miles's 
manner which Mrs. Bardsley was at first at a loss 
to explain to herself. He seemed quite unnecessarilj 
cordial, and was anxious that they should all three 
come over to dine at Ponthewel one day that week. 

Selma was openly disappointed not to find Jem. 
She said they had come especially" to see him. Her 
brother quite eagerly confirmed this. Yes, they had 
heard that Lord Bunbury had offered him the agency 
of Dunglen, but did not really know if he thought of 
accepting it. His lordship could not speak of him 
highly enough. He said he had been all over the 
Carronlea land, all through the Carronlea live-stock, 
and he never in his life saw better, cleaner farm- 
ing. 

When he had talked thus for some time, an idea ran 
like lightning through poor Aunt Emma's brain. This 
visit must be intended as an amende, and Sir Miles had 
heard something which contradicted the rumor about 
Jem. 

He stayed a long time and wals devoted to Vernon, 
making earnest efforts to converse with her and not 
meeting with great success. Vernon fdt as though 
she were sitting in a dark room chatting with one who 
stood outside in the sunshine. She could think of 
nothing to talk about but the Flower Show, since the 
tragedy at Barrow End was felt to touch the young 
man too nearly. 

Selma asked pitifully when Jem was going away 
^^ for good." Nobody knew. Mrs. Bardsley said she 
had no idea what she could do without him, but she 
should not, of course, stand in the way of his advance 
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ment. At Dunglen he ipirould doubtless meet many peo- 
ple of the best kind and have underlings to do his hard 
work, and altogether lead a far more enjoyable life 
than had been possible here in this remote part. 

"He'll have to marry Adelaide — ^that's what they 
are really engaging him for," said Selma, and was, of 
course, duly rebuked by Miles. 

** Jem's a fellow with real power," said the Baronet, 
quite humbly. ^^ I always felt sure he would come to 
the front, somehow. But all the same I am surprised 
that he should leave you. I always thought he was 
so attached to the place." 

" Young men get restless," said Aunt Emma. " You 
cannot wonder. He feels the great world is before 
him and he is stowed away in a very small corner 
of it. It is not until we are much older that we 
realize that we can only fill one niche in life, and are 
thankful if, looking back, we can say that we have 
found it." 

As they drove away Selma remarked to her brother — 

^^ I don't believe that Vernon likes Jem going away. 
She was very mopy, wasn't she? " 

Miles started, and looked at her in surprise anc) 
displeasure. " Surely you don't think that Miss Wil- 
mot would ^" 

To which question Selma replied oiily — 

^' Ah, well, I suppose you did not notice them when 
she was nearly killed at the picnic." 

Miles fell silent. He felt that he had been wasting 
time. All this spring he had been occupied with what 
he could not now help owning, was a discreditable 
flirtation with a married woman of no social posi- 
tion. And meanwhile, Vernon was the only girl he 
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had ever seen whom he could fancy as mistress of 
Ponthewel. 

The ladies of Carronlea went to bed early that night, 
but a blustering wind kept them awake. Next morn- 
ing there were rolling boisterous clouds, strong breeze, 
and sunshine breaking out brilliantly by fits and 
starts. 

And on the breakfast-table was a letter from Lionel. 

So the end had come. Sentence was to be passed 
upon her. And to the girl it seemed now that the past 
dreary days had been bliss compared with what now 
lay before her. 

She could not open the letter at table. She hid it in 
her lap until she could rise and go to her own room. 
There she sat down, gripping her own composure as 
firmly as she could, and broke the fatal seal. 

. . . Yes, it was all true. Her forebodings had 
been correct. 

Lionel wrote that his wife was dead. He had had 
proof of the fact. He was free. 

The letter was temperate and restrained. It was 
evident that the man who wrote it had passed through 
much emotion. He said he had promised Father Con- 
roy not to write until that day. And he had a re- 
quest to make to Vernon. Would she refrain from 
asking him any questions concerning the career of this 
unfortunate woman? He knew that she had a right 
to the fullest proof of her actual death. Would she 
waive that right .?* He had told Father Conroy every- 
thing. He, the priest, was in full possession of the 
proofs of the fact. Her last and only request to her 
husband had been that nobody should know the sad 
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details of her life and circumstances, nor the manner 
of her death. He felt that he desired to respect that 
wish if he could. But, should Vernon insist upon hav- 
ing legal proof in her hands, he must, of course, fur- 
nish it. Would Vernon, before making up her mind 
on this subject, go to see Mr. Conroy.? 

And then came the rest. He could now ask her the 
direct question. 

Would she marry him.?* She had no need of pro- 
fessions on his part. He had loved her long and faith- 
fully, his life had been an unhappy one; but if she 
said yes, none of that former unhappiness would count 
for anything. She would never regret it. He would 
cherish her as never wife was cherished before: and a 
good deal more of the same kind, but with an underlying 
suggestion that the writer thought and felt more seri- 
ously than of old — that he appreciated and accepted 
the full responsibility of life and placed his future 
in her hands as he hoped that she would do in re- 
turn. 

There was but one thing to be done. She must go 
to Wishfield and show the letter to Father Conroy, 
and tell him that, although she did not love Lionel, 
and now knew that she never would, she yet meant to 
marry him. 

Sultana was saddled, and she rode away in the gusty 
weather, relishing the battling of the wind against her 
face, disdaining the sudden patter of rain which now 
and then whipped her cheek. 

To-day, for the last time, she was free. To-day, 
for the last time, she was in her old surroundings, in 
the place which had grown so passionately dear. To- 
morrow, her future would belong to some one else. 
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She could not realize this. Her heart felt numb and 
stupid. She averted her eyes from where the Magic 
Pool lay, out of sight, out of reach. She thought she 
would never go there again. 

So she reached the village, and as usual stabled 
her horse, slipped off her ^^ patent," and came walking 
out into the road, where the first person she met was 
Evelyn. 

" Vernon! / . . . Child, what have you been doing 
to yourself? " she cried. 

" Why, what's the matter with me? *' 

" You look a perfect wreck." 

^^It's the sad effect of the emotions," said Vernon, 
with a very small smile. ^^ I am going to be married, 
Evelyn." 

She said it with a sort of defiance, as if she had 
added, " You can't prevent me." 

Evelyn stood still, growing very grave. " To 
whom? " 

** Oh — ^Lionel Gladwyn. There is nobody else in the 
case, is there? His wife has obligingly died, so I shall 
not be breaking the law of the Church." 

The bitterness sounded in the fresh young voice. 

After a pause Evelyn asked, " Then you have found 
out that you do care for him?" 

" He cares for me," said Vernon, with a little sigh. 
" His happiness depends on me. You know you hold 
that, if you care for a person and know you mustn't, 
you can conquer your will, and leave off— don't you? 
Well then, doesn't it follow that, if you dcm't 
care, you can conquer your will, and make your- 
self? " 

Evelyn looked unconvinced. "Vernon," she said. 
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^ you are not a bit like yoursdf . I know you are not 
happy.*' 

** No, I'm not — ^yet," replied the girl. " I am hav- 
ing the sacrifice without the joy, so far. I hope it 
will come after a bit, but at present I'm pretty mis- 
erable." 

" Now, young person, we can't have this," said 
Evelyn peremptorily. " Come up to lunch with me, 
and tell me all about it." 

"I can't. You can't help, Evelyn — ^not even you. 
I have got to go through this alone. I must go 
through it. You don't understand." 

" Will you come if I promise not to argue, nor 
piunp you, but to talk of other things? Do come! I 
want you to come." 

" But I want to go and see Father Conroy." 

** That will do exactly. He is coming over to me 
at half-past two, to look at the first set of plans for 
the new church." 

Vernon's eye kindled; and then she sighed, while a 
cloud rolled over her bright glance. " I shall never see 
the new church." 

^^ Why, I thought you said you should persuade Mr. 
Gladwyn to stay in this neighborhood?" 

^^ Oh, I have quite changed my mind about that. I 
am going back to Golden Ridge; and then you know, 
after a year or two, I shall have forgotten this place, 
and it will all seem like a dream — like a bit out of some* 
body else's life — not real, at all ! " 

"Well, anyhow you must come home now," said 
Evelyn, with more decision than ever, linking her arm 
into her friend's. " There is one piece of news which 
I must tell you as we go; that is, if it is not already 
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common property. But no! I think it can hardly jet 
have reached Miss Tarlton." 

"What is it?'' 

" That poor wretched Mr. Trent — the widower — 
was round here this morning, to tell Father Conroy to 
put up the banns for himself and Olive Fletcher ! *' 

Vernon stopped short in the road, while her features 
expressed, first amazement, then a sudden rapture of 
relief which caused her face to lighten perceptibly. 
" Oh ! " was all that she said. 

" He seemed half beside himself, and of course 
Father Conroy was reluctant at first to do as he asked. 
But he said that if he went on living alone in that 
house he should go raving mad. ^ If I have lost my 
wife, I may as well have my children,' he said, * and 
perhaps if I right the girl, the Ahnighty may have a 
little mercy on me, and let them grow up to be a com- 
fort to me.' " 

Vernon drew a long, long breath. " Oh Evelyn, does 
it not seem extraordinary to speak of * righting ' the 
girl in that way?. . . Is she willing?" 

" Willing? The village will not hold her. It would 
be ghastly if it were not so pathetic. Poor old Trent! 
What a rod for his own back he is preparing! The 
Almighty may have mercy on him, but I'm sure Olive 
won't, when once she is his wife." 

" How hard it is, in this world, to know what is right 
and what is wrong ! " cried Vernon. 

" Say rather, how hard it is, wrong once done, to 
hinder its consequences," replied Evelyn. " I don't 
say to undo it, because what is once done can never be 
undone, whether for good or evil; but even to do any- 
thing at all to hinder its rushing over everything. You 
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know the saying about spilled milk. Spilled evil is 
just like that. It may be wiped up, but there is no 
means known to man by which it could be put back into 
the jug again pure and clean as before. That is a 
platitude, of course. But if people would remember 
it, they would often, I believe, hesitate where now they 
go plunging on." 

" You said you would not try to pump me, nor preach 
at me," said Vernon, stopping short. "Are you go- 
ing to keep your word or not? " 

" Honestly, I was not thinking about you then, child, 
but of Olive and her affairs. It must be the guilty con- 
science, I think." 

** Did you know," asked Vernon, accepting the ex- 
planation, but ignoring the thrust, " that Aunt Emma 
and I had to go to the inquest ? " 

" I heard that you did." 

** Olive was there," remarked Vernon. 

" I am not at all surprised." 

** He looked so horrible — so ghastly ! How any girl 
could " 

Evelyn walked on in silence for a time; then she said, 
in a low voice, " He is, at least, the father of her chil- 
dren. Now, in the case of that other poor thing — 
was not the bargain an even less human one? To what 
straits must she have been driven before she made up her 
mind to marry such as he ! " 

They reached the cottage, and passed up the pretty 
garden, where the flowers, refreshed by the heavy rain, 
had suffered from last night's gale. Their mistress 
cast a remorseful glance about her, and remarked, 
with a sigh, that they wanted a day's good work, but 
that she had not a moment to bestow upon them, as 
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her Mothers' Meeting was at three o'clock, and her arts 
and crafts class at half-past five. 

The two friends lunched together, rather sSently. 
Vernon said that she would go on after seeing Father 
Conroy, and perform her neglected visits. She re- 
ceived information of one or two things to be cared 
for and arranged, and as soon as they had finished 
their simple meal, Evelyn produced the plans for the 
Church of the Resurrection, and together they admired 
them. 

It was to be a large building, for there was no doubt 
that the district was growing, and would grow. The 
clay of which the bricks were made existed in immense 
quanties, undeveloped until now, because the late 
owner would sell no land. A railway was in prospect, 
to connect the brickfields with Yeominster ; and it was 
probable that, in another ten years, the wild country 
which Vernon had so admired might be the environs of 
a large town. 

The church was to be of the local brick, and it 
was Evelyn's idea to have the whole interior frescoed, 
with mosaics in the chancel, so as to avoid the bad 
efiTect of interior brickwork. The detail of it all had 
been most carefully thought out. Presently Mr. 
Conroy arrived, and greeted Vernon with kindness, 
and also with keen observation. He had not ex- 
pected to find her there, but was not surprised. He 
knew all about the letter she had received that 
morning. 

Very soon Evelyn put on her hat and went off to 
her Mothers' Meeting; and Mr. Conroy, leaning back 
in his chair, said kindly to Vernon, ^^ You are not look- 
ing well, young woman." 
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** I suppose you know that I have come over 
to-day because I wanted to see you," said the girl 
quietly. ' 

" I guessed as much." 

" I heard this morning from Lionel Gladwyn. He 
tells me that his wife is dead." 

" Yes. That is true." 

" You know it to be true? " 

" I know it to be true. He showed me convincing 
proof of it." 

There was a pause. " He wants me to take your 
word for it, and not to ask anything more about 
her." 

" That is requiring a good deal from you, Ver- 



non." 



*^ Oh, I am ready to do that. If you know, it is all 
right," she answered, sighing. " I know you would 
not let me do anything that was wrong." 

** I should at least try to prevent it," he returned, 
with a smile. " But what if I found you obstinately 
bent upon it? " 

She looked quickly up at him. " I suppose there 
are some things one must settle for oneself — some cases 
in which one can't help seeing one's duty." 

^^ No doubt there are such cases. Is yours one of 
them?" 

^^ Could you imagine a case in which you would 
counsel a woman to marry a man whom she did not — 
what we call ^ love ' ? " 

''Yes, I can imagine such a case. Temperaments 
vary. There are many happy unions with nothing be- 
tween the parties but a steady affection and a moderate 
liking.' 
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"Yes. I could give that," said Vernon; and her 
voice sounded as if her last hope were slipping from 
her. 

** But you, you personally, could give more? " 

She shook her head. " Not to him." 

** Then that is wrong. You must give all you 
can." 

" I wUl give all I can." 

" Now, Vernon, tell me clearly, why you are of 
opinion that you ought to marry Gladwyn. I think 
your reasons are inadequate, to put it mildly." 

Vernon linked her hands round her knees, gazing 
out into the garden. 

" I am a Colonial girl," she said, " Colonial borii 
and reared. He is part of my true life — part of the 
life my father brought me up to live. I grew restless, 
as one does sometimes when one is young, and I came 
over, on impulse, to England, to find my one, only 
kinswoman. I found her; and I love her. But she, 
childless and a widow, had found some one else to 
love — Jem Bardsley. And he would not — or perhaps 
he could not — share her with me. Sooner than that, 
he made up his mind to go away from her — to leave 
her alone in her old age, the one thing she fears and 
dreads — * without a man in the house.' He does not 
know how much she feels it. She is not one to show 
her affection, especially to anybody of the opposite 
sex. Jem has no idea how she loves him. If he had, 
I believe he would have made a greater effort. But 
her heart is breaking. And I can't stand that. I am 
an interloper ; I belong to another place. My duty 
is plain: I must go back, where I came from. When 
I started from Golden Ridge I thought I loved Lionel. 
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There were times when I was first here, and Jem was 
unkind, when I had bad attacks of homesickness, and 
wished that I were back there with him. When I get 
home, those feelings will revive; I shall be my old 
self again. I shall look back upon all that has hap- 
pened here, as if it were unreal. By degrees I shall 
forget. There is nothing else for me to do. Jem is 
actually up in Scotland at this moment, looking at 
Dunglen — ^Lord Bunbury has offered him the agency. 
But, if he knows that I am going to marry Lionel and 
go right away, he will not be so cruel as to leave her 
all alone. Now, can't you see that I have no other 
course ? " 

Father Conroy nodded his head several times, as 
if in approval. He gazed upon the girl with an air 
of pleasure and satisfaction which she thought down- 
right unkind. " Vernon," he said, " I admit that you 
are right, and I am wrong. You have convinced 
me." 

The last hope died. 

She did not move, but sat, seeing the wind-buffeted 
flower border through a mist of tears she dare not 
shed. 

" There is one thing that you say which has my 
hearty concurrence," he went on thoughtfully. " You 
say, * if he knows.' I gather, then, that Jem does 
not at present know that you mean to go and leave 
the coast clear for him?" 

" No, of course not." 

" Then do I understand that you mean to tell 
him?" 

*M think perhaps I ought." 

** I am quite sure that you ought. There should be 
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no danger of your making this sacrifice — ^for I gather 
that it is a sacrifice — in vain." 

" Oh no ! " she cried, her cheeks blanching. " That 
would be horrible." 

**I agree with you: it would. Before writing to 
Gladwyn, I think you should see Jem, tell him that 
it is your intention to go away, and urge him to stay 
with Mrs. Bardsley. Were he to accept the agency, 
and you to retire to Vancouver, the poor lady would be 
indeed bereft." 

Vernon forgot to weep, so struck was she by this 
view. 

" Yes, yes," mused the Father, " it is a noble idea. 
Sacrifice is a great thing, Vernon, though a hard one. 
I myself feel sure that Gladwyn will be content to 
marry you upon your own terms — I mean, you will 
not deceive him — not pretend to be in love with 
him?" 

" Oh no, of course not ! " 

" Then it seems, as you say, the best course for all 
concerned. You do not think that your departure will 
afi^ect Mrs. Bardsley? " 

" Yes, to be truthful, I think it will. I feel sure 
she would have liked to keep us both. But when it 
is a question of one or the other, I know Jem comes 
first, as is only natural. She has had him from boy- 
hood ; she depends upon him for so much. , These few 
daysy since he has been gone, it has been pitiful to see 
her." 

Mr. Ccmroy took out his watch and glanced at 
it. 

^^I suppose you have never asked Jem how it is 
that he is so discreditably jealous? " 
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** Oh no, never. I know, more or less. As I 
told you once before, we made a bad start, he 
and I." 

He rose. "Ah well, take my advice. Have a def- 
inite understanding with him now. If you go, will 
he stay.^ That's clear enough, isn't it? He is a curi- 
ous fellow and, though of course you have lived in the 
same house with him for several months now, I yet 
think it just dimly possible that you do not know his 
true reasons for his present odd behavior." 

Vernon shook her head. She never doubted tha,t she 
held the key to the riddle. It was all too plain. 

"When do you expect him back?" asked Mr. Con- 
roy after a pause. 

" I don't know." 

^^ At all costs, avoid giving Gladwyn a direct answer 
until you have had it out with Jem. As I understand 
the matter, you are preparing to sacrifice your whole 
future to your Aunt Ei;Dma's comfort? Well, that is 
a degree of altruism which demands grave thought. 
Be sure, before committing yourself to a course of 
such self-abnegation, that the object you have in view 
— ^your aunt's comfort — ^will actually be ensured by 
your proceeding. I feel somewhat doubtful my- 
self." 

The tears sprang to Vernon's eyes. ** It is not quite 
so simple as that," she murmured, half inaudibly. " It's 
— it's not only that Jem doesn't like being in the house 
with me; it is that I — I want to get away from him, 
too. I ought to go away. I feel sure that it will be 
best." 

"Very well; do what you think right. And Grod 
guide you to a right decision. Only don't go and do 
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something irrevocable because of a misunderstanding | 
which half-an-hour*s talk might clear up." 

Vernon had had the intention to go round her dis- 
trict and visit her babies; but Mr. Conroy somewhat 
peremptorily forbade this. 

*^ Settle your own affairs, my child, they are press- 
ing," he said. " The district can wait a day or two, 
and I wish you to give your serious thought to this 
matter." 

When the girl, mounted upon Sultana, found her- 
self riding back to Carronlea, a deadly depression 
gripped her at the heart. 

Somewhere deep down had lurked the hope that 
Father Conroy would have definitely forbidden her to 
think of marrying Lionel. Had he done this, her 
course would have been easy. Not until now had she 
known how strong, how even violent, that hope had 
been. 

But he had not done so. He had in no sense as- 
sumed command of the situation. He left her to think 
out her duty for herself. 

This seemed very hard. Here was Lionel, eagerly 
pressing his suit. On what grounds could she say No? 
She had loved him — in a sense she still loved him. He 
had said that only on one ground could he renounce 
hopes of winning her — ^namely, that she loved some 
one else. Sooner than say that she loved Jem, she felt 
that she would endure any unhappiness. 

Why did she love him? How could it have hap- 
pened? She knew not. What had he ever done to 
arouse such a feeling in her? Nothing; and not 
merely so: he had done everything, one would think, 
reiit it. Yet it had happened. Because of the 
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thought of him, her whole heart was in commotion- 
she was in the grip of sensations so strong that she 
hardly knew whether she loved or hated him — only that 
he mattered more than anything in the world — only 
that the thought of him was a keen emotion, the 
memory of his face caused her pulses to quicken — the 
desire to see him, even though the sight brought pain 
and misery, was a consuming longing. 

Like many another in her case, she winced away 
from the notion of being left to combat these feelings 
alone. Lionel was a means of escape. To him she 
might turn and hide herself, as it were, in his devo- 
tion, from the insistent, dreadful consciousness of Jem 
which flooded her with shame, mixed with a fearful 
secret joy which she hated and against which she 
struggled. 

In her distress of mind, she felt that she could not, 
fl'S yet, go home and behave naturally. She rode 
down the other road — the road that led past the moor 
where lay the Magic Pool. When she reached the spot 
where she and Jem had concealed their bicycles, she 
walked Sultana upon the grass, and they descended 
slowly, past th6 withered hawthorn bloom, among the 
juniper and bracken and brambles, down to the beloved 
mere. 

The wind had dropped since the morning, and 
soft pale milky clouds covered the sky like a gauze 
veil. The absence of sunlight, the brown faded may- 
blossom, gave an illusion of autumn, high summer 
though it was. She slipped from Sultana's back, took 
off the bit that she might crop the fine close turf, 
and wandered herself to the place where she had sat 
with Jem that Sunday afternoon^ upon which she now 
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looked back as upon a wasted opportunity. What 
was it that they had failed to do, that spellbound 
day? 

**Was there naught better than to enjoy? 
No deed, which done, would make Time break 
And let us pent-up creatures through 
Into eternity, our due?" 

The slow tears rolled down her cheeks unheeded. 
Father Conroy had stood aside — ^had even commended 
the course she proposed taking: and all was over. She 
told herself resentfully that Lionel had **got round" 
him. Lionel was very persuasive. Somehow, when 
first he arrived, when first she confronted him in the 
drawing-room at Carronlea, she had known that he 
meant to have his own way — ^he had not come from 
America for nothing. 

And as she sat, she heard some one call from a 
distance — call her name insistently. Mechanically she 
sprang up from her lair in the bracken, and saw, with 
a contraction of the heart, that Lionel Gladwyn was 
approaching, dashing through the bramble clumps, 
hastening towards her. 

Every muscle of her seemed to stiffen in resentment 
at his eager, vehement advance. Her face bore no sign 
of welcome, her lips were set together, and she turned 
pale. How could he have found her there? 

"What a glorious accident!" he cried, as he drew 
near. " If I had not taken the wrong turning I should 
never have found you I — ^Well — darling — ^you had my 
letter, hadn't you? " 

He held out both hands, almost he held out both 
arms, rather as if he expected her to run into than* 
She gave him one hand, with a rigid elbow. 
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"What made you come?'^ she s^d, rebukingly. 

He stopped short, looking keenly at her white face. 
" You ask what made me come? Did you suppose that 
I was going to moon about a London hotel indefinitely 
until you replied to my letter through the post? No, 
you know me better than that, my precious, I gave 
you time to go and see Conroy, and then I followed 
up my written word with my very self. I arrived at 
Carronlea — ^f ound, as I expected, that you had gone 
to Wishfield — and started to meet you on your home- 
ward way. But like an ass, I took a wrong turning 
and have been wandering about for ever so long. I 
was lying down in the heather by the roadside to rest 
when I saw you and Sultana top the ridge, come down 
a little way and disappear. I started at once in pur- 
suit, I saw the mare grazing, and knew I had found 
you." He looked about him in delight. " What a 
glorious place ! And what a pretty pool ! Wild swans 
too! Could there be a more enchanting spot in which 
to meet ! " 



CHAPTER XXX 

BT THE POOI. 

^And what am I to you? A steady hand 
To hold, a steadfast heart to trust withal; 
Merely a man that loves you, and will stand 
By you, whate'er befalL" 

Jeax Ikqelow, 

Vernon stood regarding him so drearily that the 
ardent lover was naturally more than a trifle cast 
down. " What makes you look so tragic, Vernon 
darling? '* he asked earnestly. " You did understand? 
You know there is nothing— nothing in the world be- 
tween us now! And I have proved my devotion to 
you — ^proved that I can't live without you, by crossing 
the world to bring you back? Oh my own girl, you 
know that you belong to me, don't you? Haven't I 
played fair? Haven't I treated you as a gentleman 
should treat the woman he most honors? Haven't I 
earned my reward? Is there anything more that I 
could have done? " 

Her face quivered. It was all true. He had been a 
pattern lover. 

" Oh Lionel ! " she faltered. 

He considered her wistfully. 

" I haven't offended you by coming to you the mo- 
ment that I could look you in the face with no woman 
for a bar between us ? " he asked, a little defiantly. 

" No, no, of course not. Have a little patience with 

me, please. I — I am, a little bewildered. Give me time 

to think. Shall we sit down and talk, and be — be 

sensible? I — feel such a fool, but I don't know what to 

say to you." 

876 
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" Surely there isn't much to «ay," he interrupted 
passionately. "I know you love me. You your- 
self have told me that there is nobody else — 
the barriers are down — it only remains for me to take 
you, darling." 

His arms were round her in a moment, his face down- 
bent, his lips seeking hers. She gave a cry — ^not a 
scream, but a low, broken moan, as she wrenched round 
her face away from him. " Lionel, stop, stop — ^let me 
go ! Do you hear ? Don't hold me ! It's cowardly to 
hold me against my will ! " 

** Against your will ! " he said slowly, his arms drop- 
ping at his sides: " What do you mean, Vernon? '* 

She was shaking, and sobbing tearlessly with indigna- 
tion. " I don't know what I mean," she breathlessly 
brought out. *^But you go too fast. I will not be 
rushed like this. It's — it's horrible!" 

"I beg your pardon," he replied, checked, and 
deeply mystified. He had read in books that the mod- 
em woman needs new methods of wooing, but he really 
thought that he had been patient long enough. He 
said so with some heat. 

The girl, half turned away from him, was seeking 
to control herself. " I'm very sorry," she said at last. 
** But you have come too soon. I — ^I was not ready 
for you. The — ^the shock. ... I wish you had not 
come — ^just yet." 

^^ But in the name of common sense, what was there 
to wait for? " he pardonably cried. 

" There is pnly me to wait for, and I admit that I 
am not worth it," said Vernon, with some dignity. " If 
you think so too, there is no more to be said." 

" Vernon ! " he cried, full of remorse and tenderness. 
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^^ Forgive me, darling, I have blundered, most unwit- I 
tingly." 

*^ You see," she began, bringing out her words with 
an effort, because of the shaking of her voice, *^life 
for me has moved very fast lately. I am bewildered. 
I have come out of that f ar-aWay country and life, 
into this wonderful England: and here, in England, 
I have suddenly grown up. I was a child, when I left 
you and Golden Ridge. And this has happened to me 
so quickly — ^womanhood has come upon me like a sur- 
prise. And I am afraid." 

He thought that he understood at last, and began 
with much satisfaction to assure her that she need 
fear from him nothing at all. He would be the most 
deferential, the most considerate of lovers. He had 
not realized what she was feeling, but he loved her, he 
adored her for her delicacy. Not for worlds would he 
offend it: and so on. 

She listened, her mind half fixed upon him, but half 
upon what Mr. Conroy had said. She was to give 
Lionel no definite promise until she had seen Jem. 

^^ You see, Lionel, I have not promised yet to marry 
you," she succeeded in saying at length. 

^^ No, but you mean to," he cried out, like a man sud- 
denly stabbed. 

"I really, truly — I am not sure," she faltfered. 
" And " — ^holding out her arms to fend him off from 
her — ^* and if you cannot be patient with me until I see 
my way clear, then it must be all over between us. I 
will not be rushed. I will not ! " she cried vehemently. 

Ah, surely the Spirits of the Waste imd Weald bad 
tricked her cruelly! Here she had fled for the com- 
fort of that dumb nature which speaks so tenderly to 
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those who hear. And here had found her the crisis 
of her destiny, and she was reeling under the shock of 
revelation which the pressure of Uonel's arms had 
produced upon her. 

She was not strong enough to marry him . . . and 
if she did not marry him what should she do? Whither 
should she go from the pursuing thought of Jem? 

Lionel was completely puzzled. He could not un- 
derstand her attitude. What had happened to her, 
what idea had she got into her head which caused this 
peculiar conduct towards her lover? How often he 
had laughed at the complaints, in ballads, by love- 
sick swains, of their fair one's cruelty or caprice ! Was 
this just nothing but caprice? Was it the frills which 
the maiden unconsciously puts on to assert her power 
before surrendering? 

** You see," continued Vernon, seeking wildly around 
for plausible reasons for her unseasonable coyness, 
** you see, since you left, we have had such a terrible 
time! I never attended an inquest in my life before! 

• . . And it was such a shock! Quite a young 
woman, only a few months married — and they say she 
committed suicide because she was so unhappy." 

" What ! " cried Lionel, completely thrown off his 
guard. '^ But that is nonsense ! The verdict was : 

* Death from Misadventure.* " 

Vernon turned and stared upon him. He had grown 
crimson, and the veins stood out upon his forehead. 

** How do you know that? " she slowly asked. " You 
had left before the news of her death reached us." 

A light flashed upon him, a new light respecting her 
coldness. " I see ! " he cried. " It is that priest who 
has betrayed me ! He has told you ^" 
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He broke off as suddenly as he had begun, because 
of the look which overspread Vernon's face. 

" I — ^I saw it in the papers/' he explained, wildly. 
** I — ^naturally I was interested — ^this neighborhood and 
so on. Mrs. Bardsley gave evidence — that made me read 
the accounts of it all. Why do you look like that? '* 

^' Father Conroy told me nothing. But you have 
told me something, Lionel." 

He held up his head. His color was returning to 
its normal hue. 

" Nothing,'' he affirmed. 

But her mind had worked. The letter he had re- 
ceived at breakfast! The terrible shock which he had 
undergone! His abrupt departure, his insistence that 
she should not know the name nor circumstances of his 
dead wife. 

" It was not— it could not have been — ^Laura Trent," 
she said faintly: then, as his eyes met hers, she knew. 
"She was . . . your wife. ..." 

There was a silence. 

" If I wished to keep it from you, it was on account 
of her request only," he hoarsely replied, at length. 
" She begged that it might not be known." 

"You saw her?" 

" I saw her. In your aunt's drawing-room at Car- 
ronlea." 

"And spoke to her? You conversed?" 

" We had some talk — ^yes." 

" And she knew that you meant to expose her? You 
would have exposed her? " 

He made no reply. 

"And she went home and killed herself," repeated 
Vernon monotonously. " You drove her to it." 
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" Vernon, that's cruelly unfair." 

She stood there mute. This further thread seemed 
to entangle more than ever the knot of Destiny. " O 
Spirits of the Waste and Weald! Why did you lead 
me to her door that fatal night? " 

In silence, in the space of some palpitating seconds, 
Vernon finally accomplished her growing up. 

She recalled Evelyn's saying about the spilt evil. 

Her respite was not long. Lionel was coming nearer, 
with his jaw obstinately set and a gleam in his eye that 
showed he meant to conquer. 

" Vernon," he said, very distinctly, ** this makes no 
difference — no difference at alV—ei,s between you and 
me." 

She stared at him vacantly. 

" I don't know. I can't see. I must think." 

He swore at last. " No, by God, that is just what 
you must not, shall not do. I'll have my answer, once 
for all, here and now. Either you love me, or you 
don't. Either you'll have me, or you won't! Chuck 
all this coquetting, Vernon, it isn't worthy of you — 
give me my answer plainly, and at once." 

Girls, he argued, are shy, wild things, to be captured 
by force majeure — ^taken by storm. You may go on 
entreating forever. But once let a girl feel your lips 
on her own — she knows her master. . . . 

In pursuance of this fatal theory he gripped Vernon 
by both hands and drew her to him. 

She exerted all her strength and looked wildly about 
for escape. 

And her strained eyes fell upon the figure of a man 
strolling slowly into view from behind the tall sedges 
that hid the further shore of the lake. 
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" Come here, please ! " she called out clearly and 
without hesitation ; and then, with recognition, she cried 
again, and with a new meaning, a great urgency, in 
her voice, " Jem ! Come here, come here ! I want 
you ! " 

The moment she cried out, Lionel dropped her hands. 
"What are you doing, Vernon? Are you mad?" he 
indignantly demanded. " Can't you trust me? " 

" No, it seems that I cannot," she hotly replied. " Do 
you think that I am going to fight with you, in order 
to prevent your doing what I dislike and have asked 
you not to do?" 

" Jem! " he cried, in furious anger. " And who is 
Jem, who is loitering around so conveniently?" 

Jem by this time had come up, with a considerable 
quickening of his pace, when he heard Vernon's appeal. 
He was pale as death, but quite composed, and he an- 
swered Lionel's question promptly. 

" Jem Bardsley, at your service, sir." 

" How dare you intrude upon a private interview, 
sir?" vociferated Lionel, too much annoyed to be wise 
or reasonable. 

" This common is not private," replied Jem in even 
tones. " Had I known that Miss Wilmot had made an 
appointment here, I would not have intruded." 

" I made no appointment," said Vernon faintly, in 
reply to the accusation in Jem's voice. 

" I think," said Jem, turning to her with alarming 
politeness, " I think you called me. Can I do anything 
for you? " 

"Take me home, please," said Vernon tremulously. 
" I — I have had a shock." She looked timidly at 
Lionel) and seeing how dark and lowering was his 
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face, sbe strung herself to the keeping up of appear- 
ances. " I — ^I ought to introduce you," she faltered. 
" Mr. Gladwyn — ^Mr. Bardsley." 

Jem took the cloth cap from his cropped black hair, 
and stood gazing upon Gladwyn with his light gray 
eyes wide and steady, the pupils contracted to mere pin- 
points. There was a suggestion in his look and pose 
of an animal waiting for a legitimate excuse to pounce 
upon an enemy. The antagonism in him communicated 
itself without words to Lionel. 

He was angry, hurt, baffled, and his mortification 
made him forget himself. " I seem to see the meaning 
of this lady's reluctance to fulfil her engagements,'' he 
said coldly, but venomously ^' It is you, Mr. James 
Bardsley, is it, whom I have to thank for this ? " 

** I beg your pardon? " said Jem stiffly, standing like 
a ramrod. 

" It is you who have come between Vernon and me," 
broke out Gladwyn furiously. " You have stolen her 
— ^made love to a girl who was as good as engaged al- 
ready ! " 

"Lionel!" interjected Vernon, half-laughing, half- 
horrorstruck at this wild idea. 

" If you say," said Jem gently, " that I love Miss 
Wilmot, you speak the simple truth. If you say that 
I have made love to her, you lie." 

The world reeled. ** Jemt /" . • . faintly 
pleaded the girl. 

Lionel faced round upon her, his eyes blazing. " You 
told me — ^you declared to me — ^that there was nobody 
else ! " he accused her. 

"I did not know," said Vernon, in barely audible 
tones. 
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Jem, for the first time, shifted his gaze from the 
man to turn it upon her. 

**I think that Miss Wilmot is hardly equal to this 
discussion," he said. " It might be better to postpone 
it." 

Lionel shook his head; for a moment or so he was 
too much overcome to speak. " No," he affirmed, 
when he could trust his voice. " I must have the truth 
now. I have come from the other side of the world 
for the sake of this girl, and if you have supplanted 
me, I should like to know it, straight." He went up 
to Vernon, and at his approach she moved a step back, 
nearer to where Jem stood. 

"Do you prefer him to me?" he asked recklessly. 
Inwardly he was certain that this was not so — ^that, au 
fond, the girl was his, if pressure were brpught to bear. 

Vernon felt the blood rise warm to cheeks and brow. 
But in her soul a voice urged that her whole future 
hung upon her courage now. Her own voice sounded 
strange in her ears, her heart seemed beating in her 
throat. But she made a supreme effort, and said dis- 
tinctly — 

" Yes, Lionel. I do." 

She dared not look at Jem, but she was conscious 
that he made a quick movement, raised his hand to 
his eyes as though to brush something from his sight. 
He moved up quite near to Gladwyn. 

" You have your answer, sir," he said. 

" I don't take it," declared Lionel wildly. " You 
have prejudiced her against me! You have come be- 
tween us, told her things about me " 

" Come," said Jem temperately, " don't talk wildly. 
I never saw you in my life, nor heard of you." 
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Vernon assured him. " Jem doesn't know— I am 
sure he doesn't." 

" Look here," said Jem, " I don't know exactly what 
you mean, but I feel very sorry for you. Only I must 
think of Miss Wilmot first. AH this is too much for 
her. Won't you go back to Carronlea, and leave her 
to collect herself.? I will bring her home later, and 
then we can have things out. If you think you have a 
grievance against me, I'm quite at your service, you 
know. I shan't run away." 

He spoke in a low, tense voice, that told Vernon 
Tiow great was his inner excitement. Lionel clenched 
his fists and glared at him. They were a fine pair, 
and Vernon caught herself thinking that a fight be- 
tween them would be an even match. She wondered 
that she could think that thing at that moment. But 
all her mind was, as it were, dislocated, broken up into 
fragments, and floating discursively in a void. She 
knew there was grass under her feet, and sky and trees 
about her ; but the colors of everything were changed, 
«.nd Jem's voice came from far away. She could see 
that he drew Lionel to a little distance, she could hear 
their voices, in urgent talk. She did not catch what 
they said ; but after a minute or two they both strolled 
away, up the slope, in the direction of the road. She 
did not call, for she knew that Jem had no intention 
of leaving her alone. She merely, with gratitude, sank 
down among the fern, and stared at the pool in a silence 
so amazed that it was almost hypnotic. 

The milky veil of cloud was parting towards the 
west, and shafts of delicate sunlight, warmly colored, 
stole through. They tinted the waters of the mere, 
and made a path of glory towards the brink where the 
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girl sat. Along it, every snowy plume tinged with fire, 
sailed the superb male swan, his wings raised. The 
soft, melodious evening call of the sedge warbler ma4e 
a kind of Alleluia to her iBooding emotions of some 
divine thing too inward to be described as joy^ — 
as yet. 

She asked herself nothing, she made no attempt to 
collect her thoughts. She just sat there, steeped in 
the unutterable nature of her own sensations, passively 
awaiting what should happen next. It was not her 
move. She had played, in her turn. She had said the 
decisive word from which there was no going back. 
Now she had only to wait, and see what would follow. 
The minutes lengthened themselves out. Apparently 
Jem and Lionel did not find their differences easy to 
settle. She sat on in the stillness, till suddenly a 
thought darted into her mind. Were they — ^was it 
possible that they were fighting? 

She knew the idea was absurd, yet it brought her to 
her feet. And far up the slope she saw Jem coming 
slowly down towards her, his head still bare, his hands 
behind his back. The sunlight caught him and gilded 
his rough tweeds and shone upon his face. Such a 
wonderful, still face, as it might have been the coun- 
tenance of some rough, unlettered knight, some Delo- 
raine, to whom, all unexpectedly, the Vision of the Grail 
had heen vouchsafed. 

She waited, motionless, until he had come right up 
to where she stood. Her eyes searched his face, and 
found therein that new kindness which for a moment 
she had seen when last she spoke to him, in the hall at 
Carronlea. 

^* Sit down again, please,'' he said. 
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She did so, instantly, and he let himself drop down 
beside her, his whole athletic tale of inches. 

" " It's all right," he said in a low voice. " I shan't 
take any unfair advantage. You said that — ^that in- 
credible thing — ^just to let him know that it was hope- 
less, as far as he was concerned — did you? If so — ■ 
well, you know you may. You may say that, or any- 
thing else, and I'll abide by it." He dropped to an 
even lower key : " But, if it's true "... the pause 
showed her that he could hardly trust his voice . . . 
" if it should by any wild chance be true . . . just give 
me your hand, and I shall know ... I shall believe." 

There was a swift, instant movement, and both her 
warm hands were stretched impulsively towards him. 

In moments of the strongest emotion, man quits 
words, and merely makes sounds. The sound that Jem 
made is untranslatable. But it told the girl more than 
a page of rhetoric could have conveyed. 

They sprang, each to each, by a mutual impulse, 
while unseen, the Spirits of the Waste and Weald wove 
their airy chains about them. 

There was nothing between them for some long time, 
which could legitimately be described as conversation. 

The mere fact of being together seemed to preclude 
the necessity of any other explanation. Life explained 
itself, as they sat spell-bound, upon the enchanted 
margin of the Pool; in tender touches, thrilling with 
life's magic, in kisses that resolved all difficulties. 

When at last they began to talk, the things they 
chose to say seemed curious. 

" O Jem, I thought you were going away because of 
me/' 
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^^ So I was ; I couldn't stand it. And when I heard 
this poor chap was coming, I thought that settled it." 

" To think that I never knew. Why were you al- 
ways so disagreeable? " 

" I can't help that ; it's my nature. But you see I 
was so horribly ashamed." 

*' Jem, I believe Father Conroy knew that I — ^I cared. 
Before I knew it myself." 

"Yes; I think he did. I found a letter from him 
when I got back home to-day, urging me to speak 
out, before it was too late." 

" But what made you come to the Pool.? " 

" That was just Destiny. 'I came merely to think 
about you and be unhappy." 

** And now you can think about me and be happy." 

"Happy? That does sound weak! We ought to 
invent a more impressive word. Though, if I could 
coin one that would tell how I feel, it would make any 
dictionary explode." 

" Jem " — very softly — ^* what made you first fall in 
love with me?" 

" You sat outside, in the rain and darkness ; and you 
put out a little cold wet paw," he said, as if absently, 
" and laid it upon my coat-sleeve, to make me yours. 
And like the cur I was, I tried at first — ^tried hard — ^to 
shake it off. But it was no good ; afterwards I realized 
that I had known all along that it was no good. How- 
ever, there is nothing astonishing about that. The im- 
possible thing was that you should care for me." 

** I never knew I did till the other day — ^the day of 
the Flower Show, when I spoke to you for a minute in 
the hall. Then I knew all at once that it had been go- 
ing on for ever so long* It was what made me cry what 
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you spoke to me so roughly in Lancelot's Keep. You 
won't be rough with me, will you, Jem? *' 

He made another of those odd, expressive sounds. 
^^ I was so afraid of making a fool of myself,'' he mut- 
tered. " I wanted to kiss you so desperately ! " 

"And were you really never in love with Selma at 
all?" 

" With Selma ! " in high disdain — " an amusing, 
spoiled kid ! " 

" O Jem, I meant to marry Lionel, and go right 
away, out of your life. But to-day, the moment he 
tried to kiss me, I knew that I couldn't — even for your 
sake I couldn't." 

He held her closer. " You know, it never occurred 
to me that you could possibly mistake my feeling for 
you. I felt as if it blazed all over me, like a great 
flaring poster on a blank wall., Oh! if you could 
know even a part of what I have thought and felt about 
you, it would horrify you! I never knew these things 
could be so strong." 

" It is very strong, Jem. I — ^think I am frightened. 
Only I like it. . . . And you called me Miss Wilmot ! 
. . • And you said I should not be Miss Wilmot 
long!" 

" That was true, at all events," said Jem. 

After a long pause — 

" Jem, where has he gone? " 

" To Wishfield, I think. He says that Conroy al- 
ways told him that you were in love with somebody else 
and would never have him. I suppose he will come back 
to Carronlea for the night." 

'^ O Jem, look ! See how far west the sun has sunk ! 
We ought to be going home, for we must tell Aunt 
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£iiiiiiA all aboat it befoFe be coaifes tiack! I wonder 
what she will say ! " 

** I Tcmeiiibery'' he obsenfcd, as he unwillingly helped 
her to her feet, ^ that you once said my wife would in 
all probability object to being a lodger at Caironlea. 
Win she?'' 

^ She is a poor weak creature idio will probably sub* 
mit tamely to anything that you arrange for her ! Ah, 
but be serious a moment! How happy Aunt Emma 
will be! You don't know how she loyes you! Only the 
other day she said, * Why cannot I keep both of you? ' 
This win be the most beautiful day of her life! And 
I don't think she has the least Uttle tiny suspicion of 
the truth!" 

^ Let us go and enlighten her," he said. But for aU 
that they lingered — lingered while the sun dipped in the 
now radiant west, and the rose and violet tones of sum- 
mer eve crept imperceptibly over aU. 

Ah, magic Pool of Destiny ! 

• ••••• • 

It was not until years after the return of Lionel 
Gladwyn to Vancouver — ^indeed, not until the intimacy 
of marriage had taught Vernon exactly how to handle 
the sensitive emotional being who lay imprisoned under 
her husband's stark exterior, that she told him the se- 
cret of the identity of Lionel's wife. 

To every one else it remained forever unknown, and 
Laura Gladwyn sleeps in Ponthewel Churchyard be- 
neath a white marble cross carved with a sheaf of 
marble lilies tied with a marble ribbon, as 

*' The beloved wife of Daniel Trent." 



THE END ^ ^« 
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